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ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE 
EDITOR'S. 


HE gentleman who wrote theſe 

letters, is at this time abroad, 
and it is without his deſign that they are 
publiſhed. He had acquired ſuch a love 
for the curioſities of other countries, that 
he made but a very ſhort ſtay in his 
own: and during that time, theſe letters: 
were not, that we know of, mentioned 
to him. 
+ They were written to a coor of ſome 
4 judgment, who eſteemed them very va-- 
Iuable; and on their being lately ſhewn,. 
on a particular occaſion, to one of the 
greateſt maſters of the ſubjects they treat 
upon, it was his opinion, that they were 
worthy of the regard of r publick. 
He ſays they are full of remarks and ob- 
1 lervations, Many of them. entirely new, 
Y . ANT 
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and all proper. More it becomes not 


one to ſay, who is ſo much concerned 


in the credit they may do their writer. 
It was on this advice that they were 
publiſhed, We have taken out all that 


was particular, ſo that the whole cannot 


be underſtood as a compleat correſpon- 


dence : but we have endeayoured, as far 
as might be, to make up the connec- 


tions and preyent any abrupt or incohe- 


rent paſſages, 


(v) 
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LETTER J. 


7 47 Promiſed to write to you, my dear «5% *, 
from every Place where I made a ſtay, if 
it were but a ſhort one. An accident 
not worth troubling you about has de- 
tained me ſome hours at Calais. You would 


have cone ; Perhapts. if this had not been 


the: caſe, had no letter given you notice of my 
arrival on the Continent. I am not the firſt 
correſpondent who hath fat down to write when 
he had nothing to ſay; but this is fo much! 
the caſe at preſent, that if places, the names 
of which we are ſo Fa acquainted with, af- 
ford no more matter of worthy curioſity chan 
I find here, the neceſſity, of forfeiting my 
word with you will not be the only occaſion 
ſhall have of repenting my expedition. 

The ſhape of a town, and the number of 
its entrenchments, its diſtance from the next, 


or its accommodations for the buſy ſpirits who 


ſhare with me this itch of wandering, may | 


be the ſources of other's obſervations. I tra- 
vel, you well know, with a different intent. 
Countries the moſt fertile in theſe, for the ge- 
neral viſitant, may be to me barren; but I 
Vor. I. B am 
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am not without hopes of finding my return, 


in the meeting à thouſand ſubjects for my at- 


tention, in places where thoſe who have pro- 


feſſedly ſtudied vyhat to talk about, have been 


filent, If I deſpiſe the accompliſhments of 


the modern-travelled gentlemen, I am not 
without that ſpirit which gives a due reverence 
for the ſubjects they affect to purſue. Though 
I hold in great contempt the things they 
know, there are, among thoſe of which they 
affect to ;ſpeak, many that have charms for 
me, more than their very imaginations can 


pretend they have for them: the YViri4 (ab- 


Jet as the ideas annexed to it, in the minds of 
thoſe who have it moſt frequent in their mouths, 


have rendered the word) is the name; ſuch as 
it is, of a ſtudy worthy the warmeſt aſſiduity, 
and it will have mine. Deſpiſe me, if I paſs 


cover a ſtatue, a picture, a building, or but a 
coin that deſerves attention; and that has not 


already been hackneyed through the hands of 
every writer on the ſubject; without giving 
you, if not ſuch an account of its proportion, 


colouring, orders and antiquity, as the mere 


ſculptor, the mere painter, the mere archi- 


tect, or the mere medalliſt would; yet ſuch 
a one at leaſt as conveys to you all the plea- 


fure which the object gave me. A mere any- 


thing, it has been ſaid with reaſon, is a mere 


aſs. The beauties which it requires the know- 
ledge of a ſcience to diſcover, do no great 
honour to the author of them. You know 
the time I have devoted to the polite arts ; 

Fou 


| (3) 
ou know the attention with which I have 
ſtudied them; you know (none knows fo 
well as you) the advantages I have made of 
that application. I do not rank my progreſs 
in the place in which your partiality has been 
pleaſed to ſet it, You will beſt ſee from the 
light in which things ſtrike me, what it is; 
and you are to remember, that it was always, 
and it always ſhall continue ſo, my turn rather 
to wiſh myſelf in ſome degree inſtructed in 
different things, than a mere maſter of any; 
and if you allow me ſome merit in the ſeve- 
ral ſciences, the improvement in which is the 
true end of travelling, I ſhall be more ſatisfied 
with the acknowledgment, than with the 
moſt exalted praiſe for excellence in any one. 
People in general, who make the tour, put 
me in mind of boys who have been told that 
they ſhould catch larks if the ſky fell, and 
ſpend the time that would have ſtretched the 
- nets, or limed the twigs, in waiting for the 
event: they expect not to improve, but to 
find knowledge in their way; they expect to 
hear ſtatues ſpeak, and to be informed, not 
by the colouring or the deſign; not by the 
ſtructure or the harmony of the piece; but 
from ſome immediate articulation from the 
canvas, who was the maſter, and in what his 
ceecxcellence. The one as well as the other will 
ſucceed when the events happen: in the mean 
time, 1 am afraid the mind of the traveller 
vill be as empty as the ſtomach of the bird- os 
: 2 e Eatcher, 
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antchir, if there be no food but what is to be 
obtained by miracle. 

TO the rudiments of the ſciences, the ex- 
amples give at once force and elucidation; 
they at once confirm and explain what has be- 
fore been impreſſed : but I know not how he 
ſhould enter into the ſpirit of a writer, who 
has no means of communication with him 


but his eyes, and who attempts the acquain- 


tance before he knows the form of the letters, 
J look upon the lectures I have received from 
you, and the leſſons J have had from the 


authors you have recommended to me, as 


a foundation on which I ſhall be able to build 
A ſuperſtructure that will do me great pleaſure. 


I flatter my mind with the expectation of 


examples to all the rules I have imbibed in 
the works of antiquity, and the more emr- 
nent of later date; from which both you and 


your favourite hoes. have enforced their 


precepts. Shall I be diſappointed ? Theſe 
will be the objects of my ſearch and of my 
examination: and not only theſe ; whatever 
1 ſhall find commanding. my attention, I 
ſhall. ſuppoſe not unworthy yours; and when 
I err in this, you will continue your good 
offices in telling me that I do ſo. 


Well! how eaſy is it for a man to cover 


his paper, who has nothing to ſay upon it! 
That was, I think, the confeſſion with which 


I {et out in this lengthened: epiſtle. Let me 


review it, If it is not a letter, you muſt al- 


low it a preface to a letter; if it cannot have 


the 
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the name of one of the promiſed ſeries, you' 
mult give it that of a premonitory advertiſe- 
ment. If it is not a part of the entertain- 
ment, it is your bill of fare, and may ſharpen 
your appetite to what it promiſes, if the diſhes 
are to your palate. If 

Though I Fought? had done, I ſhall on- 
ly conclude with my paper. M——s is at 
my elbow, and he fancies himſelf of im- 
portance enough to deſerve a place in the 
preliminary. I am his pupil, you know, in; 
his favourite ſtudy, as I have been yours in 
the beaux arts; and though the ſcience .ap- 
peared dry at firſt, I begin to look into it no-] 
with as much pleaſure as attention. M 
declares, in his province, as warmly as I in 


mine, againſt the hackneyed and trite themes 


of obſervation ; but nature is full of wonders, 
and we own the barrenneſs of art. There is 
nothing but may afford matter of inſtructive 


ſpeculation: he promiſes me, in the abun- . 
dance of theſe, an endleſs theme for my at- 


tention; and commands me to add, that he 
will be ſo ſure a reſource at a dead liſt, that 


if ever J miſs my opportunity of writing, you 


may be aſſured it is not from barrenneſs of 
matter, but abſolute idleneſs. But the chaiſe 
is in order. Whence you will next hear 
from me, you are much better able to gueſs 


than 


"SS. Þ 
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IL. ET T EN II. 
Write to you from Geſoriacum. Where, 
in the name of wonder, methinks I hear 


you fay, is that unheard- of city. Boulogne, 


my dear * * „ Frenchmen call it, but 
this was palpably its name among the deified 
of antiquity: it may not be fo well to con- 
tinue the name which the Roman Alexander 
gave it. They make it the Iccius Portus of 


this errant heroe; but the ſea is running apace 


away from it; and, inſtead of the fifty-oar'd 
gallies that once intimidated the ſimple inha- 
bitants of thoſe buildings that ſtretched along 


the banks, where now the merchants of ma- 


ny nations live in ſecurity ; probably in ano- 
ther age a Graveſend boat will be ſtranded at 
the mole, 

It is a fight that never Kale to affect me in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, when J review the mo- 


numents of different nations on the ſame ſpot; 
when ] trace on the ſame dirt the footſteps of 
the barbarous, and the more civilized con- 


querors, and recollect, amidſt the preſent 
tranquillity, the blood of diſtant countries 


that has been ſpilt where it is not remembered. 


That angular tower, chaunts forth my 
guide, in the univerſal recitative of thoſe 
who ſhew curioſities, from the demonſtrator 


at the vatican, to the humble verger at the 


abbey ; that tower was erected by the famous 
Julius Cæſar; thoſe walls, and that decaying 


rampart, were the works of Pritiſn hands, 
N when 


(7) 


hen thoſe iſlanders invaded the Continent, 
Whether that Julius Cæſar was not alſo an 
| Engliſhman, was a queſtion too abſtruſe for 


my attendant. I diſmiſſed him; and while 


my eye was drawn alternately to the remains 
of ancient Romiſh, and leſs ancient Britiſh 


victories, could not but brand with infamy, 
in my own mind, the pompous. names of 
conqueſt and enlarged dominion. That he, 
who might at his own door cultivate the little 
field his father's induſtry procured him; that 


he, who might ſupply his own neceſſities by 


helping the deficiencies and wants of others ; 
that he, who, in a country bleſſed with warm 
ſuns, and gentle ſhowers, and with a greater 


good, with liberty, might eat the bread of 


peace, and fee his riſing offspring play about 
the door which they once ſhould inherit; 
ſhould leave the fond wife, and the prattling 
infant, the eaſe and innocence of ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, to murder thoſe who had not offended 
kim or his; to cut the throats of men who 
poſleſſed that which he could not want, merely 


becauſe they poſſeſſed ir. Diſtracted and un- 


natural! But that at one man's beck ten thou- 


ſand creatures, equal to himſelf in form and 


mind; equal, perhaps ſuperior, in virtue and 


in underſtanding, ſhould be ſent forth on ſuch 


an errand, not. prompted even by the pro- 
miſed poſſeſſion: of the unworthy ſpot ; that 
widows and that orphans ſhould lament the 
blood fpilt on the earth, not worth the accept- 
ing; and this becauſe one whom themſelves 

e — 8 4 had 


($8) 
had niſed to guard and todefend them, choſe 


it ſhould be ſo: moſt monſtrous! 


It 1s thus my free thoughts have always 
Jooked on kings, the brambles raiſed to emi- 
nence, to tear and burn the foreſt. In what 
other light are we to ſee that mirror of Eng- 
liſh authority, our eighth Harry, purchaſing 
this acquiſition at the expence of more than 
fix thouſand lives, and ſelling the bauble 
when he was tired of playing with it, for a 
fum for which a modern merchant would not 


think 1t worth while to give up the fatigues - 
of bulinels ? 2 


LETTER III. 


Am out of humour with my expedition. 
Be candid, tell me will the entertainment, 


| but that is little, will the inſtruction be greater 


as I proceed, Indeed, what I have yet met 
with by no means anſwers the florid ſtories I 
have been told, the pompous things I have 
read, where F rance was made an earthly pa 

radiſe. I am at Amiens. TI have paſſed a 5 


ſert, not a fruitful country. The French 
are French in all things. The ſame ſpirit 


which leads the beau to cover a ragged ſhirt 
with a laced coat, and equips the coatleſs cen- 
tine] with paper ruffles, plants, encloſes, ſhall 
I fay cultivates ? no, it will imply too much, 


thoſe ſpots of ground that are about their 


road: but when the eye is carried farther, when 


it takes in more than every eye muſt that paſſes 


but in the e ad what does it 
meet? 


(9) 


meet? a deſert; the ſands of another Afric. 
I have paſſed through Montrueil, Abbeville, 
Pecquigny, names that have ſounded in my 
ears ; but, believe me, Engliſh towns of leſs 
noiſy character afford more matter of obſerva- 
: 

My eye is tired with the yellow country. 1 
long for the green carpet of an Engliſh mea- 
dow; the gay enamel of ſome riſing hill; the 
hanging verdure of ſome ſidelong foreſt. The 
fortifications of the firſt of theſe towns ſtrikes 
me with hate and terror: happy, happy Bri- 
tain, that needs no walls, no ramparts! I ne- 
ver ſee them without the ideas of war and 
ſlavery, of butchery and meanneſs. The ſe- 
cond has its caſtle too. Here the indigent 
and proud inhabitants boaſt of a manufacture 
for cloth: it is not ſo conſiderable as that in 
many a Yorkſhire village. Pecquigny vaunts, 
in its beſt neighbourhood, what we lament in 
the worlt of ours ; the turf of Crowland only 
choaks thoſe who can have no better firing 5 
that of Pecpuigny poiſons. 

But Jam at Amiens, the capital of a provence, 


5 and one of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable 
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cities of this part of the kingdom. You 
would laugh to ſee the inhabitants of this 


place valuing themſelves above the claſs who 
uve in leſſer towns. I was convinced by ma- 


ny of the middling ſort, that, excepting Pa- 
ris, there could not be a greater place than this. 


Heaven and earth | what muſt a Frenchman 


: lay, who ſhould fee our Briſtol, or our Bir- 
B-5- mincham, 


(10) 


mingham, our Norwich, or our Liverpool? 


Don't call me Engliſhman with a laugh, on 


the partiality to my country; theſe French- 


men make all pride of that fort modeſty. 
But who has been at Amiens, and has not 
ſeen the head of St. John Baptiſt? Every man 


who has been at Amiens has ſeen it. The ſa- 


cred relique is preſerved with a ſtrange ſolem- 
nity and religious reverence in the cathedral. 


Here the immortaliſed de Sarton brought it 


five hundred years ſince from Conſtantinople. 
But what ſay the Turks? Chriſtians have faith 
end money, I muſt not omit to own the church 


a fine one, There are ſome ſculptures in ho- 
nour of the Virgin Mary, to whom the edifice 


is dedicated, that do honour to the hand that 


finiſhed them. They affect to call the paint- 
ings fine ones too : they are pompous, and 
there are among them ſome ; or ſhall I give 


you my free ſenſe of the matter? Ialways will; 
there are parts of ſome which I think do de- 
ſerve that character: but much of the reſt, as 


well as of the ſculpture, looks very inſigni- 


ficant to me, who have been made to expect 


much greater things; who did not come pre- 


pared to ſtare at every thing, becauſe every 


thing muſt be new: to me who had prepared 
for a rational admiration of the paintings of 
this happier part of the world, in that re- 


ſpect, by ſeeing Wilton, and by ſtudying 


Houghton. It muſt be more than 1 yet ſee 
that gratifies my curioſity, or anſwers in any 


degree my expectation, 
Though 
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Though I hold the ornaments of the cathe- 
dral of Amiens, however, in leſs eſtimation 
than many of the travellers, who think their 
time is not, or, which is the ſame thing to 
them, will not appear miſpent, if they can 
give accounts that ſhall aſtoniſn others, of 
things which did not aſtoniſh themſelves ; 1 
am to confeſs to you, that I think greatly of 
the ſtructure, Perhaps I compenſate, indeed, 
by the more eminent regard I pay to the build- 
ing, for the want of reſpect to what it con- 
tains : you will fay alſo that I am not a pre- 
judiced Engliſhman, when you ſee me dil- 
countenancing the fables which give a Britiſh 
architect the honour of having raiſed it, I 
think it by much the fineſt Gothic pile I have 
ſeen. A Frenchman, Luzarche, indiſputably 
began, and two Frenchmen, brothers, the 

Cormauts, finiſhed it. 
It is not difficult to ſee how the opinion of 
our countrymen's having raiſed it, was ſet on 
foot, or how it has been continued, The 
bas-reliefs over the portal, indiſputably have 
for their ſubject ſtories in the life of our Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. A modern traveller is 
not to he expected to took farther, and the 
concluſion is eaſy. But he who will look far- 
ther, will ſee 45 theſe bas-reliefs are not of 
the ſame date with the building: they are evi- 
dently of much later origin ; and, to confeſs 
the truth, though they have been the work 
undoubredly of Engliſh hands, and though 
they 
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they do not want their ſhare of merit, they 


are not equal to the reſt. 
Our countrymen, you know, were long ma- 
ſters of this part of the French dominions. It 


was in this very church that our third Edward 
performed the ceremony of public homage to 
Philip of Calais for his hereditary dominions 
1n France an act not voluntary, but produc- 
tive of the moſt fatal conſequences. It is not 
only this bas relief that the Britiſh workmen 
have added to the building, the reſt may be 


diſcovered by a judicious eye; and though ex- 
ecuted with an unwearied accuracy, they are 


not the things that moſt ſtrike the admiring 


traveller. 
The candour of my deciſions on this head 


ſo greatly pleaſed ſome Frenchmen, who did 
me the honour of their company, that they 


were at ſome pains to ſet me right; ſo I firmly 
believe they eſteemed it, in regard to the pre- 


_ cious relique, which I had ſighted ; but which 
theſe bigots prefer to the whole ſtructure, and 


all its real ornaments. They talked much of 


the effects that had been wrought by 1t; they 


ſpoke with an holy vehemence againſt the af- 


ſertions of the nuns of St. Clair, at Rome, and 


they referred me to the pious and learned Du 
Cange, who has written a treatiſe to prove, 
that this is the true and real head of the mar- 


tyr, againſt their pretended atteſtations. I 
have obeyed their ſolicitations: I have looked 


into both the arguments, It were too much 


to fay I have read them, but I have ſeen 


enough, 
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enough. We have a coarſe phraſe that ex. 
preſſes certain diſputes, by means of which, 
people who could not have obtained them any 
way elſe, often get their goods again. It 
was thus with me in this religious conteſt: the 
argument between the angry parties is, whe- 
ther the head at Amiens, or that at Rome be 
the true head of John the Baptiſt; ſince, as 
no hiſtory mentions that martyr having two, 
one muſt be falſe. The purpoſe which is an- 
ſwered to the impartial reader is, to know both 
are ſpurious. A great writer of our nation 
banters the Muſſulman who ſpends his life in 
examining the diſputes that have ariſen be- 
tween the followers of Ou AR and of ALT, 
while he obſerves, that without all that learn- 
ing and application, he might have diſcovered 
that Mahomet was an impoſtor, and the ko- 
ran a heap of rubbiſh, I wiſh the ſarcaſm 
would be confined where that inſtance reſts it. 
Our religion, or take the matter in a larger 
view, Chriſtianity is built on too firm, too 
good a foundation to be affected by it; but 
aſſuredly all the diſputes about the buſhels of 
this ſaint's teeth, and the chips of that mar- 
tyr's coſfin, might have been obviated on the 
ſame plan, as eaſily as that of the John Bap- 
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tiſt's head at Amiens. | 
There 1s another ſcore on which I reverence 
Amiens, though I hold it very cheap on ac- 
count of thoſe for which it has been honoured 
its antiquity. Where Amiens now ſtands, 
exactly ſtood the capital of the Ambiani of 
| l 


- the Roman hiſtorians. Cæſar and Ptolemy 
concur in placing the Amiens of their time in 
the Belgic Gaul; and here was one of the 
great manufactures of thoſe arms which con- 
quered the world. Now what are the remains! 
To me it is a pleaſure to traverſe the fields, 
where I can be aſſured the long-ſince moul- 
dered foot of Cæſar ſtamped ; but I am al- 
moſt ſingle in my affection for theſe remem- 
brances. I have tired myſelf: when I think 
on what I have written, I wiſh I have not tired 
you to. Blame me not if my letter be a far- 
rago: Amiens is ſo. If I had thought it 

would have been ſo long, I would, as a great 
author ſays, have taken time to have made it 

| ſhorter. EY „„ 

f LE. 

IXlorvsius the Areopagite, the apoſtle of 

i the Gauls, ſo he is called, though you 

[i and I perhaps think we ſee proof that he never 

if could have ſet his foot in the kingdom, has 

given name to a little town where I am obliged 
to ſtop; and whence to write to you any thing 
worthy your regard, I had deſpaired as I ap- 
proached it. We are not always to be deter- 
mined byappearances. I have found ſo much 

matter of admiration, that I begin to have a 

better opinion of my expedition. To confeſs 

a truth to you, I have been hitherto much in- 

clined to imagine myſelf a kind of Quixote, 

it ſet out in purſuit of adventures, and treading 

"i in the ſteps of thoſe, who not having found 

"*M „„ | : | giants 
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giants in their way, were reduced to copy 
that good knight's manner, and convert wind- 
mills into them. But I think better of it. 
] ſee a vaſt deal here, and when one is in a 
good humour, things put on a face of beauty, 
which we paſſed before as not worth regard. 
I can now recollect, that in paſſing Chantilly, 
I faw a noble palace, or ſhall I rather call it a 
caſtle, the ſeat of the Conde family. The 
gardens are large and elegant, the water- 
works magnificent. There is in the great 
terrace an equeſtrian ſtatue of the conſtable 
Anne de Montmorenci; but it is not a finiſh- 
ed one. I can recollect, that the general de- 
cay of a caſtle at Ecoven, the work of hands 


periſhed twenty ages ſince, affected me with 


awe as I went by them. I do not know that I 
ſhould have recollected theſe, if greater ob- 


jects had not given me opportunity of writing 


what I know muſt pleaſe, muſt more than 
entertain you; it has inſtructed me. 
I ſpoke with ſome degree of rapture of the 
cathedral at Amiens. I am to tell you it is 
not the only Gothic edifice which this part of 
France has to boaſt. The abbey church at 
St. Dennis 1s at once a noble and a pleaſing 
ſpectacle, an honour to that rude taſte, *Tis 
large and highly finiſhed. *Tis at once ſtrong 
and light. There may be more of labour in 
ſome of the others, but I do not expect to 
meet in any with ſo much delicacy. The ſixty 
Pillars which ſupport it, command great ap- 
probation, The gates, the columns of the 
3 | great 
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(16) 
great altar, and ſome other of the ornaments 
are copper; the work laboured and executed 
well, according to the taſte, The treaſures 
within are immenſe, and the curioſities, to a 
man of my turn, worthy ſtill more regard. 
Over the door of the choir is placed a croſs, a 
large one, of maſly gold, enriched with dia- 


monds and other gems: there are ſome bas- 
reliefs of gold upon the great altar, and dia- 
monds decorate this as well as another croſs 
of ſix foot in height, placed over the table, 


Should you be charmed with this? There are 
many who are ſo; but it was not the caſe with 
me: things may be rich without being ele- 
gant, If intrinſic value might paſs indeed for 


elegance, or for matter of curioſity, St. Den- 


nis would have a claim to both, which no 
place I have yet ſeen could diſpute with it. 
W hat I have named 1s nothing : there are ſix 


cabinets crowded with the treaſures of the 


place : the regalia of France are of the num- 


ber. The crown of Charlemain, gold and 
enriched with diamonds, is there. The French 


kings wear this on the day of their coronation, 
His ſceptre, his ſword, and his ſpurs are en- 
riched in the ſame manner, and a volume kept 
here, containing the epiſtles and goſpels, is 
loaded alſo rather than decorated on the co- 
vers with gems, | : 
You will laugh to hear me name among the 
reſt of theſe invaluables treaſures, relics of 
faints; king Charlemain's ivory cheſmen; 


Rowland his nephew's hunting horn, and the 


{word 
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ford of Joan of Arc: I wept to read upon 
the blade of another weapon of deſtruction, 
_ preſerved there, the name of Talbot. It was 
found near Caſtillon, on the very ſpot where 
that illuſtrious Briton is ſaid to have fallen. 
But thetreaſures are not confined to theſe, 
I ſaw among the medals ſome that are wanted 
in the firſt cabinets of England and of Italy. 
I had ſmiled at the gilt copper chair, preſerved 


on the top of one of the cabinets, and pointed 


do as the throne of the great Dagobert; but 


had you been with me, there would have been 


other paſſions raiſed on the ſight of the Gany- 
mede in the claws of the eagle, which deco- 
rates the top of his ſtaff, The work is excel- 


lent; the attitudes of both ſurpriſingly juſt and 


expreſſive. A bachanal in bas: relief, gives 
tenfold value to a cup, a fine one too, of ſo- 
lid agate; and about the neck of their St. 
Benedict hangs a cameo with the head of 
Proteus. You would admire, you would be 
raviſhed at theſe ; but theſe are baubles to one 


jewel more; moſt things that I have ſeen, are 


indeed baubles to it: *tis an intaglia. Hea- 
ven! how1s it poſſible the antients could have 
arrived at ſuch an exquiſite perfection. Had 
they inſtruments unknown to us for the cutting 


them? Perhaps they might; but who gave 


them hands and eyes to execute what we have 


hardly organs to admire? We are told the 


invention of glaſſes for magnifying objects is 
of late date. How is it? by what inexpli- 
cable magic have they been able without 
1 | glaſſes 
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+ glaſſes to work what we cannot ſee without 


the aſſiſtance of thoſe enlarging inſtruments ? 
But I run from my ſubject. The figure is a 
Julia, the daughter of Titus, the miſtreſs of 


Domitian; the ſtone is a beryl, a fine one; it 


is an oval, an inch and a half long, and with- 
out a flaw: it is ſet tranſparent, and even with- 
out the engraving would be no common cu- 
riofity. The head dreſs has ſomething ſtrange- 


ly romantic, and to a merely modern eye 


ridiculous in it. It riſes to a ſtrange height be- 
fore in little buckles. This 1s the Corymbium 
of Petronius, and diſtances all the tete- de- 


muttons of modern origin by many ſtages. 


*Tis ſingular in this gem, that the name of 
the man who cur it is preſerved ; and though 
evidently one of the firſt and greateſt of thoſe 
incomparable artiſts we meet with, is no where 


_ elſe. The name is Euhadus: we know it not 
_ otherwiſe than on this gem, and on a monu- 
ment preſerved in the Franciſcan gardens, or 
that the perſon is declared to have been Liber- 


tus Auguſti The ſight of it on this gem, 
called into my mind the having read of it on 
that monument; moſt probably both are of 
the ſame perſon. The cloiſter has been the 


repoſitory of the French monarchs from very 


early ages. They have all tombs, and in ſome 
of them there has not been any want of ex- 
pence ; but the beſt of them are poor in work- 


manſhip. That of Lewis the Twelfth makes 
the greateſt figure, and is eſteemed, I hear, a 


firſt-rate piece of modern ſtatuary, *Tis of 
| „ -- White 
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white marble, large, but to me not magnifi- 
cent; laboured, but not elegant. The bas- 

reliefs repreſent his victories. Poncia of Flo- 
\ rence was the ſculptor, and he has obtained, 
if he has not deſerved, great honour by it. 
The many are captivated with ſnew. More 
have been ſtruck at Weſtminſter with that rude 
pile of marble raiſed to one of the Newcaſtles, 
than with the fineſt monuments of art in that 
place, the inferior of which, not to exagge- 
rate in favour of my own country, are greatly 
preferable to the beſt here. 

After this of Lewis the Twelfth, the prin- 
cipal regard is paid to thoſe of Charles the 
Eighth, Francis the Firſt, and Henry the Se- 
cond. There is an attempt at the Italian man- 
ner in all theſe, but it is ſervile, and only 
makes them contemptible, by the compariſon, 
the objects of which it raiſes. 37 

Among theſe multitudes of crowned heads, 
tis ſingular, that there are depoſited two per- 
ſons of inferior dignity ; theſe are the famed 
Gueſclin, and the perhaps more worthily fa- 
med Turenne. We know the marſhal roſe to 
an eminence that merited the diſtinction; we 
are certain of his having done actions to which 
no honours could be equal. As to the legends 
of the earlier hero, they are probably in a 


great meaſure fabulous. It is not that I am 


partial againſt the arm that drove the Engliſh 
cout of Normandy; there is an appearance of 


Romance in all that is recorded of him. Au- 


- thors who intend to be believed, ſhould not 
4 Advance 
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advance too much. Turenne is depoſited as 
a hero ſhould be. The monument ſtands in 
a chapel built on purpoſe ; the effigies of the 
marſhal is diſpoſed at full length, and deco- 
rated with trophies, and every enſign of tri- 
umph in relievo. 

I was affected with I know not what of re- 
verence, when I looked upon the ſtatue of the 
great Dagobert. It ſtands on the left of the 
entrance to the abbey. He is repreſented ſit- 

ing in an Imperial mantle, faſtened after the 
Roman manner on the right ſhoulder. There 
is a look of dignity; perhaps the reverence is 
encreaſed by age, but certain it is, that I have 
never been more affected with the beſt ſtatues 
of the antients, than with the air of this, in 
ſpite of all the difference in the workmanſhip. 

Shall I be merry after all this praiſe! ? There 
is a ſubject from which it is not eaſy to refrain. 
On the mauſoleum in the choir is a bartelief, 
a repreſentation of a viſion; Dagobert hurried 
by devils (ſo the legend explains it; it were 
very poſſible otherwiſe to be at a loſs for the 
ſtory) in a boat toward the Vulcanian iſlands, 
the Holian iſles, he is invoking the three 
ſaints, Martin, Maurice, and Dennis, and they 
are hurrying to his relief. The ſtory 1s worthy 
the workmanſhip ; the workmanſhip the ſtory. 
It is a moſt miſerable buſineſs. It ſeems to 
have been done ſome time in the thir teenth 
century. 

It was in this church, they tell me, that Hen- 1 
ry the Fourth een the doctrine of — 
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the hands of the archbiſhop of Bourges. It 
is pity ſuch an incident ſhould not alſo be re- 
corded. a © * 


Li E 1 by E R „ 
Am diſputing with myſelf whether this ca- 


pital of France will anſwer the ideas which 
Ho who have talked and written of it have 
raiſed in me. I have been but a few hours in 
Paris. I was eager to be among its curioſities, 
and I have, I ſcarce know how, fallen upon 
one which has filled me with great ſatisfaction, 
though I do not remember to have heard- it 
named. I had got into the St. Germain's 


quarter, and the perſon who attended me was 


pointing to the Hotel de Cluny, a place belong- 


ing to the order of Clunian monks, and built 


about the time of Lewis the Twelfth. It ſtandsin 
the Rue de la Harpe. My eye was taken from 
the object to which he would have directed it 
by the remains of a venerable edifice. I never 
ſee theſe things without a thouſand: mix'd con- 
fiderations. I had expected no remain of this 


kind here: I enquired of my attendant what 


it was, and I was anſwered coolly, that it was 
an old building, the Palais de Thermes. Far- 
ther he could not inform me, and his looks 


declared that he took me to be a ſtrange wrong- 


headed creature, to think it worth my notice. 
I was amazed to find in a place fo — 


for its attachment to the politer ſtudies, ſo 
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ble a piece of antiquity fo ſcandalouſly ne- 
ons, ſo entirely eee I entered a 


vat 
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vaſt- hall, the ſingle room now ſtanding of 


what was indiſputably once, to meaſure the 


giant by his foot, a moſt magnificent and 
moſt grand edifice, The room 1s lofty, as 
well as ſpacious, and ſtrikes one with that ſort 
of reſpectful admiration which it is natural to 
feel on entering ſome Gothic temple : the 
workmanſhip of this, however, is of another 
taſte. Inſtead of that profuſion of ill- placed 
ornaments, which we ſee in all thoſe build- 
ings, the plain ſimplicity of this ſpeaks it Ro- 
man. The walls are maſly, very high and 
full of niches: the roof is very lofty, and has 


a noble and auguſt ſimplicity : it is an arch 


Form in the Roman ſtile of building : it makes 
a portion of a perfect circle, and though of 
a great diameter, has no pillar or any thing to 
ſupport it, but the walls of the room, One 
almoſt dreads its falling in as the eye is carried 
up to it; but it has ſtood as it is for many ages, 
and even bears the additional and unexpect- 
ed weight of a vaſt dead load of earth, with 
which the monks of the neighbouring hotel 
have formed a kind of penſile garden; and it 
does not ſeem in any danger from it. The 
walls are partly of brick, partly of a peculiar 
hard plaiſter. The brick is truly Roman in 
dimenſion, as well as colour and conſiſtence: 
the plaiſter is much harder; it is much like 
that we at preſent ſee in ſome parts of Italy, 
made from the powder of Puzzolo, the Pul- 
vis puteolanus of the antients. They uſed 
this compoſition to run mounds into the ſea; _ 

| | ane 
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and we have the art of making it durable and 


hard as marble, 
It is not difficult to find the time in which 


this building was erected. Paris is indeed a 


city eaſily traced by authentic records, from 


its little origin, to the preſent magnificence; 


and as the dates of all its edifices may be thus 
aſcertained, that of this neglected antique one 


will be found. Paris has exiſted from the 
earlieſt times of which we have account; but 


before its reduction by the Romans, and in- 
deed ſome time after it, was no great place. 
In the Celtic times we do not find that it en- 


joyed any prerogative, more than the other 


towns of Gaul, which were the capitals of 
their reſpe&ive provinces. Cæſar tells us, in 
his commentaries, that after the defeat of Ca- 


vuſtogenes, he removed to this little city the 


aſſembly of the ſtates general of the whole 
circuit, from Chartres, where they had been 
uſed to meet. This feems to have been the 
firſtſtep toward the aggrandizing the at pre- 
ſent great and magnificent Paris. Cæſar con- 
fined his partiality to it; but thoſe who fol- 
lowed him in the rule of the country, ſome 


time after, paid it leſs reſpect. The reſidence 


of the prætors, and conſequently the reſort of 
the great having been, not in the Gallia Co- 
mata, in the Celtic diviſion, of which part 
ſtood Paris; but in the Brauata, or Narbo- 
negnſis; ſo their own hiſtories inform us. We 
know of their being at Lyons, and at Vienne; 
but there paſſed a very conſiderable time, in 


which 
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which they ſeem, not to have given that pre- 
ference to Paris which i it held i in the favour of 
hs emperor. 

Though Paris was for a time leſs regarded, 
we find afterwards it recovered all its reputa- 
tion. Julian, not yet honoured with the title 


of Apoſtate Julian, while viceroy of Gaul, un- 


der Conſtantius, grew fond of it. Woe find 
him, in his own writings, calling it his dear 
and his beloved Lutetia : he ſpeaks of it with 
vaſt encomiums in many places, and evidently 
reſided almoſt entirely there ; he built a pa- 
lace, this Palatium T hermarum there, not 


only his own reſidence, but that of e of \ 


the monarchs of the Merovingian race. 
The remains of the Palais de Thermes are 
but mall; you have already heard all that 


there ſtands of them; but from this indiſpu- 
table authority, it is eaſy to know of how 


auguſt a building they were once a part. At 
a time when antiquities were more regarded 
than they are at preſent, the people who con- 
fidered them have formed a great variety of 


conjectures as to the uſe to which this remain- 


ing fragment of Julian's edifice was intended. 
Many, the generality I am ſince told, of thoſe 
Who have conſidered it, have ſuppoſed it a 
temple, and imagined the niches in the walls 
intended for altars. To me it appears, by the 


whole ſtructure, rather to have been a bath - 
ing room. You well know. how fond the 


Romans were of theſe ; and not to mention 
that the antient name Palatium Thermarum 


beſpeaks 


| (25) 
beſpeaks ſomething of that kind, in a man- 
ner not eaſily to be got over, I have been at 
the pains to trace the veſtiges, obſcure ones as 
they are, of ſome other buildings, evidently 
of the ſame period, which confirm it to me 
beyond diſpute, I have followed from it to 
the ſpring of Arcueile, a diſtance not leſs than 
three leagues, the remains of certain arcades, 
by which, when entire, there was doubtleſs a 
communication. Theſe are of the ſame work 
and ſame materials with the hall that is now 
remaining of the palace, and were evidently 
the work of the ſame period. What was it 
the Romans ſpared either for their convenience 
or delight? How has their magnificence in 
theſe early times aſtoniſhed all that have lived 
ſince? How many monuments of their con- 
queſts, and of their greatneſs, has even their 
- extravagance and oſtentation left throughout 
that world which they conquered? When I 
- conſider from what that people roſe, how long 
they continued in their power and glory, and 
to what they are now fallen, what is there too 
much for the imagination to ſuppoſe of other 
© ſtates! Which is the principality ſo little, that 
may not at ſome time, from the ambition of 
ſome turbulent ruler, demand and make the 
A conqueſt of the world? 


LETTER VI. 


Had occaſion to mention the antient ſtate 
1 of Paris, and its firſt approaches to that 
2 greatneſs which now has led its inhabitants to 

# Vor. J. 4 con- 
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ſider it it as the firſt city in the world: ſhall ] 


continue the enquiry, and follow it through 


ſome more periods? We have little informa- 


tion of its farther 1 improvements, till at a very 


conſiderable diſtance of time, Clovis the 


Great extended and enriched it conſiderably ; 
he built a palace on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the 
river, adjoining to his new-founded monaſtery 


of St. Genevieve: but Julian's palace was long 


after this the reſidence of his ſucceſſors. Chil 


dibert, who ſucceeded his father Clovis in this 


part of his dominions, built, on the ſame ſide 
the water, the abbey of St. Germains, on the 


ruins of a temple dedicated to Iſis. The works 
of theſe hands were not of a contrivance equal 


to their merit, or at all proportioned to the 


ſpirit of thoſe who raiſed them. France ſoon 


after became a ſcene of war and ſlaughter. The 4 


Normans puſhed the ſucceſs of their invaſions | 
in the ninth century ; and it was not difficult 
for them to drive the French monarchs out of 
theſe leſs fortified . habitations. The fame © 
arms that forced them back into the city, le- 


velled the ſtructures which they abandoned; 

they ſpared none but thoſe which they were 
able to turn againſt the juſt proprietors : and 
even theſe which covered and ſupported their 


attacks upon the city, they ſpoiled of all or- 
nament, and left only what they only uſed, 


the walls. 
It is an advantage to have been unfortunate: 


you who are familiar with the ſtory of theſe 


times, need not be put in mind, that the in- 
vaders 
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vaders had numbers, diſcipline, and the great- 
eſt of all ſources of brutal courage, neceſſity: 
the wolf muſt ſtarve if he broke not his way 
into the fold. The French were ill provided 
of ſoldiery, and what they had were ill dif- 
ciplined; accuſtomed to luxury, they fainted 
under the fatigues of war. What ſaved them, 
but that they had been conquered: the ſitua- 
tion of the city in the iſland of the Seine was 
one principal ſecurity ; this it owed to nature, 
but this would not have been enough. Cæſar 
had conquered Paris; and, as if he had intended 
tee honour of his victories ſhould be confined, . 
by rendering it impoſſible that any future vic- 
tor ſhould tread in his ſteps, he did but what 
it was his cuſtom to do every where, in a 
greater or leſs degree; he rendered what he 
found of Paris impregnable. The wall he 
raiſed round the conquered city, ſerved, at 
the diſtance of ſo many ages, to prevent the 


ormans' ealy conqueſt. I have traced the 


remains of this antient fortification : they have 
been traced by others in vain; confuſion is in 
the accounts of them, and people ſpeak either 
too much, or nothing. I ſhall be at once juſt 
and candid. I ſaw the evident remains of 
the old wall, embattled with its (quare towers, 
and firmer through the effects of time in ſo 


any ages: it makes a part of the priſon 


3 Called the Old Chatelet. It was in this ſpot, 


it was under the defence of this remain of a 
former victory, that the French, under their 
Charles the Simple, forced thoſe invaders to 
C 2 raiſe 
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raiſe the moſt obſtinate and the moſt bloody 
ſiege that Paris ever knew. I can ſee youſtare 
with no common amazement at the ſentence 
that tells you the Old Chatelet ſhews all that 
now remains of. the Roman wall that once ſur- 
rounded Paris. What, methinks I hear you ſay, 
in the true ſpirit of the candid reader, who be- 
lieves what the writer did not underſtand; _ 
what are the remains of that vaſt fortification _ 


in the Univerſity Quarter, near St. Victor? 
what that, between the Grand Bouleuerd of 
St. Antoine and the Porte St. Martin? I will _ 


tell you what they are: a ſtrict examination 
has ſhewn, that there is nothing Roman in 

them. The wall ſhews its own date, and that 
date reflects glory where you would little think 
it: on the Enghſh. They were evidently 

the work of Philip Auguſtus, or done in the 
reigns of John and Charles the Wiſe ; who 
found more difficulty to ſtop the courſe of 
Britiſh valour, than their anceſtors that of 
Norman hunger. The means of war are a; 
difficult as its ſeveral calls; and the nobleſt 
are always the moſt difficultly defeated. Peace . 
with the Normans raiſed the ſpirit of the ſuc- 
ceeding Robert to revive the old taſte of en- 
larging and adorning the city: the abbies o _ 
St. Genevieve and St. Germain were, in hi: 
reign, reſtored to the condition in which we . 
ſee them now, ſome trifles only excepted. And . | 
ſo far will ſuperſtition raiſe itſelf in the public 
ſpirit, that it was in this reign too that the 
monks, who wanted the ground on which 


0 (29) 
"the Chateau de Nauvert ſtood, damned it witli 
"© the ſcandal of evil ſpirits: they gave the name 


of the Rue d' Enfer to an adjoining ſtreet; 
and ſuperſtition pulled down the ſtones of that 
u. venerable caſtle ſomewhat faſter than muſic 


called together and arranged thoſe of the 
„ Theban wall. Lewis the Sixth added St. 
1. Victor to theſe increaſes of the city: but it is 
a monarch of a very different character to 
whom the now vaſt city owes the firſt con- 
JF fiderable additions on either ſide the river, I 
1 do not know how eit is with you, but I never 


read the ſtory of Philip Auguſtus, but J feel 


1 myſelf warmed with all that animated vene- 
la CO ration with which we enter into the characters 


nk of thoſe who have been more than great ; who 
have been alſo good. When I recolle& his 
6 atchievements in war againit unequal num- 
re bers, and better diſcipline ; againſt an enemy 
at once elated with ſucceſs, and deſperate in 


: fortune; I place very few of the heroes, whoſe 
oF ſounding names have been handed down to 


us, before him: when I view his more tran- 
let 8 2, * If 
quil honours ; when ] fee him, amidſt a ſcarce 
- ſecure peace, meditating the improvements, 
as well as adding to the ornaments of his 
Country, the parent of induſtry and patron of 
„ che arts, I ſee moſt of the illuſtrious of old 
hi time as his inferiors. It is little of him to- 
19 ſay, he was the greateſt monarch that ever 
15 = France produced : yet ſuch is the blindneſs of 
blic | 3 mankind to good; ſuch their partiality to 
acts at once horrible to nature, and hateful 
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to humanity, that this is more than is allowed 


him ; and while a thouſand cry up the Four- 


teenth Lewis to the ſkies, for enterprizes which 


ſpeak him perfidious to his allies, and a ſcourge 
upon his country; the name of this ſecond 
Aurelius is unknown! 

You are not to be told, that it was in his 
reign, it was under the patronage of his fa— 
vour, that the Gothic architecture arrived at 
the greateſt height at which France ever ſaw 
it. We ſee numberleſs teſtimonies of this in 
the ſtructures of that taſte raiſed in different 
parts of the kingdom at-that time, That 
part of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, 
which was finiſhed under his auſpices, 1s alone 
enough to prove that it never was higher in 
excellence. 

The deſcendants of Philip inherited, with 
his crown, his ſpirit. They continued to add 
to Paris in a very extenſive manner, till the 


croliſades exhauſted too much of their finances 


to leave them power of doing a great deal: 
and the Engliſh wars which ſucceeded, made 

it impoſſible to ſpare either money or hands 
to the carrying into execution many very 
auguſt plans, which had been laid down to 


them. 
To proſecute the enquiry after the advances 


of Paris to its preſent extent and ſuperb ap- 
pearance : it muſt be acknowledged, that the 


ſpirit of building was loſt after the death of 
their Philip le Bel, and did not revive till af- _ 
ter a very long interruption : it appeared in 
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no degree of luſtre till the time of Charles 


the Sixth. While he held the reign, an in- 


' terval of repoſe was given to France, by the 


peace of Bretigny concluded between our 


Third Edward and John his Father, at that 
time a priſoner in England. This he em- 


ployed in aggrandizing his capital; and this 
period produced the two magnificent palaces 
of les Tournelles and St. Paul, the ground of 
Which is now in part taken up by the Place 


Royale in the Rue St. Antoine. 


A vaſt deal was indeed done by this mo- 


narch in adding to the magnificence of Paris: 
its ſtreets were extended, and a number of 
ſuperb buildings erected. But after this no- 
thing was added till the reign of Francis the 
Firſt. This monarch's turn for building gave 
proſpect of the greateſt additions to it; and 


they were not vain. Francis had liberality 


equal to his public ſpirit; and he excelled all 
his predeceſſors in taſte for architecture. It 
Was not Paris only that became great during 
his reign; he was covering the face of the 
Whole kingdom with edifices, and other works 
of magnificence and ſplendor. This prince 
no ſooner indeed ſaw himſelf at liberty from 
his Spaniſh confinement, than he laid the plan 
of Fontainbleau; Chambord, and many other 
* palaces, which he ſaw finiſhed during his life. 
It was he who undertook the great work of 


— enlarging the ſtreets of Paris, which were be- 
fore too narrow: an arduous taſk ; but, by 
deegrees in a very great meaſure accompliſhed. 


( 32 ) 
Philip Auguſtus had built a Louvre in the 


Gothic ſtyle, and 1n 1ts place Francis erected 


one after the Italian taſte, to which the French 


had been, till that time, ſtrangers, 


The arts and ſciences owed their reſtoration, 
in a great meaſure, to the houſe of Medicis. 
In proportion as the general taſte improved 


in France, the Valois kings grew out of hu- 


mour with the yet ſtanding edifices, erected 


in leſs happy times, by their predeceſſors. The 


example which Francis had ſet them, by pull- 
ing down the old Louvre and the Hotel de 


St. Paul, was too ſpirited not to be followed. 


The reſt of the Gothic ſtructures ſhook to 
their foundations; and, as if Paris was at this 
time to riſe above its former greatneſs, an 
accident facilitated the otherwiſe difficult, 
though deſirable attempt. Charles the Ninth 
had an eye upon the Tournelles; he wiſhed 
it down, that he might have a pretence for 
building the Thuilleries to ſupply its place. 
At this fingular period it was that Henry the 
Second was killed by the count Montgomery, 


at a tournament at this place. Catherine de 


Medicis took occaſion at this melancholy event 
to requeſt her ſon to pull down the building, 
that ſhe might no longer have the diſtreſsful 
ſcene in her eye. 


It was eaſy for a prince of Charles 8 diſpoſition 


to comply with what himſelf had ſo much 


mind to: ſo down fell the fatal ſcene. The 
Tournelles were no more, and the ground on 
which ſo many crowned heads had ſeen their 

5 4 reſidence, 


; „„ Jo 

: reſidence, was laid out into ſtreets. The 

Louvre, which his grandfather had in a great 

meaſure rebuilt, he enlarged; and his mother 

completed the plan intended in the deſtruction 
of the Tournelles, by joining to it the Thu- 
illeries. Philibert de POrme was the archi- 
tect; and he acquired, from this ſtructure, 
the honourable name of the Pallad io of France. 
You ſee now, my dear * * ®, Paris, from 

an humble origin, and after the abſolute de- 


2 ſtruction of molt of the buildings by which 


its firſt increaſe was made, by the hands of 
enemies; riſing, by ſlow degrees, toward the 
ſtate in which we now admire it. It became, 
from this time, an act of popularity to en- 


large and beautify the capital; and a ſucceſſion 


of kings were pleaſed with opportunities of 


1 flattering their own vanity by the ſame act 


by which they e chemſelves with the 
People. 
Henry the Fourth no ſooner found himſelf 
quiet in the throne, than he fell in with the 
plan of his predeceſſors. He finiſhed the 
Pont Neuf, and he received the acknowledg- 


ments of the people in an equeſtrian ſtatue, | 


Which they erected there to him. The Place 


Royale, in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and 


the Place Dauphince, before the Old Palace, 


© roſe under his auſpices : and the applauſes of 


his people, on theſe acts of public ſpirit and 
magnificence, urged him to take in the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain into the encloſure of Paris; 

to widen the quays on both fades the river; 
C5 :. a 
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and to do many other acts of public pomp 
and utility. 

Courtiers do not only imitate the vices of 
their ſovereign: let him ſhew them a better 
example, and they will not fail to emulate 
his virtues. The favourites of Henry ſaw his 
taſte, and they ſaw his reaſons for it. They 
purſued his plan; they ingratiated themſelves 


at once with their prince and with the people; 


a thing not often to be done by the ſame action, 


by raiſing hotels in different quarters of the 
charged city: the ſuburbs that had been ta- 


ken into its limits were decorated with many 


of theſe elegant and pompous edifices at a 
time when the city put on a face of grandeur | 
equal to its enlarged extent. . 


Thus Paris ſaw itſelf riſing to honour and 
Importance, in the reign of the Fourth Henry; 
nor was the proſpect loſt in the ſ ucceeding one : 


the people continued to feel the ſame warmth 
and veneration for their grand city as for their 


grand monarch, and made no ſcruple of be- 
ing ſtripped and plundered, when the advan- 
rages were ſo conſpicuous. Mary de Medicis, 


in "this reign, laid out ſums that would have : 


ſtartled the Roman luxury; and the cardinal 
Richlieu diſburſed treaſures which would have 


ſunk the coffers of an eaſtern emperor. Paris 


now ſmiled upon all the former attempts to 


 agorandize her, as little and unconſequential. 


Edifices roſe, that, while they filled the hearts 


of the people with a noble pride, aſtoniſhed 


the eyes of menen But even this was 
nothing 
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nothing to what followed: when what Hatters 
the ambition of a prince, falls in with the 
approbation of his people, where is the ſtop? 
what was great in a former age, ecliples, if 
it be not eclipied by, what is executed in the 
ſucceeding : all that Philip and that Francis, 
all that Catherine and Richlieu had done in 
the aggrandizing the capital, was nothing 
when compared withthe plans of Colbert, au- 


thoriſed and ſupported by the Fourteenth 


Lewis. Theſe were not confined indeed to 
the city alone ; the people were taught to look 
upon the whole nation as their city, and they 
received as well the propoſals for aggrandizing 


the other reſidences of their idolized eee 


We have ſeen the period under which Paris 
had moſt opportunities of riſing to its envied 
eminence: we have ſeen the time when the 
views of its monarchs were extended no far- 
ther. It was now otherwiſe : the ambition 


of that monarch coſt ſo much, fo immenſe a 


treaſure; and with that took off ſo many 
hands, and fo far alienated the views of that 
proud prince, that a few only of the vaſt 
ſchemes of Colbert could be put in exccution ; 
and a concurrence of accidents determined 
theſe not to be thoſe in particular which fa- 


* youred Paris. 


It was good policy in Lewis to enlarge the 
views of his people to the looking on his 
whole kingdom as the ſcene of dignity 5 ſince 


hae hated in 1455 heart that city which had hith- 


to cngralles both their and princes' attcnion, 
The: 


636) 
The crown had devolved on Lewis when an 
infant. His mother, Anne of Auſtria, was 
a woman by no means qualified for recom- 
mending herſelf as regent: ſhe was arrogant 
and inſolent in her natural diſpoſition; and 
ſhe was under the ſole direction of a church- 
man, in whom thoſe vices were yet more con- 
ſpicuous. Mazarin was indeed the regent: 


the people of Paris were the firſt who felt the 


tyranny, and they reſented it. They at ma- 
ny times threatened, and once almoſt broke _ 
out into rebellion : their ſteps were followed 

by thoſe of the whole kingdom; and it was 
not a wonder that the cardinal hated thoſe 
who hated him, and croſſed the purpoſes of 
his ambition, From him the hatred to Paris 


transfuſed itſelf into the regent z and from 


the mother it flowed in upon the ſon. Lewis 
the Fourteenth grew up under a diſtaſte to 


the capital, which continued with him during 


his whole life; and which his ſucceſſor in- 


| Herits, What had been eaſily implanted in 


the mind of this young king, was indelibly 
axed there by the conduct of the Pariſians, 
during the troubles which the inſolence of 
the queen mother and the ambition of Maza- 
rin gave riſe to. The Prince of Conde headed 


The malecontents againſt the Mazarinian fac- 


tion (for ſo it was univerſally called at that 
time) in the famous action with the royal 
troops in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. The 
Pariſians, on this occaſion, confirmed in their 
ſentiments by the carneſt ſolicitations of ma- 
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dam de Montpenſier, a princeſs of the blood; 
and at her inſtigation fired their cannon upon 


the royal troops, and opened their gates to 
the prince who oppoſed them. All that had 
been inculcated as ſuſpicion, now appeared 
certainty to Lewis: and thefe early principles 
were ſo carefully fixed in his mind, that he 
never ſhook them off. It was owing to this, 
that in the ſucceeding part of his reign the 


ſcchemes of Colbert, which regarded the city 


of Paris, were thrown aſide, under the pre- 
tence of being delayed, and all the treaſure 
that his arms could ſpare, was laviſned o 

Verſailles and Marli. 5 


From this time Paris has not been the ſcene 


of royal magnificence. The immenſe ſums 


which have been expended, have been on the 


palaces where the monarch reſides; and he 


bas paid little regard to the improvement of 
a city, of which neither he nor his predeceſſor, 
dy their own choice, ever entered the ſtreets, 
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LETTER VI. 
OU will ſay, I have traced the origin 
of the magnificence of Paris, to ſhew 


my reading, You know, after the hiſtory 


of my own country, that of France has al- 
ways been my favourite ſtudy, The ſubject 
carried me farther than I had imagined at firſt 
fight; but I know you will pardon my being 
full on a theme which, though it has claimed 
a great ſhare of my attention, has not had 
much of yours, I have been prolix in ſpeak- 
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ing of the city itſelf; I ſhall not be tedious on 
the ſeveral particulars it contains: others have 
been ſufficiently ſo, I had determined to 
write to you of any thing that had not been 
made familiar to me by others, as it will pro- 
bably be new alſo to you: as for the reſt, /icco 
preteream pede. You will give me leave to 
paſs them over lightly. They have given 
me vaſt pleaſure, who am preſent ; but J have 
not the vanity of my own abilities, to ſuppoſe 
I can give you any more by deſcription, than 
others have already, 

I ſhall not give you the height or the di- 
menſions of the cathedral of Notre Dame : 
the venerable pile, part of it more than a 
thouſand, much of it more than ſix hundred 
years old, does honour to the Gothic ſtrength, 
at the ſame time that it ſupports its character 
for beauty. There is an air of grandeur, 1 
muſt confeſs, in the ſimplicity of the antient 
| taſte, which has been ſo happily revived 
throughout Europe, from the ſucceſs of the 
Italian architects; but there is an awe and ve- 
neration in thoſe Gothic piles, that to me 
ſeems better ſuited to the ſolemnities of reli- 
gion. Perhaps this is ut the prejudice of 
cuſtom and education ; I do believe it is no 
more: but I find myſelf unable to conquer 
it. How many of our moſt eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples may, if we dare to examine them, have 
no better foundation ! Itremble to think of it, 

The front of this noble edifice is admired 
for its ſculpture ; > but this does not ſtrike me 
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© equally to many of its beauties. The pillars 
which ſupport the roof, more than an hundred 
in number, fill the eye in a very happy man- 
ner. An accident has very lately diſcovered 
| what had not been ſuſpected till that time, 
that this cathedral of Paris has been begun up- 
on the ruins of ſome Pagan temple: a vault 
was dug in the year 1710, for the burying 
the archbiſhops; the earth had not been open- 
ed before, and, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
workmen and thoſe who employed them, a 
number of antique ſculptures were diſcovered 
there. Four of theſe are ſtill preſerved in 
the chapter, and have afferded ground for a 
multitude of conjectures. They are done in 
the fineſt marble, and contain repreſentations 
of Jupiter, Caſtor, and Vulcan; and one of 
them, a votive of the Nautæ Pariſiaci, is ele- 
gantz; it deſerves, and perhaps J ſhall give it, 
a ſeparate examination. | 


I do not know whether you would not give 


the palm, were you here, to Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey: it is larger every way than the Notre 
Dame; but there is an elegance in the ſtruc- 


ture of the double iles on each ſide of the bo- 


dy of this church, and in the form of the 


role windows, that to me excels every thing 


of the Gothic taſte that I have ſeen, 


The ornaments of later date are worthy the 


| | elegance of the edifice which holds them. The 
great altar, the joint work of Lewis the Thir- 
> teenth and Fourteenth, taking in the whole, 


is at leaſt the moſt magnificent, if I may not 
4 e allow 
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allow it the moſt elegant thing, I have ſeen,” © 


There is a Virgin at the foot of the croſs, ſit- 
ting with a dead Chriſt upon her knees, that, 
for a modern ſculpture, claims very high praiſe: 
but you Know I was early debauched in my 
taſte by what I had ſeen of the antique in 
England; and I do not imagine I ſhall be 
cured of the diſeaſe in Italy. To allow the 
authors of thoſe works however all their ſu- 
periority, there is a vaſt deal of merit in this: 
it is of Carrara marble, and it has been a happy 
block. The face of the Virgin has great 
ſoftneſs z there is juſtneſs in compoſition, but 
there want the bold expreſſion in the one, and 
the noble eaſe of attitude in the other, that 
would have flowed from the chiſſels of two 
thouſand years ago. I am ſingular, I find, in 
my opinion; but the principal merit of the 
piece, with me, is in the expreſſions of the 
muſcles in the corpſe; they are not only in 
their juſt proportion, ſituation, and contor- 
tions from the poſture, but they are thoſe of 
a corpſe. You would diſtinguiſh this, were all 
| the reſt of the figure and of the groupe hid. 
About this are ſtatues of Lewis the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth, offering their crowns and 
ſceptres at her feet; and three angels on each 
ſide : theſe are of bronze, well gilt, and as 
large as life; they carry the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments of the paſſion, and on the whole, have 
an appearance of great dignity. 
[ was led up, at my firſt entrance into the | 
church, to a St. Chriſtopher, the gift of an 


ana 


* 
, 
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F ? | officer] in the court of Charles the Sixth. Much 


had been ſaid to prepoſſeſs me in favour of 
this ſtatue; but if T had heard nothing, I ſhould 
have thought as meanly of it. I am apt to 
N ſuſpect my own taſte, when I differ in this 
manner from the reſt of the world in my 
opinions: ; but I ſhall always ſpeak them. The 


figure is enormouſly large, but it wants cha- 


racter as well as ſpirit: it is a Poly pheme ra- 
ther than a ſaint, and has not one thing be- 


| fidears bigneſs that can have called up peoples 
admiration. 


Philip le Bel, when he had obtained an 
- Important and unexpected victory over his 
bay ſuccelsful enemies, the Flemings rode in- 
to this church in his armour, to perform a 
vow which he had made to the Virgin, as he 


| went to the engagement. The memory of 


this ſignal tranſaction is preſerved by a ſtatue 


; of that monarch, big as the life, on horſeback, 


and armed at all points according to the fa. 
- ſhion of the times, the vizor of his helmet 
down: it ſtands facing the choir ; and, tho? 
ſo little taken notice of, that I doubt whether 
| you have heard of it, I do aſſure you there is 
1 in the air and manner of it that 
pleaſed me greatly. The ſepulchral monu- 


a 4 ments are numerous, but not in general either 
elegant or ſuperb: the beſt are of the duke 

and ducheſs of Alanſon; of archbiſhop du 
= Harlai, and his predeceſſor in the ſee of Paris; 
2 du March; of ſome of the family of the Ur- 
Xx fins, fertile of great men, under the Yalois 
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kings ; and the dukes of Retz, allied to the 4 


houſe of Medicis. The body of the church, 
as well as the choir, are ornamented with a 
number of ſcripture pieces : the beſt French 
hands have been employed on them; and 
ſome, which are Le Brun's, I ſaw with plea- 


ſure; in general, however, they are more 


conſpicuous for number than merit. 


LETTER VIII. 


\ N THEN I gave you an account of what 
thought remarkable in the cathedral 


of Paris; and of ſome things which people, 


more eaſily pleaſed, have thought fo, though 
I did not; I omitted the mention of one of 


its chapels: : it was not that I forgot or over- 


looked it, It is hardly decent to laugh in 
the review of a place of worſhip. You have 
often rallied the humour of our errant knights 
in poetry or romance: I have joined with you 
in the wonder and in the contempt of ſtories 


that repreſented tous men of perſonal valour, 


and the higheſt ſenſe of honour, arming to 
fight when they had no cauſe of quarrel, tra- 


verſing whole foreſts and deſarts, ſtarved more 


than Ulyſſes after his ſhipwreck, and court- 
ing all the dangers of the world; for what? 
in hopes of an opportunity of meeting ſome 


champion like themſelves, with whom to fight 


at ſight, without aſking the reaſon ; and ina 


place where no eye could ſee the deciſion, I 


have looked on all theſe heroes, from the 


knight of la Mancha to the loweſt in wen 
Wit 
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with the ſame ſort of eye as on the Elfin 

knight and Saracen in Spencer; but here is a 

remain that proves them real. 
You have heard of John duke of Bourbon, 


inſtitutor of a whole order of this kind. The 


chapel now called Notre Dame de la Grace 
was, in the year 1416, their chapter-houſe. 
Their ſymbol was a golden fetter round the 
left leg; their title, Chevaliers de Fer & de 
TOr. They bound themſelves by the moſt 
ſolemn ſacrament to attend the duke their ſo- 


vereign into England, and there to fight, at 


the moſt deſperate weapons, with any man 
who thought his miſtreſs handſomer than 


| theirs, The duke viſited England; our Fifth 
Harry brought him from Agincourt ; and 


ſome of the order followed him about as wil- 
lingly as he came. I do not know that he 


thought about this order or his miſtreſs after- 


wards : he never obtained his liberty, but died 
here, after twenty years from the day of that 


immortal victory.---Shall I ſay I am inter- 
| Tupted? ſhall I tell you I have loſt my com- 


panion ? it ſometimes happens to me: ſhall 
I plead the humble excuſe, that ſupper cools? 
1 will uſe them when I want them: it is ho- 
neſter to tell you, I have no more to write. 
There is nothing farther in the Notre Dame 
that has not been deſcribed at large by our 
travellers, and conſequently that you are not 
already acquainted wit. ; 


”% R 
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Lk ET TER IX. 


HE Sainte Chapelle, Ido not know whe- 


ther you have heard of it, I do not re- 


member that I have before, is near the cathe- 


dra]. It is a Gothic ſtructure, rather elegant 


than magnifiquez the work of Lewis the 


Ninth, But though of no ſingular curioſity 
in itſelf, is enobled, if you you will ſuffer me 
to ſpeak like a Frenchman and a good Catho- 
lic, beyond all the edifices in the world, by 
its contents. There are no leſs, if you will 


believe the legend, than the very reliques of 
the crucifixion. The chapel was built on pur- 


pole to receive them by the pious monarch, 
who had more faith than you or I in the ſtory 
of their authenticity. They conſiſt of the 
very Spunge that was dipped in gall and vi- 


negar, to be preſented to our Saviour on the 
croſs; the identical Reed which he held in 


his hand; the iron of the Spear that pierced 
his ſide; the Purple Robe in which they cloath- 


ed him; and his Crown of Thorns: the Croſs 


was too big for carriage, but there had been 
at one time a portable one cut out of the very 
wood of the original : but this was ſtolen in 
the days of their Henry the Third, to the in- 
conſolable grief of the whole Romiſh world. 

How theſe ineſtimable remains fell into 


the hands of Coſroes the Perſian, is not told 


us: that monarch inclined to make a magni- 
ficent preſent, that would coſt him little, to 


the Greek emperor Heraclius, probably got 


ſome 
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Lewis the Eleventh, the other time to avert 
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ſome Jew to fabricate them. The ſtory of 
their origin was too ſacred for enquiry ; and 
if the man who wrought them was well paid, 
or hanged. as ſoon. as he had done, the ſecret 
was ſafe. From the time of Heraclius they 
had been preſerved from reign to reign with 
pious care, in one or or other of the greater 
palaces, ek, 

Baldwyn the Second he was, youwell remem- 
ber, the laſt of the five French emperors .of 
Conſtantinople, at a time when he was at once 
poor and diſtreſſed by numerous enemies, his 


$ 


empire attacked on all ſides, and his forces 


unable to defend it, made himſelf his own 
ambaſſador into France, to implore the pro- 


tection and aſſiſtance of St. Lewis. Troubles 
on troubles fell in during his abſence; danger 
trod upon the heels of danger; the barons 
were unable to inſpirit or to pay the forces 


that preſerved the empire from the joint At- 


tacks of the Greeks and Bulgarians. They 


had yet the ſacred treaſure, and the Venetians 
had money and faith; this was their laſt re- 


ſource: they pawned them to the ſtate of 


Venice; the ſum lent on the ſecurity was 


thirteen thouſand crowns. Lewis redeemed 
them; he ordered a magnificent cavalcade 


for their eſcorte; and himſelf. and his whole 
court went as far as Sens to receive them. 
They were depoſited in the chapel built for 
their reception, and have not been taken out 
ſince, except twice, once to reſtore the dying 


the 


( 46 ) 
the vengeance of heaven from the city, fore. 
ſeen from their offences : whether it be that 
their not ſucceeding on theſe occaſions ; or 
that the bones of St. Genevieve are found to 


anſwer the purpoſe full as well; neither the 
monarchs nor the city have preſumed to take 


the ſame liberty with them ſince. 

You will be aſking whether it were worth 
while to have made this famous chapel, and 
its more famous contents, the ſubject of a 
letter? Peace to your cenſures; though, theſe 
are imaginary treaſures, there are real ones. 
They ſhew a variety of officials on vellum, 
finely illuminated, and among them the 
greateſt curioſity of this trifling kind that I 
have any where ſeen, the maſs-book of the 
great Charlemagne; the goſpels are written 
in gold. If theſe deſerve but a limited re- 


gard, there is one to which the moſt extrava- 


_ gant praiſe will be allowed, by all who ſee it, 
too little: it is a cameo on a perfect and beau- 
tiful oriental agate; the largeſt engraved gem 
in the known world, and, of all that I have 


ſeen, infinitely the fineſt. The ſtory (a truce 


to the ſuſpicious and the chimeric gueſſes of 
the profeſſed antiquarians) is the apotheoſis 
of Auguſtus. I have been told of a ſubject 
of like kind in the treaſury at Vienna; but 
thoſe who praiſe that highly, yet give this the 
preference, I do not know that I ever ſtudied 


a piece of antiquity with equal pleaſure, 


Charles the Fifth, who enriched the Sainte 


Chapelle with this indeed valuable remain of 


* . antient 
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1 (47) - 
antient ſculpture, took the ſtory to be a ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory ; the frame in which it is fixed 
evidently ſhews this; perhaps had it been 
known what it truly was, it never had been 
"purchaſed. Iam aſtoniſhed when I look upon 
the workmanſhip of the antient hands. All 
that they have told us of the ſpirit and genius 


of their ſtatuaries, is confirmed by what we 


ſee on theſe parallel deſigns. The larger re- 


_ *liques of the earlieſt times have been in the 


way of a thouſand accidents, and moſt of 
© theſe on which the greateſt praiſes have been 


6. laviſhed, are loſt: theſe leſſer works have 
been preſerved ; their ſize, their matter, and 


their form have rendered them more eaſily 


\ * preſerved : and while we have theſe, I ſhall 


ee e. 
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not ſcruple to believe the larger works of 


# 


© maſters of the ſame time, which have obtain- 


2 


— Se 


ed more honours from thoſe who ſaw them, 
have deſerved them. When I contemplate 


| the deified Auguſtus on this table, I do not 


© oy 


wonder at the exclamations of thoſe who ſaw 
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of that admiration, that aſtoniſhment with 
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7 
which men ſaw the faces which he gave, in his 


= ſtatues, to the gods and heroes. The figure 
of the emperor, in this piece, is more than 
mortal; and it is moſt evident that the ſculp- 
cor in this caſe, as well as the ſtatuary in the 
bother, worked not from any model of living 


WIRES > 


or of before commemorated dignity or beauty. 
They were men of exalted conceptions ; they 
had genius to figure to themſelves what . 

\ 5 Jeity 


the works of a Phidias: I conceive the ſenſe 


| 
| 
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jeſty and elegance ſuperior to mortal was; the 


mind's eye could conceive what that of the 
head could not ſee, a perfect face; and all the 


nobleneſs of that idea deſcended on the gem, 0 


or into the marble. 


Thoſe were indeed days of ſtatuary and 
ſculpture: they were days of painting too, 
in which Demetrius was condemned as never 


riſing beyond the excellencies which he ſaw 
in nature; in which Dionyſius was allowed 
but a ſmall ſhare of fame, and the cenſure 


paſſed upon him was, that he drew men barely 


as they were. I have reverenced the old Ly- 


ſippus for deſpiſing his cotemporary ſculptors 


on the ſame foundation. They make men 


(ſaid he, ſmiling) “ ſuch as they are found in 


nature; I, ſuch as they might be made, if 
c accidents did not prevent her courſe.” 
Romantic as all this may ſeem, my dear 
**, there requires no more than an acquain- 
tance with the pleces lett us by theſe very men 


to ſhew that they had juſtice in all they ſaid. 


Nature affords us a thouſand bodies, wanting 
in one part or other of that beauty which 


ſome other, deficient perhaps in another part, 


poſſeſſes; for one that but approaches towards 


elegance in all. When the painter or the 
ſtatuary is to repreſent the reſemblance of a 
particular perſon, he muſt adhere to what he 
ſees in it; but when he enters on hiſtory, as 
left at large, when conſummate beauty of 


figure, or unblemiſhed dignity of mind, is 


all he has to expreſs, what is it that ſhall tye 


him 
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I him to 2 ſlaviſh imitation of imperfeCtiosn ? 
what is he then to do? When Zeuxis was to 
figure Helen, he copied the ſeveral graces of 
4 five Grecian beauties ; and from what was ex- 
cellent i in each, he finiſhed what Cicero gives 
us as the firſt and perfecteſt example of beauty. 
- But to the genius of a Phidias this ſtratagem 
were poor: not content with the examining 
© five, he would have contemplated the beauties 
of the whole race of women: this was his 
practice. From theſe he would not have ſer- 
Vvilely borrowed any thing, or made his He- 
len one woman at the breaſt, another in the 
hand, and on the whole a compoſition of a 
f * thouſand diſcordant parts: much otherwiſe. 
1 4 From the ſucceſs; of nature in the ſeveral 
parts of theſe, he would have formed in his 
 Zown well ordered mind the poſſibility of her 
F ©. having joined in ſome one form all theſe per- 
fections, and rendered them much greater by 
the combination in a perfect whole. Every 
part gives grace to every other; that which 
never exiſted, nor ever will exiſt in nature, 
and have been thus brought together in his 
f 1 and from the idea he would have form- 
9 ed, that beauty which he intended ſhould be 
1 perfect by all the world. 

If there be difficulty in repreſenting a per- 
e mortal beauty, there muſt be infinitely 
more in giving the figure of a ſuperior being. 

bu This there was no way of executing but up- 
F on the plan of this idea of perfection. Others 
degraded deities i into men, becauſe human ex- 
4 Vor. 1 D cellence 
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ſo among the more conſpicuous faces, thoſe 
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cellence was all they could arrive at, who had 
not raiſed their thoughts to any thing greater, 


On the contrary, Phidias made his Gods as 
he conceived them; and as his conceptions 
were his own, as none. elſe had or r. 
could come up to them, the exprefſion 


proclaimed at firſt ſight ſomething that was 
„ CSE 3 
Perhaps there is yet more difficulty in the # 
intermedjate form, the deified hero, The 
dignity of an immortal muſt be given, and 
yet the mortal muſt not be quite thrown off. 
It is impoſſible for words to picture the mixed 
character; but the ſculpture on this cameo 
diſplays it fully. The dignity of Phidias's 
Jupiter, the ſoftneſs of the Helen of that 
Zeuxes, are blended in it. I never viewed a 


face with ſuch admiration : but this makes but 
a ſmall part of the piece; there are in all 


twenty-four figures in it, in relief, and if not 


of equal, yet all of excellent workmanſhip. 


Auguſtus is in the habit of the Olympian Jove; 


and till I ſaw it, I never had entertained a true 


conception of the antient ſtatuary, ſo celebra- 
ted as the works of the Phidias whom I have ©? 
named, and his cotemporaries : it is Jupiter, 
and yet it is Auguſtus ; it is at once a mortal F 
and a divinity, Livia is in the form of the 
Argive Juno ; the Genius of Rome makes a 
ſurpriſing and a glorious figure: there are al- 


of 


on of Y 
them in the marble was a new form, and 


1 FF 
4 | Tolius Cæſar, julia, Nero, Druſus, Tibe- 


Tus, Germanicus, and Caligula. 
I hardly wonder at the ſtory of this ſculp- 
ture not being made out in the dark times in 
Which it was depoſited in this chapel. There 
- Fequired a knowledge in antiquities, a converſ- 
ance with the remains of it, to underſtand it. 
There is indeed nothing that gives me higher 
atis faction in the proſecution of this (as they 
gre pleaſed to call it who do not underſtand 
| g) dep ſtudy, than the happineſs of one part 
: 


of it making out and explaining: another, How 
know the faces of Julius and Auguſtus? how 
giſtinguiſh that one of the other figures is Ne- 
ro, and another Tiberius? idle and chimeric 
- gonjectures! methinks I hear ſome unhallowed 
ps exclaim, We know them from other re- 
mains of the ſame period; and though they 
- are not named here, we have ſeen them on 
- medals, with their names around them, 
Wherever we have met with them on coins, 
* they are the ſame; wherever we have met 
Pith the ſame face in ſculpture or in painting, 
the ſtory in which it is engaged confirms the 
: Fe g founded in remembrance; one part 


the groupe explains the other; and we are 
& certain as of the faces of our molt intimate 
Acquaintance, But I ſhall tire you: you have 
got the fondneſs for theſe ſtudies that runs 
rough my whole frame, but you have eyes 
pen to conviction; and I know you will be 
gleaſed to ſee that which you have been uſ:d 
= luppole mere curioſity, rendered uſeful. 
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Very good friend of yours as well y | 
mine, my dear , has often de- | 
clared himſelf diſſatisfied, that he has yet con- fa 
tributed nothing to your entertainment: he t 
had reſolved not to deviate from his imme. ll 
_ diate road to do this, but at length an oppor- | [tt 
tunity offered, and he hath ſeized upon it. Yoy © 
know writing is troubleſome to him; I do 
not know whether you are ſenſible, but I af- 


{ure you I have long ſince been made ſo, that „ fac 

it is more troubleſome to his readers: one,; | 

vexed with the man who writes illegibly what oy 
1 


one has a mind to read. Accept me as his | 
amanuenſis. I think his ſubject but a df, 
one, but he is poſitive it will pleaſe you. [| * 
have been charmed with his manner of pro- 
ſecuting it; but I have a double advantage, 
J am eager in the ſtudy to which it belongs, 
and I have ſeen what only can be deſcribed to? 
you. This preface is too long: but to the 4 
matter... 5 
Fou have heard of the plaiſter of Paris, o | . 
which it has lately been ſo much a faſhion to 
make buſts and figures: it is made from 
| ſtone dug at Montmartre in this neighbour-F' 
hood, and has its name from the capital, | * 
where is the principal mart for it. M 7 
has been theſe two days in the pits z while | 
have been ſtudying the unknown ſculptor of 
two thouſand years ago, he has been in 2 
much converſation as his moderate 1 y . 
| renchß 
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French will let him, with the diggers of thoſe | 


| ſtones. This morning he threw ſome. frag- 
ments of his collection into my way at break- 
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faſt. I was going to ſweeten my tea with 
them: you never ſaw any ſubſtance ſo perfectly 
like loaf ſugar as the ſtone of which this plai- 


ſter is made; there are ſome pieces of it 


© coarſer, theſe reſemble the leſs refined loaves 
but the fineſt are more white and clcan than 
the moſt highly refined of the Dutch manu- 
facture. 

He led me to his room, on a table in which 
there was an arrangement of a multitude of 


the pieces or lumps of it, in their natural form 


as taken from the pit. The fineſt of them 


are white as ſnow 3 and though two or three 


inches in thickneſs, they are little inferior to 


| cryſtal in tranſparence : they are all broad and 
flat. It does not, I find, lie in whole con- 
r rocks, as the ſtone does i in our Engliſh 
quarries; it is naturally in theſe flat looſe 
| Pieces: ; they are of different ſizes, and lie 


1 among a kind of looſe marle, a good deal 


| like that blue and red marle which they uſe - 


at your ſeat in Leiceſterſhire for manure, 


At one end of the table lay a number of 


vuaſt cakes of a tranſparent ſubſtance, reſem- 


1 
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Wing: ice, TI have ſeen the lumps of Muſcovy 
Wy onglaſs, with flakes of which my ſiſters uſed 


to cover pictures. On taking a piece more 


Miao a foot long, and more than an inch in 


| thickneſs, from among theſe, I no ſconer ſaw 
it r compoſed of flakes in the like manner, and 
| D 5 CH ready 
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ready to ſplit at the leaſt touch, than I de. 


clared it hh ſame. The ſagacity of M—— 
ſurpriſed me : among the apparatus to his mi- 


croſcope, which always is a part of his baggage, 5 
he had a little lump of iſinglaſs ready to 
mend the ſliders: he ſlipped off a flake cf . 
one and of the other; he bade me mind, that 


the iſinglaſs would bend any way, and recover 
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itlelf to its flatneſs by its own elaſticity : a 
flake of the other could not be bent without 


breaking: he told me this alone was proof 
that they were perfectly different ſubſtances; |. 
but he convinced ine of it, by putting the 
two flakes into the fire that of the Mont. 
martre ſtone calcined to a white powder in an |, 
inſtant; and all the force of the continued © 
heat did not at all affect the otker. He ſur- Þ. 
prized me more by telling me, that though Þ * . 
this and the iſinglaſs, which ſeemed ſo much 9 
alike, were perfectly different; yet this and) 
the plaiſter ſtone, which ſeemed as d. ferent þ 
as ice and ſugar, were in effect the ſame, The 
flat and perfectly tranſparent ſtone, he told f 
me, was found indiſcriminately with the com- 


mon plaiſter, and is no other than that very 
ſubſtance, only under a more perfect form. 


It anſwers the ſame kind of purpoſes, only . | 
keeping up its prerogative of excellence, as 
the other; and when calcined makes that 


beautiful white maſs which we ſee in thoſe 
figures ſold at our ſhops. This more pure and 
elegant maſs, under the ſame management, 
hardens i into a kind of marble, T here pr 
only 
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T 
only a ſlight burning of theſe ſtones to make 
them fit for grinding to powder; and after 


that the duſt is wetted with common water, 


and made fo thin that it will run; in this con- 
dition it is caſt into moulds, and it preſently 
hardens on the one part into a ſofter, and on 
the other into a firmer matter. The variety 


of buſts and figures which you ſee, are made 
by this management of the common plaiſter 


of Paris; and the ſlabs in imitation of mar- 
ble, of the fine flat ſtone. You have ſeen 


tables imitating marble, and very nearly as 
hard as ſome of the ſofter kinds of it, on 


which there has been pictured a card, a book, 
or a piece of fruit; they are all made of this 
fine tranſparent ſtone, which is dug in the 
Montmartre pits, The greater part of what 


remember to have ſeen pits of it in Yorkſhire, 
and ſome of the midland counties: but it is 
coarſe and poor in conipariſon of the Mont- 


martre kind; and the ſtatues formed of it 


are of inferior value. The flat ſtone is the 
produce of the French pits alone ; and it was 
long before it was diſcovered that it was from 


this the-artiſts of that nation made their arti- 


hcial marble : if it benot known yet in Eng- 
land, I ſhall be glad of having informed 


them of it, 


I am toconfeſs to you, that I was backward 


in taking my warm friend's word about two ſo. 


very unlike ſubſtances, being in reality the 
Di4 „ "ame. 


a . mY 


8 eon echt ing ene in England, is, I be- 
lieve, thè produce of our own Country, T 


(. 56.) 
fame, To one who judged only by the eye, 


the aſſertion could not but appear a very 


ſtrange one; but it was ſoon explained to me. 


The plaiſter ſtone was white and gritty, the 


other colourleſs and formed of large plates, 
Jaid one upon another. 
diſcovered to me that this difference, ſtrong 
and ſtriking as it appeared, was no more than 
ſuperficial. He called me in a moment to 
caſt my eye upon what he had placed before 
that machine, To the queſtion of what it 
was, I anſwered, one of thoſe flat and pellu- 
cid ſtones. He removed the glals, and ſhewed 
me that he had crumbled to pieces a corner 
of one of the other ſtones, and that what [ 
had ſeen under that enlarged view as a vaſt 


Rake of the other kind, was in reality no 


more than a ſingle granule or ſeparated par- 


ticle of. the other. It was evident from this, 
that the two bodies ſo different in appearance 
to the unaſſiſted ſight, were in reality the 
ſame ; and that all the true diſtinction was, 


that nature had in the one formed the flat 
maſs large, and depoſited it ſingle, whereas 


in the other many of the ſmaller had been 
thrown together. On directing the aſſiſted 


1 towards the whole mals, this was yet 


more evident; and when in that view, every 


fragment was enlarged to the full ſize of the 


ſingle flake ; the whole appeared. a rough 

rock, compoſed of a multitude of ſpangles 

thrown together. 

Every Particle thus ſwelled to the ſize of 
he 
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C 
the whole flake, was of the ſame figure, ob- 


Tong and irregularly angulated. The rhom- 
© boidal ſtones of a pellucid matter formed in 


our clay pits, and which Ms tells me, 
3 though he cannot tell me why, the naturaliſts. 
call ſelenites, moon-ſtones, are of a ſubſtance 
nearly reſembling theſe: you may remember 
the workmen picked gut many of thoſe from 
the clay thrown up in digging your well, and 
your ſiſters honoured them with a place in 
© your grotto, Theſe flakes are perfectly like 
| thoſe bodies in texture, colcur, and tranſpa- 
: rence, only that they are not as thoſe, regu- 
| larly angular, but abrupt and unequal at the 
ends. Such are the ſingle and detached great 
pieces, ſuch the ſmall granules of the com- 
Plicated maſs. I was now convinced they 
were the ſame in all reſpects, and it remained 


T E experiment upon their nature. 


My ſagacious friend ſeems informed, not 


only of the form of the things he ſtudies, but 
of al that relates to their uſes and manage- 
; ment; he promiſed to ſhew me the manner of 


forming the plaiſter from theſe ſtones of both 
Sv and to give me proof of what he had 
ſaid as to the ſuperior quality of that made 


| q | from the pellucid or flaky kind. I have been 


- uſed to be terrified from experimenting by the 


14 turnaces and apparatus declared to be neceſſary 


in all the books of chemiſtry. I find when 


people have a mind to uſe the art without 
pomp and parade, theſe things are in a pron 
| meaſure unneceſſary. 


Ds A com- 


—— ä —— 


—— 


ready for ſervice, Mes prepared his molds, 
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A common fire ſerved in the place of the 
Furnaces, and all the other requiſites for cal- 
cining the ſtones, and a very moderate de- 
gree of heat does the whole work, M——$ © 
put a lump of each kind into a clear part of | 
the fire; and by that time they were red hot, 


took them out calcined : both the one and the : 


other were now of a ſnow white, and the 
change was moſt perceived in the flaky kind, 
becauſe it had totally loſt its beautiſul cranſpa- 
rency. Theſe were ſeparately powdered in a | 
mortar; and as the powder made from the 
finer kind was not ſufficiently burnt, he gave 


it a recalcination : the elaboratory of a che- 


miſt would have furniſhed ſome hard-named 


veſſel for this purpoſe, but in our hotel a com- 
mon fire-ſhovel performed it perfectly well. 


I cannot but mention to you a circumſtance 
in this operation, which pleaſed me extremely : 


the difference between ſolids when in powder, 


and fluids, never had appeared to me 1n ſo in- 


conſiderable a light as it did in this proceſs. 7 
The fire-ſhovel was filled with the powder of 
the flaky ſtone, and ſet on the fire; when 


thoroughly heated, the powder did not receive 
the action of the fire, as you would have ex- 
pected, without motion; it quickly began to 
ſtir, and toward the end of the time moved 


and lifted up and down, exactly in the manner 
of boiling water. 


The powder of the other kind had been | 
ſufficiently burnt before; this now was alſo 


and 


and wetted both: feparately; he caſt them into 
the places ſeverally prepared for them, and 
from the common kind was produced ina few 
minutes the buſt I ſend you ; from the other, 
the little lab which accompanies it. He 
charges me to apologize for the coarſe ng 
clumſy manner in which they are done; but I 

| fatter myſelf you will find the buſt much ſu- 
perior, in point of its matter, to the generality 
of thoſe you meet with in town; and the ſlab 
very little inferior, either in colour or, hardneſs, 
FRF TE: FE 
I had ctiriofity, after I had been'thus per. 
fectly informed as to the nature and uſe of 
the two kinds, to enquire the opinion of my 
friend, how it had happened that two ſtones, 
perfectly the ſame in their principles, and even 
Nee ee eee 
for ſuch he had proved them to be, came in 


the ſame place to be formed in ſo different a 


manner? My friend drew up his countenance, 
and told me, it would be hard to take the 
compaſs neceſſary to anſwer my queſtion clear- 
ly; however, ſaid he, what a few words will 
do towards it, ſhall nar be wanting. 
le obſerved, that the whole ſubſtance of 
the earth, and all things contained in it, were 
originally formed of particles ſeparated from 
water. So ſays the Moſaic account of the 
creation; and fo have ſaid all the philoſophers 


| of old time, without the aſſiſtance of inſpi- 
ration, from the mere principles of reaſon. 


7 There was a time, he alſo obſerved, when all 


[1 
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the ſolid matter of the globe, at leaſt that of 
its whole . ſurface to a certain depth, far be- 
yond all that we dig in mining, was again 
taken up and ſuſpended in water: the hardeſt 
rocks are evidently compoſed of particles once 
thus ſwimming in a fluid, ſince ſea ſhells are 
found immerſed in them, and could not other- 
wiſe have been let into them. Theſe two 
kinds of plaiſter ſtone, continued he, were in 
the ſame manner formed of particles ſeparated 


from water: if we would know how, we may 


fee it explained in the concretion of common 
falt, Water will diſſolve it, and will retain it 
diſſolved ; but as ſoon as the ſun and wind, 
or the more ſpeedy operation. of a fire, have 
evaporated ſome part of the water, the falt 
can be no longer ſuſtained in what remains; 


but is ſeparated, and forms a ſolid body, or a 


number of ſolid bodies, OG. to the ſides x 


of the veſſel. 

It is not only, continued M 8, the ge- 
neral formation of thoſe ſtones chat is thus ex- 
plained by that of the ſhooting of a diſſolved 


{alt into a ſolid form. Truth, when brought 


into a ſyſtem, generally anſwers many more 
purpoſes than were at firſt expected. If the wa- 


ters have evaporated ſlowly, the ſalt forms it- 


ſelf in its ſolid ſtate more regularly; if it have 
been carried off quickly, the maſſes are more 
-confuſed, Suppoſing it common ſea ſalt that 


had been diſſolved in the water, the regular 


figure of its cryſtal is a cube; if the water be 


evaporated gradually, the ſalt ſhoots into theſe 


regular 


8 (6)... 

regular cryſtals, and all the particles are large, 
* tranſparent, and of a cubic form; if, on the 
*contrary, the evaporation have been quicker, 


the operation becomes confuſed, and inſtead 


of large and ſeparate cryſtals, there are formed 
© irregular maſſes formed of ſmaller, leſs regu- 
lar, and leſs pellucid cryſtals, thrown together 


without any order. It is not uncommon in our 
ſalt pans, where the proceſs is continually per- 


formed, and all parts of it not equally attended 
to, to ſee different quantities of the ſalt in the 

different parts of the pan of various figures; 
that which has concreted during a fiercer heat 
is in confuſed maſſes, that which has concreted 
during a ſlower evaporation is in larger and 
| ſeparate cryſtals. „„ 

In the ſame manner, continued he, with 
great clearneſs and propriety, the particles 
Which compoſed this plaiſter ſtone of both 
kinds, were once ſuſpended in a fluid, in wa- 
ter ſurrounding and covering the face of this 
globe. As the larger and ſingle grains, and 
the maſſes formed of ſmaller are in the former 


caſe the ſame ſalt, ſo in this the matter form- 


ing the large and pellucid flakes, and the com- 

plex and leſs clear maſſes, is the ſame The 
fluid evaporated in different degrees and quan- 
tities, and when it paſſed off ſloweſt gave op- 


portunity for the formation of the clearer, 
larger, and finer flakes : when more rapidly, 


I6b!t!wd +, 


the ſame matter formed itſelf into ſmaller 
\ flakes, though of the ſame general form and 
hape; and theſe coaleſced, through the hurry 
of the operation, into lumps of different big- 
£7 : . nels, 
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neſs, according to that hurry, or to the ſome- 
what ſlower evaporation. 
You will acknowledge, as I did, that every 
thing was very fairly explained by this ſyſtem, 
except for one unlucky circumſtance, which is, 
that plaiſter of Paris is not ſoluble in water; 
that falt thrown into that fluid will inſtantly 
melt in it, but that if this ſtone lies for ever 
at the bottom of a river, it will not loſe a 
grain of its weight. I made the objection, 

and Ms, after a preparation, ſuch as had 
_ preceded the other, went through the dificulty 


in a better manner than any who have written 


on it, and upon very different principles. 
This philoſophy, like every thing elſe about 
him, is new; but you will be pleaſed, if you 
are not perfectly ſatisfied with it. You ſhall 


have it in another letter; for the preſent, good 


night; I have carried myſelf beyond my 
time, almoſt beyond my paper 


. 


HE objection which you have raiſed 
againſt my account of the formation of 


oe ſtone of Montmartre, holds good, ſaid 


M 3, equally againſt that pf all the other 
mineral bodies 1n the world. It 1s moſt cer- 
tain, as I told you before, that the hardeſt 
rocks have been formed, as well as theſe ſofter 
and ſmaller maſſes, from particles ſeparated 
from a fluid ; and it is equally plain, that they 
are all of them at preſent indiſſoluble in wa- 
ter. It is certain indeed that many of them 


arc: 
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are ſo in all fluids if another liquor therefore, 
and not water, could have been called out up- 
on the ſurface of the earth on this occaſion, it 
would not have anſwered the purpoſe, accord- 
ing to our preſent knowledge ; water there- 
fore might anfwer the purpole as well as any 


other; and it 1s certain, that there was — 
water to affect it. 


There required no more power, there was 
no more difficulty to the Creator, to form the 
particles of which all theſe hard bodies were to 
be made, in water, than to form them out of 
water. If we enquire into the depths of na- 
ture, we know what power it is that cauſes what 
we call the cryſtallization of ſalts, we ſhall 
find that it is attraction. While a certain por- 
tion of the fluid ſwam about the yet uncon- 
nected particles, they were more attracted by 
that water than by one another; but as ſoon 
as a part of the water was gone, they were 
brought nearer to one another than before, and 
in that ſtate they are attracted by one another 
more powerfully, than they are ſeverally at- 
tracted by the water; therefore they get to- 
gether and compoſe theſe viſible maſſes. So 
ſays Newton; ſo acts Nature: they are always 
correſpondent to one another. 


On this principle let us ſuppoſe the particles 


of all hard bodies created in a ſtate of ſuſ- 


penſion in a fluid, lodged in that immenſity 
of water which coined the whole ſurface of 


| the earth, as we are expreſly told by Moſes, 


at the time of the Creation ; ; the fluid was in 
ſuch 


\ 
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ſuch quantity at this time in proportion to thoſe 
particles, that they were attracted more by its 
particles, than by one another, becauſe in the 
great quantity of fluid they were kept at a 
diſtance. In this ſtate they muſt have all re- 
mained ſuſpended in the fluid. We are told 
that the earth was formed out of this water ; 
nay, we are told how it was formed out of it: 
« The ſpirit of God moved upon the face of 
« the waters” the expreſſion is pompous z 
but if one ſays, The wind blew upon the wa- 
ter, it is as good a tranſlation from the He- 
brew; nay, it is the ſame ſenſe very fairly, in 
plainer words, Let us look candidly and 
freely into things, and not fear to offend the 
Divine Majeſty by enquiring into his works 
it will on the contrary pleaſe him, and is do- 
ing him rational honour : the winds and all 
the elements are his miniſters, and are made 
to obey his purpoſes; nor 1s there leſs of power 
or of wiſdom in performing any thing by their 
means, than in doing it without them, 

An earth was to be formed ; the ſolid par- 
ticles of which it was to be compoſed, were 
ſuſpended in a fluid : by what means were 
they to be got together, and made to concrete 
into a ſolid maſs? we know this to be effected 
only by that attraction which takes place upon 
a leſſening of the quantity of the water. Eva- 
poration was neceſſary; and in that ſtate in 
Which things were, what material agent was 
there in being, by which to bring about that 
evaporation, but the winds? We acknowledge 

OR that 
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that nothing, after the effect of heat, is of 
equal force in the matter of evaporation, with 
wind : we ſee that even heat, the genuine pa- 
rent of evaporation, aſſiſted by winds, is of 
double energy; the wet ſtreets are more dried 
in two hours of windy, than in a day of the 
brighteſt ſtill weather: and to bring it nearer 
to the preſent caſe, the bay- ſalt makers, whoſe 
pans are pits of clay, whoſe fire the ſun, find 


more ſalt is made in one windy, than in ten 


of the hotteſt ſerene days. 


We have conſidered the water, which at the 


time of the creation certainly, and which very 
probably a ſeeond time, at the univerſal de- 
luge, tor all our philoſophy cannot inform us 


what the water was that brought about that 
great cataſtrophe, nor whence it was brought; 


as impregnated with the particles of all hard 


bodies, kept ſuſpended in it, becauſe kept at 


a diſtance from one another by the quantity of 
the ſolvent, It pleaſed the Creator of the 


univerſe to form this globe; it pleaſed him to 
form it of the materials ſuſpended in that fluid: 


we are even told the means by which he effect- 


ed it, by evaporation, the only natural means. 


There was yet no ſun, there was therefore no 
material agent but that commotioa of air 
which drives it in a current, and forms what 
we call wind. The conſequence of wind 
blowing fiercely, and in a continuance, on 
that immenſe body of water, was the carry ing 


a part of it up into the atmoſphere : the re- 


mainder was not ſufficient to retain the parti- 
cles 
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cles ſuſpended as they had been in the larger 
quantity : and what muſt have been the con- 


and the formation of this earth, 


Is ir ſtrange, after this, to aſſert, that all 


things of the mineral world have been formed 
by a ſeparation of their particles out of wa- 
ter; or is it chimerical to explain the forms 


and differences in figure and congeries of theſe 


bodies on that principle, and to account for 
their varieties by the analogy between this 
operation, ſubmitted only at ſuch a diſtance 
of time to the reaſon ; and that of ſalts, which 
we can at pleaſure diffolve in water, and throw 
into all theſe forms under our eyes by the va- 


rious meaſures of that evaporation ? You will 


return your queſtion upon me; why then, if 
this were once the caſe, cannot we diſſolve 
theſe ſtones, as we do falt, at our pleaſure 
again in water? The anſwer is not confined 
to a ſingle aſſertion. 
Tf we allow, that at preſent theſe . 
bodies cannot be diſſolved in water at our 
leaſure, does it at all infer that they were not 


originally ſo ſuſpended by the hands of Om: 


nipotence? What is attraction, and when did 
it begin to act? He who knew its effects beſt 


of all men; he who eſtabliſhed its laws, and 


pointed out its limits and powers, Newton 


| himſelf, pretends not to underſtand it: he 
does not explain, he does not attempt to ex- 


plain, what it is, or how it acts; he reſolves 
. 6 it 
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ſequence ? that which was; a precipitation 
and concretion of the hard and ſolid particles, 
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it into the immediate will of the Creator; he 
declares it a quality impreſſed by him on all 
matter, whoſe effects we ſee, but whoſe cauſe 
we are not to expect farther to underſtand, 
How know we when this principle was con- 
nected with matter? who has told us, that it 


was coeval and congenial with it? It may 


have been impreſſed at the very time when 
the earth was to be produced; it may have 
been wanting before: on this principle even 
the winds would have been neceſſary to have 


effected what we ſee; and in this caſe that 


may have been the ſtate of ſolid bodies be- 
fore their acquiring this great power, which 
it is impoſſible for us to induce upon them 
afterwards. On this principle, continued 
M——s, with his accuſtomed force and per- 
ſpicuity of argument, theſe bodies may have 
been formed from particles once ſuſpended in 


water, although we are not able to diſſolve 


them again; although the laws of nature now 


ſhould prevent a repetition of what happened 


before they were eſtabliſhed. You will allow 
me on this ſyſtem, that theſe bodies may have 
been diſſolved in water, though they cannot 
now be diſſolved in it. Es . 
But this conceſſion, though I have a right 


do it, is not neceſſary, I do not know any 
thing that is not at this time diſſoluble in wa- 


ter. Bodies may ſubmit to certain forms, un- 
der proper circumſtances, which reſiſt them 
ever ſo abſolutely when thoſe circumſtances 
are wanting. I know that gold will loſe of 
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its weight by a continued management in wa- 
ter, and that the water wil! be impregnated 
with its qualities. Many operations will diſ- 
poſe bodies to changes, Which they will not 
ſafer without thoſe previous operations; and 
amongſt thoſe often the leaſt important pro- 


duce the greateſt effects. Sulphur will diſſolve 


iron, but not unleſs that iron be heated red 
hot: the Bohemian ſtone imbibes the light, 
and becomes luminous in the dark, but it will 
not do this without a previous calcination. 
Fire opens the bodies of all things, and it af- 
fects different ones differently; the ſame heat 
that calcines marble into lime, runs flint into 
glaſs. Theſe are the principles on which you 
w1ll enter into the meaning of an experiment, 


by which you ſhall be convinced that this 


ſtone, though in its own form it might lie 
ages in water unhurt, yet is ſoluble in water. 
There requires a certain management; there 
requires the aſſiſtance of fire: you ſhall ſee it 
employed, and you ſhall fee the luppoſed 1 im- 
poſſibility performed. 

After this lecture in his new philoſophy, he 
produced a morſe] of the fineſt kind of the 
Montmartre ſtone ; he crumbled a piece from 
one corner of it between his fingers : he laid 


the powder on a plate of glaſs, and placing it - 
under the microſcope, he made me acquaint 


myſelt thoroughly with the form of the par- 


ticles. As I have broke this with caution, 
continued he, I have only deſtroyed the com- 


pages, without wounding the ſeveral particles. 
Lou 
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You ſee moſt of them at leaſt entire; their 
figure approaches to a rhomboid, but it is not 
regularly ſuch; they are all flat, all of a cer- 
tain thickneſs, proportioned to their extent. 
Where ſo many particles are found of the 
ſame form, it is juſt to conclude, that is the 
form which nature gives them. 

Theſe were laid by, and the lump from 
which they had been ſeparated was put into 
the fire: when red hot, it was thrown into a 
baſon of water. The liquor, thus impregna- 


ted by its particles, was filtred through paper, 


that nothing ſolid might remain in it, to de- 
ceive us in the experiment. A drop of this 
was put upon a plate of glaſs, and by the mi- 
croſcope was diſcovered to be as perfectly clear 
as the eye had repreſented it. Notwithſtand- 
ing the appearance, ſaid M, this water 


is in the condition of that from which the 
_ earth was originally formed; at leaſt in re- 


gard to this ſingle ſtone, there are ſuſpended 
though imperceptibly in it, particles of that 
ſolid body; the means to get them together 
is evaporation, When he had thus far ex- 

plained to me what he was about, he held the 
ſlip of glaſs at a diſtance over the fire; as 
ſoon as it began to ſmoke, he placed it again 
hefore the microſcope; in an inſtant a circle 
of dry white matter was formed round the 
verge of the drop; a moment after, little 
ſpecks of ſolid matter began to appear at a 


ſcmall diſtance within that rim: theſe were 


created, as it were, under our own eye, and 
„ when 
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when examined, were all of the fame 
form and figure in all reſpects with the 
granules of the larger maſſes; and they 


alſo are the ſame with the flat cakes of the 


larger kind, 
} had now under my eye a proof of more 


than I had expected to ſee proved at all: here 


was not only an inſtance of a ſtone, in its own 


nature incapable of diſſolution in water, dif- 
ſolved and perfectly ſuſpended in that fluid, 


but the very act of concretion, by which it 
again aſſumed its proper form, was explained ; 


and the figure, odd as it was, of the looſe 


maſſes, and of the granules of the compacted 


_ ones, was evinced to be the natural ſhoot of 


the tone, This, ſaid M-—-5, has explained 


to you the origin ol the a and finer pieces; 
there yet remains to be ſhewn you, why all the 
matter contained in this ſuſpended ſtate, was 


not thus regularly ſeparated. The heat that 
had been employed at the firſt, was very mo- 
derate; he now held the glaſs nearer to the 
fire, and when hotter than before, placed it 


again under the microſcope: We now ſaw a 
ſtrong buſtle in the little remainder of the 


fluid. Solid particles appeared in greater and 
greater quantity every moment; they huddled 
together, they joined one another promiſ- 


cuouſly, and the reſult was a rude ſhapeleſs 


maſs, perfectly like that of the common 
plaiſter ſtone, only with the difference of ſize. 
[ have been long on this fubject: but it en- 


tertained me greatly: I flatter myſelf you will 


not 


1 
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L not be leſs pleaſed with it. Truth and con- 


Y | viction are the ſame thing; there is ſomething 

in them that cannot but pleaſe a mind fond of 
knowledge, as I know yours to be, when 

7 ſu ported by that univerſal charm, novelty. 

: Will you not join with me in faying, that there 
is a way of treating even the drieſt ſubjects 
under which they become agrecable ? 
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{| LETTER XI. 


FAVE I not tired you with philoſophy.? 

J ſhall never be wearied with it. There 
is ſomething in the books of the writers on 
! cheſe ſubj cets that is abſtruſe and perplexed; 
© but it is e otherwiſe when we hear the leſ- 
ſons from a friend. I believe thoſe authors, 
like chemiſts, fill their diſcoveries with diffi- 
© cultics, to enhance their value: nothing is ſo 
- ſimple, nothing ſo perſpicuous, as their doc- 
| + trines, when inſtead of this parade of know- 
c i leage, they are diicloſed by one who has no 
4 * farther i intent than being underſtood, Do not 
be alarmed, I am not introducing any more 
of theſe diſquiſitions to you, Ny obſerva- 
tions are properly a comment on my laſt letter, 
rather than an introduction to this; but full 
of my friend's praiſe, I have not the art of 
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being ſilent. 

The evening ſerved for all the operations 

U of my microſcopic chemiſt; I have begun the 

day with continued obſervations more imme- 

| fn in my own way. The Jeſuit s Church, 
in the Quarter of St. Anthony, is no mean 
piece 


(72) 
piece of modern architecture; but it is loaded 
rather than embelliſhed with decorations. The 
College of Lewis the Great, as it is called, is 
another church, in which I admired a library 


more than I had any thing in the former, | 7 


though much more renowned: the Luxem- 


burg Quarter ſhews us another, under the name | 
of the Noviciate ; it is not contemptible, but 


inferior to the firſt. 1 
I have much more to ſay of the abbey of 
St. Genevieve: it is the moſt remarkable edi- 


| fice I have ſeen; the oldeſt monument of 


chriſtianity in France. Clovis the Great built 


it, in accompliſhment of a ſolemn vow he 
had made to Peter and Paul, as he marched 
up to the famous attack in which he defeated 
the Viſigoths : the battle was almoſt mira- 
culouſly on his ſide, and his devotion did not 
ſink after it. The apoſtles to whom it was de- 
dicated, and in honour of whole influence it 


was erected, remained many ages 1n poſſeſſion 
of it, as patrons ; but the greateſt benefits are 
eraſed out of men's minds by time, St. Ge- 
nevieve was buried there, and after ſome ages 
of diſregard, how juſt or how unjuſt let us not 


enquire, her bones were removed out of their 


peaceful reſidence, under the great altar, and 
depoſited in a moſt ſumptuous ſhrine, The 


holy maid is now of uſe to her country ; ſhe 


has ſupplanted not only the antient ſaints in 
the patronage of their church, but has robbed 


the holy reliques of the Crucifixion of their 


prerogative of driving fire, ſword, and peſti- 
5 | lence 
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lence from the place. T heſe aſhes are now 
* carried about the ſtreets in proceſſion, in time 

of public viſitations, and thoſe holy remains 
remain untouched, 


In the choir of 6 ſtands a tomb ſa- 


cred to Clovis, and near it one to Clotilda his 
queen, the means and inſtrument of his con- 
. . verſion. But people who are acquainted with 


hiſtory, and with the works of the ſeveral pe- 


riods, will not be brought to ſwallow the ab- 
furdity of ſuppoſing them erected in their 
time, or of a long while after it. A monu- 
ment in this church that affected me infinite- 
ly more than thoſe of all legendary ſaints and 
ancient heroes, was that of Des Cartes: he 
lies as ſuch: a man ought to lie, ſurrounded 
with the praiſes of not his own countrymen 
| : only, but. the whole learned world, You will 
3 not ſuppoſe me intending by this praiſe to ſet 


bim on a level with that Newton, who has 


done honour to our own country in a degree 


that eclipſes all his praiſe : there may be very 


1 many degrees of glory below that of Newton, 


and the meaneſt of them great; but I chink ; 
the very firſt, though yet at a vaſt diſtance, is 
char of Des Cartes. There is alſo a confidith- 
tion of no little moment in his favour, more 


4 chan! in that of Newrton's: Des Cartes had lit- 


tle, very little done before him; Newton 
lieg at à time when a thouſand of the beſt 
bade in tlie European world, had been, and 
even ſtill were employed in the ſame kind of 


1 asche Far be it from me to ſay he owed 
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any of his great diſcoveries, or even the re- 
moteſt hints of them, to any ; but though 
they were his own, the road to them was eaſier 
when the general path of ſcience had been 
| beaten, than while it lay wholly rude and 
waſte. 

The tabernacle in which the hoſt is depoſi- 


5 ted here, has been a continued object of ad- 


miration; it is rich, and, if expence can cre- 
ate magnificence, ſcarce any thing 1s ſuperior 
to it. But, in my opinion, the proper ob- 
jects of praiſe are of another kind. I am for 
paying my regard where, according to the 
elegant encomium of Ovid, 
materiam ſuperat opus, 
the depoſitory of the hoſt in St. Genevieve 
could on this pretence have no claim to my 
applauſe. 

Though I wanted taſte, ſuch as it is, to be 
1n raptures at this load of magnificence, I was 


ſufficiently charmed with the Muſcum; there 


are many valuable remains of antiquity pre- 
ſerved in it: the medals, though in general 
not a firſt rate collection, have yet among 
them ſome that are wanting in all the cabinets 
I have ſeen, I do not pretend to be judge 
enough to aſſert that there may not be coun- 
terfeits among them, but I have not heard it 
ſuſpected. There is a Quadraſius of bronze, 
an ineſtimable piece ; it is an oblong ſquare, 
with an ox on each ſide ; a Roman Congius, 
the moſt perfect you can imagine; and 4 

multitude of other reliques of that once Po 
erfu 
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: erful nation. There are ſeveral mummies pre- 


ſerved there with great care: one of them the 
moſt beautiful and perfect I have ſeen. I had 
great pleaſure in examining a clock, made ſo 
early as in the time of their Francis the Firſt ; 
the date is eaſily determined by ſeveral things 
about it. The mirror in which Anne of Bre- 
tagne, wife to Charles the Eighth, dreſſed her- 
ſelf, is alſo preſerved here; the arms, which 
are as old as the reſt of the workmanſhip, de- 
clare this : the art of making theſe utenſils of 
glaſs was not then known; it is of poliſhed 


ſtcel, and the ſurface ſo bright that it is ſuffi- 
cCiently evident from it, that our art of execu- 
ting tne Birmingham and Woodſtock works 
in this metal, is not of fo late origin as our 
partiality to our own nation, or our ignorance 
of the arts of other countries, and other times, 
woyuld have us imagine. 


The mummy which I ſo extremely admired 


among thoſe, is, by evident marks, much the 
> moſt ancient of the parcel. I do not know 
whether you have obſerved it, but of thoſe 
preſerved in England, at times brought over 
from Egypt by our travellers of curioſity, I 
have always found it eaſy to diſcover a differ- 
ence as to the age; and without one excepti- 
on, that the moſt ancient are the fineſt. It 
= would be hard indeed to ſay where we muſt 
ſtop in this enquiry, or to what diſtant period 
wie may not refer the fineſt of them. We find, 
by indiſputable authority, that the art was in 
2 ue in Egypt before the time of Moſes ; and 


2 we 
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we ſee no tendency to decay i in thoſe which 
are of the fineſt preparation. That which I 


have ſpent ſo much time in examining in this 


Muſæum, may as well be four thouſand years 
old as two. 


I cannot help paying great honour to the 
people of the times and countries in which 


this method was uſed of preſerving the bodies 
of their kings and illuſtrious perſons, at the 
expence of the credit of our own, The ut- 
moſt to which we arrive in our greateſt ho- 


nours, 15 the perpetuating the name of the 
man to whom we have owed our religion, or 


our liberty; if that be inſcribed on marble, 
and honoured with our praiſe, the body may 


be eaten by worms. How much nobler was 
it of theſe early people, to forbid the mang- 
ling of the corpſe, to preſerve from the gnaw- 
ing ; of vermin, or the decays of putrefa&tion, 
the hand by which all that was dear to them, 


had been preſerved : they continued the very 


perſon of the hero with his name, and gave a 
new light to the honours that were paid his 
memory. SY 

It would be endleſs to enter into the diſqui- 


ſition of which of all the methods of burial 


that have been, or that are in uſe at this time, 
among different people, is the moſt honoura- 
ble: fancy is in a great part to take the place 
of judgment in ſuch a determination; but 1 


| ſhall always honour that regard which was 
Paid to the illuſtrious of antiquity at their fu- 


nerals. Cuſtom has led us to imagine, devo- 
ting 
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„ 
ting the body we have loved to putrefaction, 
the beſt method; the ſcene is out of our ſight, 
and we take care to put it out of our memo- 


ries : but ſurely there was ſomething much 


more noble in the pile that blazed to heaven 
while it conſumed the corpſe, than in the lit- 
tle hole that receives it, as we would put a 
dead dog out of the way, merely that he 
might not be offenſive, The pyramids, the 


obeliſks, the mauſoleums that riſe in the dif- 


ferent parts of the earth, and that have now 
flood the ravage of time ſo long, that there is 
no ſaying to what period they will not ſtand 
it, are honours to thoſe who erected, as much 
as to thoſe who are depoſited under them; 
they are ſo many teſtimonies of the piety and 


reſpect paid by the living to the illuſtrious 


dead; but ſtill to hear, Under this lofty dome, 
Within this magnificent edifice, rot the re- 
mains of ſuch a one, were ſurely ill of a piece 
with the reſt; the aſhes were preſerved by the 
ancient Romans, but ſurely the Egyptians did 
much more when they preſerved the man. 
It has been from the Jews that the Chriſti- 
an world learned the method of interment of 
the bodies of their anceſtors in tombs and ca- 
tacombs. They had it from the Egyptians ; 
and it were well if they had copied their 
whole form of it. We are not to imagine 
that they embalmed and preſerved all the 


bodies of their kindred in this manner; the 


earth would not have found a place for them; 
but the great, the illuſtrivus men, whoſe 
1 names 
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names would convey leſſons of greatneſs of 


ſpirit, of picty to heaven, or of love to their 


country, might well claim that honour, which 


became the greater, in that it could not be 
univerſal, The expence was very great, and 
among the people who ſet the world the ex- 


_ ample, the very doing it was eſteemed a ſa- 
cred office. Cutting the fleſh was a neceſſary | 
part of the operation, and a perſon was de- 

puted to the performing this; but ſuch was 
the regard they paid to the very inanimate bo- 


dies of thoſe who had conferred ſuch benefits 
on them, that it was the cuſtom to beat and 


perſecute the man who had done this hateful 
though neceſſary office; while, on the con- 
trary, thoſe who waſhed the wounds with 


wine, who ſprinkled in the ſpices, and ap- 


plied the preſerving ingredients, were held 


in a degice of honour approaching to that 
which would have been paid to men who 
could have kept them alive. 


When the body was thus rendered incapable 


of putrefaction or decay, it was rolled up in 
the fineſt linen, and covered over ali with a 


veſtment, on which, in their way of writing 


by hieroglyphics, there were painted the great 


and good actions of the immortalized hero, 


the rites of their religion, and emblems of his 


peculiar virtues: theſe are the now uninte]l1- 


Biole figures with which we ſee them cover- 
ed; figures which I have always thought it 


would be poſſible to come to a better acquaint- 


Bf with. The creatures of the ancient world 
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are known, and the deſcribing the character 
by thoſe ſymbols was a language common to 
the whole world. TE D 

When I am pleading for reviving the art 
of embalming, you are not to imagine that I 


plead for reviving the practice of it without 


the art. I have ſeen ſince I have been here 


what is called embalming at this time: de- 
fend me, heaven, from the butchery! Per- 
haps it was this object of coatraſt that helped 
to ſet the other preparation in ſo fair a light to 


me. Inſtead of that general preſervation, and 


religious regard paid to the corpſe among the 
inventors of the art, I have ſeen the brain of 
a dead man torn out through his noſtrils, the 
whole body cut down and acroſs, the fleſh ſe- 
parated from the bones, the arms and legs 
hacked and mangled : but I forbear the diſ- 


taſteful ſubject. It were better even to rot, 


and become the food of the moſt hateful ver- 


min, than to be preſerved at the expence of 


ſo much mangling. | 
I do not know what you will fay to a dif- 
putation upon burying, in an account of the 


abbey of St. Genevieve; but I know you will 


take in good part what was meant to pleaſe 
you. 1 tba 


LETTER XIII. 


Y OU will call my letters from Paris, a 


hiſtory of churches : you muſt take the 


accoum of what have moſt pleaſed me in the 
obſervations. The religious edifices in France, 
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ſo far as J have ſeen of it, contain the trea- 
ſures z and what is more to my purpoſe, and, 


I flatter myſelf, to yours, the curioſities of the 


kingdom. It is not a wonder it ſhould be 
ſo in a nation where the church has at all times 
had ſo exorbitant a power, and where a ſu- 
perſtitious care of peoples“ fouls: has at all 


times rendered their bodies ſlaves to the in- 


ventors of that ſuperſtition. Happy England! 


where churchmen are, though eſteemed uſe- 


ful, not made effential to the moſt important 


, of all concerns; where, as it is ſuppoſed, a 


man might be happy hereafter, though he 
ſhould not have raiſed them into a kind of ſe- 


condary deities, They are content to be as 


happy as the firſt people, without aiming to 
be greater. 


The royal abbey of St. Germain is the next 


object that offers 15 my conſideration. I can- 


not give it more praiſe, any more than I can 


pay it more regard, than it deſerves, It is at 


once of the cn hos of the maſt auguſt and the 


moſt ancient edifices which chriſtianity As to 
boaſt in this early chriſtian kingdom. 


1.641 * 


I have obſerved, with ſome degree af. in- 


dignation and regret, the art the F rench ſaints, 


or their patrons and ſupporters, have had of 
ſupplanting one another in their honours. No- 
thing can be more to the glory'ofitheſe digni- 
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ties chan the having edifices of. worſhip dedi- } 
cated to them, and perpetuating their names; 
yet nothing is ſo frequent as their robbing one 
mother of this title: there | is hardly a church i 
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in France of any ſtanding, that has not chan- 
ged its ſaint at one time or other, if not more 
than once, ſince its foundation. This is an 
inſtance of it: I have already told you as 
much of two or three others, and doubt not 
but I ſhall of more. You will not be diſplea- 
ſed to hear the ſtory of ſo conſiderable an edi. 
fice as this. 

The third ſon of the great Clovis, Childi- 
bert, ſucceeded him in this part of his domt- 
nions. Childibert had the good fortune to re- 
move the ſeat of war, with his old enemies 


| | theViſigoths, from his own kingdom : he pur- 
ſued them into the heart of Spain, and beſieged 


Saragoſſa, breathing nothing but vengeance 
againſt the breakers of treaties, and violaters 
of the peace and of the rights of nations. The 


| City was devoted to deſtruction: the ſoldiers 


ſkulked behind thoſe ramparts which they 


; were poſted ro defend ; and the fiery Childt- 


bert threatened very loudly on occaſion of their 
refiſtance, The city had often ſaved the 


church, it was now the buſineſs of the church 


to fave the city: what arms had failed in, pi- 
- ety found it not difficult to effect. When the 


| 3 commander could do nothing, the biſho] 
\ marched into the adverſe camp; he bribed 
the angry monarch to raiſe the ſiege ; the 


price was, what? A piece of oak wood, aſ- 
ſerted to have been part of the croſs on which 
our Saviour ſuffered : and the tunic once wom 


by St. Vincent. Could the heart of a good 
ji: catholic require more ? The monarch raiſed 
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the ſiege; and on his return, in commemo- 
ration of the riches which he had brought in- 


to the city, founded this famous cloyſter; he 
dedicated it to the Holy Croſs and St. Vin- 


cent, and it was called after the ſaint and re- 
lique for many ages. But at length Germanus, 


biſhop of Paris and abbot of the monaſtery, 
was buried there; the croſs and the ſaint were 
at once diveſted of their venerable habitation, 


and from that day the name of the edifice is 
St. Germain's. 


You will be ſurprized | to hear me ſay, that 


the portal, or great entrance into the church, 


demanded many hours of my examination; 
do not be in haſte to condemn thoſe who 
have not celebrated it as a capital piece of ar- 


chitecture; it is one of the pooreſt of all the 


remains I have ſeen of the early Gothic ſtyle : 


the ſtructure is in general faulty beyond all cen- 


ſure, and the ornaments barbarous to a degree 
of more than contempt z but in the midit of 
this rudeneſs it exhibits the only remaining 


monument in Paris of the Merovingian times, 


All that is left of the ancient ſtructure as the 


work of Childibert, is ſeen in this portal and 


the tower above it. The Normans, when 
they deſtroyed cvery thing about Paris, in the 
reign of Charles le Chauve, left only this of 


all that they met with of thoſe ages. 
On this entrance ſtand ſeven ſtatues ; Clo- 


vis and his queen Clotilda are two of them: 


the four following are their ſons, Thierri, 


Clodamir, n and Clotair the Firſt; 


the 
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the ſeventh is of Ultragotha, wife of Childi- 
bert: two of theſe are more damaged than 
the others: on all the reſt, and probably it 


was originally fo on theſe alſo, there is a glo- 


ry, or, as the virtuoſi expreſs it, a nimbus, 


round about the head, ſuch as we fee round 
the heads of the figures and images of our 


Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the Apoſtles, 
done in the early days of chriftianity. It 1s 
hard to ſay when this ornament came firſt in- 
to uſe; in regard to the ſcripture repreſenta- 


tions, it was evidently copied into them from 


the pagans, but with this reſerve, that the 
nimbus of the chriſtian figures is made ſimple, 


that of the pagans has the radii, or ſun beams, 
iſſuing from it. The poets among the Ro- 


mans attributed -it to the deities which- they 
introduced into their poems; Virgil talks of 


Minerva nimbo eſfulgens: and their ſtatuaries, 


as may be ſeen in the remains of their works, 
continued and extended their compliment to 
the emperors and heroes; and from theſe it 


got upon their medals, and upon the coins of 


ſome of the eaſtern emperors; wie ſee it evi- 


dently round that of Juſtin the Firſt, Juſti- 
nian, Phocas, and others, as alſo on the Va- 
lentinian the Second in the ſilver diſcus in the 
library at Geneva. . 


The workmanſhip; to a man of any degree 


of knowledge in the ſculpture of theſe times, 


ſnews itſelf to be of that period: the perſons 
repreſented are not only known from hiſtory, 


but carry other marks of certainty as to that 


particular; 


ES 


(84) 
particular; they have all of them ſerolls in 
their hands, and on theſe there are the remains 
of the name of the perſon; this is legible on 
thoſe of Clodamir and Clotair, in the reſt it is 


more defaced, One is apt at firſt ſight to be 


ſtartled at the chlamys on the ſhoulders of Clo- 
vis, and of an eagle which was formerly on the 
ſummit of the ſceptre. You are too well read 
in the French hiſtory, indeed, to need the 


explanation; but few would recolle& that 
theſe were, conſular ornaments, which he ang 
his fon Childibert received, in compliment, 
from the emperor Anaſtaſius, who, you well 


know, had fear enough of them to make him 
civil. None of the others have any ſceptres 


in their hands at all. This, to me, marks the 


exact period of the ſculpture; it muſt have 
been at that time when only Clovis and Chil: 


it is of no alliance with theſe; it is a venera- 
ble figure, trampling the devil under his feet : 


I Tam apt to believe it is St. Remi; certainly it 


is of ſome biſhop. 
There are not wanting tombs and monu- 


ments of theſe royal perſonages within the 


edifice: there ſtand ſeveral on each ſide the 


great altar, and one in the middle of the 
choir. But we are not to liſten to the ſtories 
that would repreſent theſe as of equal antiquity 


with the ſtatues. That of queen Ferdegoud 
has indeed the indelible characters of the 


time; 


e ere 3 * 


dibert had been kings of Paris, a dignity which 
took in that of monarch of the Franks. 
There is an eighth ſtatue on this portal, but 
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time; it is undoubtedly original, and, by the 


remains, mutilated as they are, it muſt have 
been an elegant ſtructure. The body of the 
figure of the queen has been formed in moſaic, 
the hands: and face of ſilver; but the latter 
have been entirely, and the pieces which com- 
poſed: the former, partly ſtolen off. She has 
a ſceptre; and what concurs in proof of the 
time of the work is her dreſs, which is exact- 
ly with that of the ſtatues of Clotilda and UL 
tragotha: over the portal. Remains truly ge- 

ik 


nuine always explain one another. 

The reſt, though there is much to miſlead 
and deceive the eye of the obſerver, are mo- 
dern. We know the ravage of the deſtroying 
Normans ; they 'defaced? all, but this, that 
were in the abbey. . ' Theſe have indeed a face 
of antiquity ; the inſcription is in Gothic cha- 
rafters, and they have had a look of age 
thrown on them by much art : but, excepting 
the Childibert, which 1s copied from the por- 
tal, the faces and figures are the mere effect 
of the ſculptor's fancy. The coins of thoſe 
times, extant in the cabinets of the French 
virtuoſi, though ſtamped with heads, are too 
rude and coarſe ever to have been likeneſſes, 
or to furniſh any thing to the ſtatuary. The 
tombs pretended to be of the ſame time with 
Ferdegoud's, or nearly, are indeed much 
more modern; they were made about five 
centuries after the Norman devaſtations, in 
the time of king Robert, and were depoſited, 


till the middle of the laſt century, in a vault 


under 
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under the church, where they lay till then, 
covered with rubbiſh, at which time other 
new ones were ſubſtituted in their room, and 
fer up-in the ener din 
I) here is ſomething ſingular in. the inſcrip- 
tion on that of Childibert; the monks were 
too lazy to write one, and have capied it ver- 
batim from one of the old French chronicles, 
I was ſenſibly affected with the repoſitory | 
made famous by the name of Caſimir ; it is a 
mauſoleum not inelegant, and in the higheſt 
degree ſplendid. It contains, the heart of the 
Poliſh king of that name, and has its place 
in a chapel, which takes up one end of the 
croſs, and which 1s dedicated to St. Caſimir. 
You know the ſtory: the monarch abdicated 
his crown, and retired to France; Lewis the 
Fourteenth would not have been wanting to 
encourage all the kings of the earth to do as 
much; he beſtowed this abbey, and many 
other benefices, on the royal refugee. He is 
repreſented on the tomb, which is of black 
marble, offering his crown to our Saviour: he 
is in royal robes, and on his knees. The in- 
ſcription is pompous and exaggerated; it 
makes him king of Sweden as well as Poland, 
a title to which he had no right; and com- 
memorates ſixteen battles won by his proweſs. 
We know how to laugh at ſuch praiſe : /c- 
pulchral lies, the holy walls to grace, have been 
famous in all times, and will continue a faſhion 
as long as there are pride and money among 
the deſcendants. There are trophics, and 
5 Engl 
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many figures in bas-relief, on the ſides of the 


monument, but there is nothing in the execu- 


tion. 
Coyſevox has left an unlucky object of 


compariſon for this work of an unknown 


hand; it is the monument to the memory of 


an abbot of the monaſtery, of the illuſtrious 


Z houſe of Furſtemberg in Germany. It ſtands 
in a chapel dedicated to St. Margaret, on the 


oppoſite ſide of the croſs : this has nothing of 
the magnificent ſhew of Caſimir's, but it is 
infinitely ſuperior to it in the deſign as well as 
execution, There 1s alſo another in the ſame 


_ chapel that gave me great pleaſure, it is erect- 


ed to a father and his ſon, the name Caſtelan, 


both ſoldiers, and both loſt in the field: Giz 


rardon 1s the ſtatuary who cut the laſt : the 

ſtory' is more intereſting than that of the for- 
mer, but I do not think there 1s at all more 
of the maſter in the workmanſhip, In a cha- 
pel behind the choir are a couple of tombs, 
which gave me pleaſure; there is nothing in 


the work of them, but they record the virtues 


of two of our countrymen, an earl of Angus 


of the Douglas family, and his grand- ſon; 


they both alſo periſhed in the field. 
The tomb of the eminent St. Germain 


ſtands in a chapel near the entrance into the 


church; there is nothing remarkable about it, 
unleſs we will allow the report of the epitaph 


having been written by Chilperic the Second; 
if it was ſo, the Merovingian kings have been 


imuriouſly abuſed as illiterate, 
| The 
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The facriſty is rich: among the treaſure; 


of theſe places I think it ſeldom happens that 
the things moſt eſteemed, appear to me moſt 


worthy obſervation. You will elfewhere meet 
with accounts enough of the crucifix of ſolid 
gold embelliſhed, in properer words ſay load- ' 
ed, with gems, and the reſt of the pieces of 
intrinſic value; what moſt ſtruck me was a 


head of Adrian; it is on an oriental ſapphire, 


an intaglia, and I have hardly ſeen a more 
perfect piece of workmanſhip : it ſtands in 
the centre of a croſs, I was ſtrangely pleaſed 


alſo with a picture of about three hundred and 


fifty years date; it is of a William abbot of 
the houſe, attended by ſeveral others, paying 


their devotions to a dead Chriſt. The picture 


does not want its merit, but it is a ſingularity 


in it that has ſo greatly pleaſed me: in the back 


ground there is a repreſentation of the princi- 
pal buildings in Paris at that time, in their ſi- 
tuation; which ſhews that city vaſtly diſpro- 

rtioned, even at fo late a period, in com- 
pariſon of the pretended ancient grandeur, to 
what 1t 1s at that time. The abbey. of St. 
Germain's ſtands in the midſt of green fields, 


the Old Louvre appears in perſpective, juſt as | 


left by Philip Auguſtus, and ſome other pub- 


lic buildings remote from the place in which 


they now make an immediate part. Remains 


of this kind, when they are, as in this caſe, aſ- 
ſured in point of the date, are vaſtly more to 


be depended on than the accounts which we 


meet with in writers of an after-time,- whom 


different 
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different views may render par tial, even where 
they are not miſguided by ignorance, 

I ſhould have told you, that the library of 


St. Genevieve is a very conſiderable one; 


there are not ſo few as ſixty thouſand volumes 


in it: but that of St, Germain's is much more 
| copious; it is indeed inferior to few things of 
the kind in Europe, It takes up one entire 
wing of the cloyſter, and there is no room 
waſted. There are many antiquities of note 
in it, particularly a ſmall model of the famous 
Wreſtlers in the duke of Tuſcany's gallery, 
and a Jupiter Bernilucius, which are maſterly 
in the higheſt degree. Among the manu- 
ſcripts they ſhew the very Pfalter uſed by 
Germanus, more than twelve hundred years 
ago: it is, in its kind, a very curious thing; 
the title is in gold, the reſt in filver letters, up- 
on vellum. If I gave you a detail of all the 
things that are ſhewn as curioſities in theſe 
places, every letter muſt be a volume ; but I 


ſpare you and myſelf : you hear of 1 55 that ap- 
pour: to me to be ſo. NT RN os Hh | 


LETTER XIV. 


[| Had never heard of the curioſities i in the 
church of the Celeſtins. The convent 
ſtands near the Port St. Antoine, in a remote 
and little frequented. part of Patis, and ſtran- 
gers ſeldom hearlof it. After all that I have 
reach of Paris, every thing there was new to 
me: it was by accident I ſtumbled upon it, 

and L flatter - myſelf an opportunity of men- 
156 tioning 


ſhe young duke of Orleans examining them, 


„ ( 90) 
tioning to you many things as new to you * 
they are to me. 
The Celeſtins are a royal foundation: be. 


— 
Sa 


fore the Val de Gras was erected, the heart, | 


of the royal family uſed to be depoſited here, 
and people of the firſt quality buried at it, 
There are a vaſt number of ſplendid and ee 


gant monuments in it: the moſt conſiderabl: 


of them are in a fide chapel on the right cf 
the great altar. The duke of Orleans, why 
Was brother to Charles the Sixth, built this 


chapel, and it is continued under the name of 


the family. The father of this youth, fe 


ſuch he was when he erected it, founded yy 1 
_ convent : the accident which occaſioned this 
act of piety in the 8 was ſingular and 


melancholy. 


The queen dowager of Philip of Valois | 
gave a public maſquerade on occaſion of the = 


marriage of one of her maids of honour. The 
king, her great-grand-ſon, who had been 
newly recovered of a lunacy, which had long 
afflicted him, appeared at the diverſion, in 
the habit of a wild man, attended by five 
young perſons of the firſt families in the king. 
dom, in the ſame dreſs, Their habits were 
made to fit them cloſe in every part, and were 
of linen, covered with a kind of raw flax 11 


tufts, to imitate hair, and faſtened on with 
pitch: the ſix figures were faſtened to one an- 


other. The ſingulatity of their appearance 
drew the eyes of every body upon them ; and 
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With a wax light in his hand, by ſome acc» 
dent the flax of one of their habits took fire, 


f the flame in an inſtant communicated to the 


© reſt, and, as they were faſtened to one ano- 
ther, they could not ſeparate nor help them- 
| ſelves. The king was foon known, and the 
ducheſs of Barr ſaved him by covering him 
with her gown before the flames reached him, 
but four of the others died of the burning. 


The king relapſed on the inſtant into his 
frenzy, and was never perfectly cured. The 
duke of Orleans, who had been, though 1n- 


© nocently, the occaſion of the fatal cataſtrophe, 


built this chapel in the Celeſtins, as an act of 


lome palliation, and ordered perpetual maſles 
to be ſaid in it for the fouls of the unhappy 
victims to his curioſity. 

One often ſees blood as it were required for 
blood. The duke fell a little time after, by 
the hands of aſſaſſins, a victim to the jealouſy 
between the royal branches of Orleans and 
Burgundy, at that time contending, for the ad- 
miniſtration. He was murdered in the Rue 
Barbette, as he returned one evening with a 
few attendants from the queen's drawing 
room. John duke of Burgundy took this al- 
ſaſſination upon himſelf, and he ſoon after 
paid dearly for it ; but it has been ſuſpected, 
and not without a ſhew of reaſon, that queen 
Iſabel of Bavaria, wife of Charles the Sixth, 
was too deeply concerned in it, Valentina of 
Milan, his ducheſs, that ducheſs whoſe ſuc— 
ceſſion afterwards caulcd ſo many wars, ſoli- 

cited 
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cited juſtice againſt the avowed author of the 


murder, the duke of Burgundy ; but though 
the dauphin, the whole body of the clergy, 
and the parliament were for her; and though 
ſhe ſolicited it with all the earneſtneſs of the 


- widow of the worthieſt of mankind, ſhe ſoli- 


cited in vain, The criminal was too high for 
the ſentence which his crime demanded. If 
the unhappy widow could not obtain Juſtice 
like a wife, ſhe did what was in her power; 
The died like one; ſhe broke her heart. She 
hes in the ſame grave with her huſband, 1n 
the middle of the chapel which he erected, 
under a magnificent tomb of black marble, 
on which are both their figures, in the molt 
beautiful ſnow white Carrara kind. Theſe 
lead to the obſervation of a vaſt number of 
other monuments, the greater part of them 


the beſt works of the beſt hands that France b 


has known. I have ſeen no- where ſuch a ſe- 
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ries of exquiſite and finiſhed pieces; the de- 


figns are in general fine, and the execution at 
once ſpirited and laboured. The epitaphs gave 
me allo. great pleaſure ; they have too much 
of that ſtrain of flattery which runs through 
the French panegyric, but they ſet the matter 
of monuments to the dead in a new light to 
me; they gave me a kind of ſuccinct hiſtory 


of the French for four or five ages, and ſtam - 


ed it more firmly in my memory than the 


moſt elaborate annaliſt could have done by his 
writings. Among the more conſiderable of 


theſe, whether for the beauty of the work- 
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manſhip, or for the elegance or importance of 
the inſcriptions, are that of the duke of Or- 
leans, father to Lewis the Twelfth; this is 
the duke of Orleans who claimed the Mila- 
naeſe in right of his grandmother Valentina: 
his two brothers are alſo buried with him, 


— (CP. 


' © Angouleme and Vertus, the firſt anceſtor to 
Francis the Firſt ; with many others of that 
time, or nearly that. 80 

Ihe hearts of Henry the Second and Cathe- 
rine de Medicis lie in a pompous and elegant 


manner; they are in a gilt urn of exquiſite 
tiaſte, though ſimple and not covered with a 


| profuſion of ornament, ſupported by the Gra- 
ces excellently wrought in marble. My heart 


dt once exulted and ſhuddered in my boſom, 
as I ſtood gazing on the urn in which is con- 
tained that of the great conſtable Anne of 


MMontmorenci; the inſcription commemorates 
his death in the battle of St. Dennis, at the 
gage of cighty, fighting for his religion. No 
matter that he erred in his opinion, the action 
and the cloſe of it made me wiſh he had been 


an Engliſhman : his body is at Montmorenci; 


the urn which contains his heart is ſupported 
by a wreathed column of the compoſite order, 


and of excellent workmanſhip. 


An inſcription, which I next read, made 
me bluſh for my country in another ſenſe, 
Why muſt I wiſh French Engliſh, while Iam 
2 compelled to wiſh one action of the greateſt 


of our ſovereigns French? It is on the trian- 


Aͥular pedeſtal of a column, on the top of 


( 94 ) 
which blazes an urn with the hearts of their 
Francis the Second and Charles the Ninth : 
the inſcription tells in a noble and pathetic 
ſtyle, the murder of the dowager to that mo- 


narch, Mary queen of Scotland, by her rela- 


tion queen Elizabeth. 
The figures of the Chaliots, Philip and 
Henry, the firſt an admiral in the French {er- 


vice, diſtinguiſhed by many honours, the 


other duke of Rohan, are finely executed ; [ 
have ſeen very few modern ſculptures that 
have excelled them. Near thefe there ſtands 
an obeliſk, ſtately and truly noble ; the cardi- 
nal virtues are repreſented in good work at the 
angles; three dukes of Longueville lie under 
it, the laſt fell a youth in the paſſage of the 


Rhine in 1672. They were all deſcended 


from the famous Dennis, natural ſon to 


Charles duke of Orleans: they all inherited 


the ſpirit of their father. The male line end- 


ed 1n the Jaſt of them. 


The remains of the great count de Briſac, 
Timoleon de Coſſe, lie under a column orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, but there are too ma- 
ny figures; the workman had a better hand 


than head; the execution is far from blame- 


able, but che deſign is crowded. 


The body of the church has the remains of 


2 great number of illuſtrious perſons; and 
even the windows of the chapel of Orleans 
afford matter of attention; they are orna- 


mented with the portraits of the ſeveral prin- 


CCS 
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Es of that illuſtrious houſe from the life, and 
in the habits of the times. 

When J mention the paintings of the win- 


1 altar is decorated with a hiſtory piece by Sal- 
viati; and it is one of his beſt. I do not 
mean by Porta the ſcholar of the true Salviati, 


REG be ene a » 


* Franciſco. I do not know that I have heard 
your opinion of this painter: we have few of 
his pieces, at leaſt few acknowledged to be 


_—_— ere as 
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ſome that make a figure, and do honour to 
great names, at Houghton, to be his. 
You muſt not underſtand by this that I ſet 


be wants the greateſt of all the requiſites, an 
| elevated genius. When I ſee a piece excellent 
in the execution, but mean in the deſign, I 
am apt to ſuſpect it as Salviati's, though ano- 
ther name is to it. I do not imagine he 
wanted fancy, he was on the contrary rather 
too Juxuriant in it, but it was not of the great 
or the majeſtic turn. The naked figures in 
this piece have an eaſe and grace that would 
have done honour to almoſt any painter; the 


+32 gligence, and are not too cumberſome nor 
too glaring; the picture is a finiſhed one, and 
Il am apt to believe done in his younger days, 
In moſt of his pieces one ſees more of the 
manner of Bardinelli, in this there is a great 


deal of the ſtyle of his firſt maſter Sarto : but 


dos, I am not to omit to tell you that the 
who took his name, but by the Florentine 
his, in England; though I have always taken 


GSalviati at the top of his profeſſion. I think 


: draperies about the reſt flow with a happy ne- 


ſtill 


11 
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ſtill there is enough his own to convince, at 
ſight, an accuſtomed eye, to whom it belonged. 

Anthony Peres, ſecretary to Philip the Se- 
cond of Spain, and too fortunate a rival to his 
monarch, lies buried in the cloyſter: the 
princeſs of Eboli had ſmiled upon him, and 
there was no ſecurity from Philip's vengeance 
but in the limits of another kingdom ; he 
fled to France, Henry the Fourth received 
and honoured him, and he ſpent his life under 
his protection. | 

T have wondered at the ſtory of a marſhal of 
France reſigning that high honour for the 


bearing of the Orifamme banner: you re- 


member they tell us that Arnold d*Auden- 


champ reſigned his baton as marſhal, for it, 


in the time of Charles the Fifth. The bs 
nour of this poſt 1s ancient and, great ; that is 


not the only inſtance that confirms it: they 


have 1n the library of this church a hiſtory of 
that prince, their ſounder, finely illuminated. 
There is a beautiful miniature in this, repre- 
ſenting the king preſenting this banner to a fi 


gure in armour, who receives it on his knees, 


and a biſhop ſtands behind the king, throw- 


ing in his benediction. If this commemorates 


fore other act of the ſame kind, it confirms 


the high light in which it was always receiv- '} 


ed: if it repreſents the delivering it to this 
very marſhal, it ſhews the high light in which 


the honour was heid, and countenances the 


relation of his giving up ſo great a poſt to en- £ 


joy it. There is another miniature i th e 
| ſame 


| "C97 
ſame book, of the unction of that king and 
his queen by the archbiſhop of Rheims; this 
alſo is very beautifully done. | 

| 90 you not {tare at ſuch an account as this 
bl a place hardly known to our travellers, per- 
* © haps not mentioned by any of them. I was 
\ ſurpriſed at the omiſſion, but I have thought 


| - myſelf very happy in the accident that carried 
mae toit. EF,” 


= LETTER XV. 
Th continue my viſits among the churches and 
I churchmen, and you mt continue to re- 
C. eive the accounts of them: till I am tired of 
© ſeeing, I ſhall not imagine you tired of hear- 
ing what Thave ſeen. I have laſt viſited the 

Gteat Jacobines, the Dominicans of Rue St. 
Jaques: they have exiſted from the time of 
St. Lewis. They have been honoured with 
the remains of much royal blood : there are 
| Gothic tombs, many of them full of work, 
' ſome very awful and majeſtic, erected to the 
memory of more than twenty princes of the 
families of Bourbon, Artois, Eureuſe, and 

Alengon; the inſcriptions over moſt of them 
record the deaths of the perſons, buried there, 
in battle, againſt the Moors, the Flemings, or 
| 1 Engliſmn. 

Il was affected by the tomb of Humbert; 

the inſcription calls him ampliſſi mus Humdbertus: 

what muſt be the real veneration for religion 
in t that heart, for Humbert was above enthu- 
alm, which could prefer a cloyſter to a crown ? 
Vol, J. F The 
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earth; who preferred to the title of a King 


 Faaelium,? 


letter to you. The monument of a madame 


excels all I have ſeen of his. It is an odd cit- ©, 


whom ſhe had been a great benefactreſs, ſeized | 1 w 


( mY ) 
The laſt dauphin of Viennois made a volun- 
tary grant of his inheritance to Philip of Va. 
Jois, embraced the rules of St. Dominic, and 
died in this cloyſter. What muſt be the true 
piety of that man who preferred a crown in 
heaven to that of which he was certain upon 
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that of biſhop of Alexandria, in partibus ii. | 


I did not meet with any thing farther in this 
viſit that affected me, and therefore ſhall not 
ſuppoſe there was any thing which would give 
you much pleaſure in the deſcription ; but it 
would be unjuſt to the French ſtatuaries not 
to mention ſome other of their works in the 
monuments I have ſeen occaſionally in places, 
which ſingly did not afford the matter for a 


TD 
4 1 


de Lamoignou, in the church of St. Giles, in 

the Quarter of St. Dennis, is, I think, the p 
maſter · piece of a very maſterly ſtatuary, 6. 8 
rardon: I think it is eſteemed ſo; certainly it 14 


cumſtance recorded in the inſcription, that 
the body was intended for burial in another 0 I 
place, but the poor of this neighbourhood, to 


upon it by force, and depoſited it here. 
I cu have been told of the Caryatides of 
the Salle des Suiſſes, in the Old Louvre; the te 
name of Gongeau was immortalized for cut 
ting of them. But thoſe who Hare been ſo | m 
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| Javith ! in the praiſe of theſe pieces, ſhould 
viſit the old church of St. Magleoire here; 
there is in it a tomb, erected to one Blondeau, 
by the ſame hand, and a much more maſterly 
performance in its kind, than thoſe celebrated, 
and deſervedly celebrated pieces. 
Ihe Knights Templars, a noble order 
1 gruſhed i in a very ſevere and barbarous manner 
in France as well as in other places, by the con- 
trivances of Clement the Fifth, and there in 
1 1 articular by the means of his tool, Philip le 
— he have many venerable monuments in a 
f church called, like ours, le Temple. The 
+ building covers a great ſpace of ground, and 
| has its privilege of ſcreening debtors, and 
5, I ſome other very conſiderable ones. But the 
a8 | tombs have nothing very ſingular or ſtriking 


ne 4 in them. 

in F Du Cange, author of the Byzantine Hiſto- 
he , and Houſſaye the hiſtorian, lie buried at 
5 8 e - the droll Scarron reſts alſo under 


Vit! the ſame roof: the great chancellor Felliot is 

l; alſo buried there, and there is a very ſuperb 
hat © mauſoleum erected near his remains; but I 
het an not greatly ſtruck with any part of the 
„% Forkmanſhip of it. This is the chancellor 
200 Who put the great ſeal to the repeal of the 

Flick of Nantes; would it be poſſible for you 
imagine that a part of the inſcription, in- 
| Ended in the higheſt degree to his honour, 
s that he expreſſed himſelf in his dying 
Moments, as parting with his breath with 
3 * becaute he had done that; becauſe, 
Y F 2 "= 
N 1 


head, will not excuſe it on another. Not wii. 


its decorations; notwithſtanding the immenſt 
and almoſt incredible ſums that have been ? 
pended on it, it is indiſputably one of ie 
decorations over the hearts of Lewis the Thi- 


Cond, are indeed ſplendid to a great degre} 


Royal Archers. Two chancellors of France 
Peter of Orgemont, and Rene of Birague $ 


works of expence than taſte, That of MF" 


e | 
in plain words, he had ſet the ſeal to the mat 
ſacre of ſo many thouſand innocent and vi 


tuous families? What will not enthuſiaſm «& ©. 


fect when it has dotage to work upon ? 

The Jeſuit's Church makes a very pom. 
pous figure in the journals of our modern ta. 
vellers; you will be apt to wonder that it hs 


ö * 1 a, 
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yet made none in mine. That it is the ſub. 
ject of ſo much common praiſe might be: 


ſufficient reaſon, but there is a much great, 
one that, while it juſtifies my ſilence on th: 


1 
| 


ſtanding all that you muſt have heard of th: © 
beauty of its architecture, and the richneſs ? 


8 
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worſt pieces of architecture in Europe, The 


teenth, the late king, and ſome princes «| 


and do not want the better recommendationat 
being works of taſte, but they ſhould hari 
been in a fitter place. V 

St. Catharine's, in the Rue de la Coutut, 
is as old as the reign of Philip Auguſtus: t*F 
built it on occaſion of the famous victory o 
Bouvines, obtained by the courage of in 
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have monuments here, but they are rate 


latter one cannot indeed ſo fairly judge 0h * 
| Wo 
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this time; its great merit was in the braſs 
work, which was maſly and highly finiſhed, 
as may be judged by the remains, little as 
m. they are: no ravaging Normans deſtroyed the 
n. cit; the ſacrilege has been by the regular 
Jay 4 £anons, and they excuſe it by the intent; the 
h. tomb has been ſtript of all its ornament in 
K this metal, to be converted into a tabernacle 
ter, 4 Over the great altar, The conſequence is too 
hat | to be deſcribed. This is a practice 
ith 400 common in religious communities; and 
4. + Jt is no wonder that it has in a great degree 
«of | wi the moſt honourable teſtimonies which 
tan be paid to the virtues of the dead, by 
*| thoſe who had profited of them. 
0 The famous and unfortunate duke of Bi— 
ton, once ambaſſador from Henry the Fourth 


” f | queen Elizabeth, and afterwards beheaded 
; of in the fame reign, is buried, but without a 
no tomb, in the pariſh church of St. Paul, a 
ga ſtructure of great antiquity, but of little other 
0 lim to attention. Nicot, ambaſſador to 


Fortugal in the ſixteenth century, from whom 
he famous tobacco plant obtained its name 


well 
wn Nicotiana, from his firſt making it univerſally 
ry 0 js known in Europe, has a magnificent tomb in 


{| his church: there is alſo a very fine one over 
ancel duke of Noailles : Boileau the critic allo hes 
ere; and Manſard an architect, to whom the 
French have, though e: :oneouly, attributed 
Ec invention of that ſpecies of roof called 
| t e Manſarde, is alſo buried here. There 
lh e alſo ſome monuments of perſons little 


F 3 known 
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in plain words, he had ſet the ſeal to the ma f 
ſacre of ſo many thouſand innocent and vir. | 
tuous families ? What will not enthuſiaſm ef. 
fect when it has dotage to work upon? 1 

The Jeſuit's Church makes a very pom. 
pous figure in the journals of our modern tra- 
vellers; you will be apt to wonder that it has 
yet made none in mine. That it is the ſub- I 
ject of ſo much common praiſe might be 2 
ſufficient reaſon, but there is a much greater, 
one that, while it juſtifies my ſilence on that 
head, will not excuſe it on another. Notwith- * | 
ſtanding all that you muſt have heard of the 1 
beauty of its architecture, and the richneſs of 
its decorations; notwithſtanding the immenſe i! 
and almoſt incredible ſums that have been ex- |. 
pended on it, it is indiſputably one of the | 
worſt pieces of architecture in Europe. The 
decorations over the hearts of Lewis the Thir- © 
teenth, the late king, and ſome princes of 
Conde. are indeed ſplendid to a great degree, 
and do not want the better recommendation 3} 
being works of taſte, but they ſhould have 2 
been in a fitter place. } 

St. Catharine's, in the Rue de la Couture, ö 
is as old as the reign of Philip Auguſtus : hel : 
built it on occaſion of the famous victory o li 
Bouvines, obtained by the courage of thi"; 
Royal Archers. Two chancellors of France 
Peter of Orgemont, and Rene of Birague ,” . 
have monuments here, but they are rathe 
works of expence than taſte. That of they tne 
latter one cannot indeed ſo fairly judge of, al . 


| — 
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* this time; its great merit was in the braſs 
Work, which was maſſy and highly finiſhed, 
as may be judged by the remains, little as 
they are: noravaging Normans deſtroyed the 
* reſt; the ſacrilege has been by the regular 
* canons, and they excule it by the intent; the 
tomb has been ſtript of all its ornament in 
this metal, to be converted into a tabernacle 
ver the great altar. The conſequence is too 
obvious to be deſcribed. This is a practice 
too common in religious communities; and 
it is no wonder that it has in a great degree 
ſtopped the moſt honourable teſtimonies which 
K can be paid to the virtues of the dead, by 
|| thoſe who had profited of them. 

Ihe famous and unfortunate duke of Bi- 
ron, once ambaſſador from Henry the Fourth 
to queen Elizabeth, and afterwards beheaded- 
in the ſame reign, is buried, but without a 
= tomb, in the pariſh church of St. Paul, a 
+ ſtructure of great antiquity, but of little other 
claim to attention. Nicot, ambaſſador to 
Portugal in the ſixteenth century, from whom 
the famous tobacco plant obtained its name 
Nicotiana, from his firſt making it univerſal] 
£7 known in Europe, has a magnificent tomb in 
| this church : there 1s alſo a very fine one over 
a duke of Noailles : Boileau the critic alſo lies 
here; and Manſard an architect, to whom the 
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ei French have, though e: roneoully, attributed 
a the Manſarde, is alſo buried here. There 


ig ate alſo ſome monuments of perſons little 
5 known 


the invention of that ſpecies of roof called 
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known, decorated with ſculptures which ds 
honour to the names of Coſevox and Girardon. 
At the convent of the nuns of Ave Maria 
is the tomb of that ducheſs of Retz, fo ta- 
mous for her literature, who, at the deſire of 


Catherine de Medicis, anſwered the Polith 


ambaſſadors, who came to demand the duke | 


of Anjou for their king, in Latin, and, as it is 
recorded, in elegant Latin, before the whole 


aſſembly. The mother of the heroic prince | , 
of Conde, Charlotte de la Tremouille, wife of f 


Henry the Second of Bourleau, les alſo here, 


but there 1s nothing g particular | in the monu- 


ments. 

| was fond of waiting an opportunity of 
ſeeing the abbey of St. Victor; it is only open 
to ſtrangers three days in a week. It is an 
antient building, founded by Lewis the Sixth, 
The donor of Their library, which is a good 


one, and a public, Henry de Bouchet, is in- 


ad there; as are alſo Santeuil the poet, and 


the famous Leſet, firſt preſident of the parlia- | 


ment under Francis the Firſt. This Claude 
Leſet is the perſon who managed the famous 
proceſs for that monarch againſt the conſtable 


of Bourbon. Santeuil has always appeared to 
me a man of ſuperior genius to many of the 
French verſifiers of more ſounding names. 1 
honour him for having gone out of the com- 


mon road in the exerting his talents. The 
firſt thing in which he made a figure was not 
in French but Latin poetry. He was a regu- 


lar, and had talents that would have raiſed - 


him 


1 + 5 
him to greater honours than he ever attained. 

He was reproached for not having made his 
way to them; and when the ſuperior of the 

houſe died, was ſolicited to uſe his endeavours 
to ſucceed him: he attempted, and he failed; 
but he faid he was in the wrong to have tried. 
l «- Thoſe, faid he, who would have come to 
| the gallows, if they had continued in the 
| 


« world, are moſt ſecure of coming to be ſu- 
« periors here; we who go on in the plain way 
« of telling our beads and doing our duty, 
« have no chance ; we have not time for the 
« neceffary means.“ Though he did not ſuc- 
eeed to the titular honours of his order, he: 
lived in great fame in his life-time, and has 
| left memorials that will continue it as long as 
ſome of the beſt buildings in Paris ſtand. 
The inſeriptions.on the fountains of Paris are 
all his: I do not know whether you. have met 
with that on the Notre Dame bridge; if not, 
it will be a pleaſure to you to ſee my opinion 
confirmed by ſo elegant a piece of verſification, 


Segquana cum primum reginæ allabitur urbi 

* Tardat præcipites ambitioſus aquas 
Captus amore loci curſum obliviſcitur anceps 15 
Quo fluat & dulces nectit in urbe moras. 44 
Hinc varios implens fluctu ſubeunte canales, 
Fons fieri gaudet qui modo flumen erat, 


No man had been maſter of a readier wit, or 
- happier ſeverity, than Santeuil in his earlier 
time of life. Dominic, the famous Harlequin 
of the Italian theatre, after ſome ſtrange free- 
1 F 4 doms 
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doms that paſſed at a meeting with Santeuil, 
on the former's demanding hisn name, anſwered, 
„ I am the Santeuil of the Italian theatre. 

« Faith (replied the prieſt) if that be the caſe, 
& I am the Dominic of St, Victor's.** He no 
more ſpared his order than himſelf. Someboqy 
had the ill manners to complain, in his com- 
pany, of having been cheated by a monk: 

people imagined the abſurdity would have 
been repaid with ſome violent inſult ; but San- 
teuil looked very grave, and aſked him how 
long he had lived in Paris; on the other's 

anſwering him many ycars, Santevil, as gravely 
told him, he was not to be k piticd; “ The 
« min (laid he) who bas lived many years in 


« a city where there are ſo many monks, and 
is cheated by one of them, deſerves it. Fer 


« the furure, Sir, concluded he, ever, while 

4 you | hve here, beware of Tron things; of 

66” a woman before, of a mule bebingd, <P 11 
cart ſide-way, and of a monk every way,” 


Toy ard tho end of his life he forgot the 
idleneſſes f the beginning of it, and became 


as eminent for hrs piety as for his learning. 
Coyſcvox has decorated itke adjoining church 

of St. Pelagie witli a very ſuperb and finiſhed 

monument: he was a modern of true taſte, 


and this is one of his fineſt pieces. It is. to 
the memory of the chancellor Aligte- The 
families of Bignon. and Argenſon ;have allo 


1 lendid monuments in this quarter, at St. Ni- 


hls du Chardonnet. Le Brun alſo lies here, | 


ina chapel, the deſign of wich was his Ma 
this 
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this tomb is by Coyſevox, the others are by 
Girardon; they rival cach other; it is not 
ealy to lay which of them is moſt excelle nt. 
Le Brun's monument is not all that this church 
has to commemorate him: he has erected 
himſelf a much nobler in leveral paintings. 
that embelliſh it. Here is particularly that 
excellent picce which recommended him to 
the favour and protection of queen Anne of 
Auſtria, the patronels of his fortunes, whole 
taſte was ſufficient to recommend whatever it 
approved, and whoſe liberality gave him op- 
portunities of beſtowing that time on his 
pieces aſterwards, that was neceſſary to make 


them what they were, his recommendation to 


the whole world, * * * 


LETTER XVI. 


Mentioned to you the paintings of Le 
Brun, his better monuments, in the church 
where he lies buricd: his tomb 1s properly a, 


monument to Coyſevox, who cut it; his pic- 


tures will be an eternal monument to himſelf. 
I have been ſtudying them attentively : I do. 
not think them equal to many others which 
he finithed afterwards, and which are to be 
ſcen in Paris: but in theſe there are enough to 
countenance the favour ſhewn him by his royal 
benefactreſs; and, in juſtice, it is more to her 

honour to have diſtinguiſhed a riſing, than a 
full grown genius. Shall I give you my ſen- 
timents of Le Brun? The French idolize him; 


| I have always thought highly of Him, bur 


„ perhaps 
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perhaps I am particular in my opinion: ! 
think he is not without his ceficiencies, and 
even his faults. My vencration of an artiſt 
for his cxcellencies, never ſhuts my eycs againſt 
his imp erfections: it is by ſtudying the ſe as 
well as his beauties, that we form a true idea 
of his char:&er; it is from the pointing out 
theſe as defects in that character, that thoſe 
who would emulate his excellencies have a 
double leſſon from his faults. 

You have heard me ſay that I have thought 


meanly of his landſcapes : the few we have of 


them in England could give me but an im- 
perfect idea of his talents in this ſtyle ; there 
are many in France, and they all confirm the 
judgment which they led me to pals upon him 


on this head, For the reſt, I think his ge- 


nius not only great, but univerſal : he ſeems 
to have had from nature ſtrength of fancy, 
dignity of conception, and every article ne- 
ceſſary to the conſtituting a maſter in the hi- 


ſtory ſtyle. I have reverenced Vonette for 


having given him the rudiments of the art, 


though I think I can trace, even in his beſt 4 


pieces, miſtakes in point of colouring which 
he ſeems to have imbibed in that early period, 
and never to have been able to quit. Seguier, 
who ſent him with a handſome allowance to 
Rome to proſecute his ſtudies, and who con- 
tinued it to him ſeveral ycars, has at once 
done himſelf and his country honour by his 
well-placed liberality. 5 

n of the Prime picures i in the church 

© 
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of Notre Dame are by his hand; they were 
the firſt efforts of his pencil, after his return 
from Rome, and they promiſe all that fol- 
Jowed from it. Thele recommended him to 
the nobleſſe, at the ſame time that his great 
patroneſs did every thing to puſh his fortune; 

and the pieces which he left at their ſeveral 
houſes ſoon ſpread his reputation throughout 


the kingdom. Colbert heard of him; Col- 


bert, who never once failed of his good offices 
where real merit claimed them, recommended 
him to the French monarch, who made him 
his principal painter, ennobled him, and gave 
him the order of St. Michael. 

The pleaſure with which I ſtudied the pic- 
tures in the church where he is buried, led me, 
though out of time, and out of the rule and 


order of my obſervations, to Verſailles. I 


was impatient to ſee the greateſt works of a 


maſter, whoſe leſſer had given me ſuch high 


ſatisfaction. I ſaw the cielings of the gallery 
and great ſtair-caſe ; they gave me the higheſt 
idea at ce of his genius and execution. 1 
ſaw his five noble pieces of Alexander's bat- 
tles; their magnificence anſwers to the ſub- 
ject; they are the moſt pompous and the moſt 
ſpirited paintings Ihave ſeen: allthe world have 
ſeen the prints of them, but theſe, though ex- 


cellent in their kind, are dead and paltry, 
when compared to the original. The deſign 


in theſe is at once auguſt and judicious ; there 


= is a ſtrength of imagination, tempered with 
judgment, which at once alarms the paſſions, 
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and convinces the judgment. The expreſſion 
is ſtrong and delicate; the attitudes are hap- 
pier than I think in any thing I have ſeen; 
and there is a grace and eaſe in the diſpoſition 
of the draperies that charms one. While 
theſe pieces invite a nearer view, they are 
formed for bearing it; they 1 improve upon 
the ſtricteſt examination: the painter has ſtu · 
died them ſo carefully, that they will riſe upon 
the ftudy of thoſe who attend to them with 
the greateſt circumſpection; and it is no little 
part of their praiſe, that they will pleaſe thoſe 
moſt, whom it is an honour to pleaſe. I think ' 
them equal in theſe reſpects to any thing I have 
| ſeen; but while I allow the painter all his 
praiſe, let me be as free with his imperfections. 
There is an harſhneſs in the colouring that by 


no means agrees with the delicacy of the de- 


ſiga; and to me, who have ſtudied Titian, 
the light and ſhadows appear far from. happily 


diſtributed. I think I can fee where this ſingle 


_ circumſtance would have added infinitely to 
the ſpirit of the pieces. It is almoſt blafphemy 


to ſpeak thus of Le Brun's Alexander in F mes, | 


but it will be read in England. 

But I did not fit down to give you a hiſtory 
of Le Brun, though I intended my tree ſenſe 
of his merit and of his defects. At St. 


Etienne du Mont I ſaw the monuments of Vi- 
genore, Paſchal, and Racine, all good ones. 


I as ſurprized with the inſcription on another, 
erected to Sueur the painter, in which he is 
_ the French Raphael. I had ſeen two or 
three 


( 109 
three of Sueurꝰ's pieces, but without much either 
approbation or cenſure. I could not but en- 
quire, on ſeeing this pompous character, where 


1 might meet with more of them. Indeed 1 


have been aſtoniſhed ; I do not know that I 
(ver ſaw ſuch a mixture of greatneſs and of 
real glaring faults as in them all. I do not 
know in what words to ſpeak of aman, who 
is ſo unequal, not in his ſeveral pieces, but in 
the ſame ; and that not in one, but in every 
one. His taſte in deſign is unexceptionable, 
and this is ſo very eſſential, ſo capital a. part 
of the character of a great painter, that the 
allowing it is ſetting him at once very far 


above mediocrity. Would you believe it, 


that in every piece of the ſame man's there is 
this maſterly perfection, and at the ſame time 
that every thing is tawdry and jejune in his 
productions: his draperies are always harſh 
and ſtiff, and his naked bodies are imperfect 
in the diſpoſition of the muſcles. He has no 
great merit in his diſpoſition of lights and 
ſhadows : his colouring is bold, but it is not 
free: there is too much ſtrength in proportion 
to the deſign. The attitudes are always no- 


ble, and the expreſſions in his countenances 


great. What ſhall we ſay of ſuch a mixture 


| of the elegancies and the defects of painting; 


he excelled in the greateſt and moſt difficult 
articles of his profeſſion, and he failed in thoſe 
which, though not trivial, are leſs important. 
He puts me in mind of the character of De- 
moſthenes the orator, ſuperior to all that had 
| been 
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been before, or that have followed him, in 
the great qualifications for his profeſſion, un- 
rivalled in the pathetic and the ſublime; and 
yet low and even contemptible in his merri- 
ments, faulty in his deſcripttons of the man- 


ners, confined and ſteril in his diction; ſome- 


times low, often inelegant, almoſt always 
harſh and rough. Do not cry out upon ſuch a 
character of the greateſt orator that ever lived : 
I, who give it him, allow him to be ſuch, 
L think Longinus will countenance me in the 
cenſures; but with Longinus, let me acknow- 
ledge that all the perfect orators of his, or of 
any other time, are poor and languid in com- 

pariſon of him; that his divine qualities bury 
in darkneſs all his imperfections; that they 
ſeem ſo many precious gifts which he received 
from heaven and that, though uncultivated 
and above ornament, they have rendered him 
immortal. 

When I tell you that I have drawn up this 
character of the Grecian orator only as a pa- 
rallel to that of the French painter, you will 
allow, that, with all his faults, Sueur deſerves, 
in ſome degree, the name of this country's 
Raphael. His great qualities are ſurpriſing, 
and he ſeems to me to have deſpiſed, as much 
as the orator, all thoſe little niceties by which 
ſuch as wanted his fire and genius, were ne- 
ceſſitated to court the applauſe of their co- 
"A dem Portes. 

Scavola, St. Marthe, and Du Cheſne, hi- 
ſtorians of common rank, lie together at S. 
Severin's; 
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geverin's; and in the church-yard there is a 
tomb erected to count Enno of Eaſt-Friezland; 
a family ſince raiſed to the rank of princes, 
At the Mathurins I faw the tombs of Gaguin, 
author of the annals of France ; of Sacro Boſ- 
co, eminent in aſtronomy. At St. Benait, lie 
Sillery the famous chancellor, Perrault the 
more famous architect, to whoſe genius the 
French owe the facade of the Louvre, the ob- 
ſervatory, and their edition of Vitruvius ; 
Andrian the engraver, Vaillant the engraver, 
and many other celebrated names: the monu- 
ments are all covered with inſcriptions too 
pompous, but with their foundation in known 
truths, | ny 
At the Carmelite Nuns lies the celebrated 
Varillas, an hiſtorian whom you know I have 
always at once honoured and deſpiſed ; Thu- 
cydides has hardly more elegance in his ſtyle, 
but truth and he were no intimate acquaintance, 
He conſidered the province of an hiſtorian as 
valuable for furniſhing a man with an oppor- 
tunity of ſaying fine things; and he would at 
any time alter his ſtory to give himſelf the 
means of telling it with a better grace. He 
might have remembered that Livy found the 
way to be ſufficiently elegant and ſpirited, 
without deviating from rhe fact. 
The church of the monaſtery of the Val 
de Grace was founded by Anne of Auſtria, 
mother to Lewis the Fourteenth : the occaſion 
of this act of devotion was the birth of that 
| Prince, at a time when ſhe had been married 
Z | two 


* 


if 
| 
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two and twenty years. The edifice is elegant 
and noble, the cupola is a very grand one, and 
the high altar decorated at à great expence 
and with high taſte: over the portal is an in- 
ſeription, 

Jzsv NascenTi VINCI SI YE MAT RI. 
The whole church is, as it were, a mauſoleum 
for the hearts of the princes of the royal 
blood of France, who have died in this and 


the laſt century; among the reſt is that of 


Henrietta-Anne Stuart, daughter to king 


Charles the Firſt, from whom are deſcended, 


by the mothers, the preſent kings of France 
and Sardinia, and the prince of Aſturias. 
You have often heard me mention Girardon 
the ſculptor; I think him one of the greateſt 
among the moderns. I thought greatly of 


him when | had ſeen the famous works which 
I have mentioned; I did not know how high 
I was to carry my regard for him till I ſaw the 


Sorbonne. Richlieu, who reſtored the decay- 


ing houſe, and made himſelf in every ſenſe 


its greateſt benefactor, is buried there, and 


over the vault is a piece of ſculpture, from 


this hand. He 1s indeed a maſter; there 1s 
a ſoftneſs and delicacy in his finiſhing, which 
molt happily ſets off the dignity of his de- 


ſign. If the monument be one of the beſt, 


the epitaph is one of the worſt modern pro- 
ductions I have ſeen. You heard me all along 
cenſure the French ſor the extravagance of 
their praiſes to the dead, but this is beyond all 


compariſon, it out gaſcons Gaſcony. He is 
: extolled 
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* extolled to the heavens for his virtues, and, 
among the reſt, for his humanity and humi- 
lity ; does this become the tomb of that man, 
to whoſe cruelty. and ambition, to whoſe 
ſometimes wanton cruelty and mad ambition, 
ſo many virtuous, ſo many great, ſo many 
illuſtrious perſons fell ſacrifices. He had in- 

' deed been the patron of the houſe, and the 
fathers have well paid him back his favours, if 
/ praiſe could do it. The foundation of this 
college was by Robert de Sorbon, a canon of 
the church at Paris, and almoner to St. Lewis; 
it is one of the oldeſt as well as the moſt emi- 
nent of the Paris univerſity. Robert founded 
it in 1252, but he left it a mean ſtructure: | 
Richlicu rebuilt it in a taſte equal to his own 
ambition. The church is a ſtructure of great 
beauty; the dome is well proportioned, and 


eee, 
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the four towers ſtand in an excellent order and = 
true taſte : the pillars within are of the Corin- Rl 


*  thian order, and images of the apoſtles and 
angels are placed in the niches between them. 
Thepaintings of the dome are good. There Fl 
are ix marble pillars of the Corinthian order, 
with their baſes and chapiters gilt, and a cru- 


cifix of white marble, one of the beſt pieces 


, As 
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of workmanſhip of its kind I have ſcen. 4 
The tomb which does ſo much honour to {| 
Girardon, is over the vault in which the body .- 

lies buried, in the middle of the choir, The — 
cardinal is a fine and truly elegant figure: he 5 

s repreſented feeble, languid, and in a re- 1 
. clining poſture; religion, an elegant ſculp- 1 


ture, 
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ture, fupports the fainting hero, and the 


ſciences, finely expreſſed, are weeping at his 


feet. This is not the only honour done the 
eardinal by the grateful doctors ; his picture, 
finely executed, ſtands at one end of the li- 
brary, and his buſt in braſs at the other. 

Thuanus lies at the St. Andre des Acres, 


and near him his two ſons, one of them x 


martyr to the reſentment of Richlieu; he loſt 
his head at Lyons. The valiant prince of 
Conti, afterwards king of Poland, lies in the 
fame church. | 

Philip de Comines, one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen and hiſtorians that ever the French 


knew, doomed to obſcurity in death as well 
as during his life, lies buried at the Grands 
Auſtins, in a little obſcure chapel rarely 
opened; with him his wife and daughter, 


Lewis the Twelfth, whoſe intereſts he eſpouſed 
with a very uncommon warmth, and on whoſe 


account he ſuffered a great deal in the reign of 


Charles the Eighth, forgot him in his proſpe- 


rity; he lived in poverty and retirement, and 
died as he had lived. Pibrac, whoſe eloquence 
had ſaved him from the vengeance of the 
Poles, when the duke of Anjou, whom he 
attended to their country, and who was elected 


their king, ſtole away ignominiouſly, to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown of France, upon his 


brother's death, lies near the great altar: and 
in the ſame church the famous Sapin, coun- 
ſellor of parliament, who, notwithſtanding 
the character of ambaſſador from Charles the 


* Ninth, 
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Ninth, was hanged by the Huguenot garriſon 
of Orleans, who intercepted him. 


At the church of the College des Quatre 
Nations, ſtands a magnificent tomb of Ma- 


zarin; it is a ſtately and a fine piece of work- 


manſhip; but it is like a good picture ſeen in 
an ill light, it is not placed to the advantage 
it might be: and to the general obſervation, 
the ſculptor loſes by this accident much of the 
credit he deſerves for the execution. 
You will ſay I have been fond of ſepulchral 
hiſtory 3 would not any man be as much, who, 
after reading the ſtories of our heroes and li- 
terati, ſhould fall upon their monuments in 
the Abbey. There is ſomething of an aw- 
ful ſatisfaction in treading upon the pave- 


ments that entomb the perſons whoſe names 


and characters we have been uſed to read with 
veneration; it is like the claſſic ſcholar, who 
had been uſed to read of the Tiber and the 
Mincius, who had been uſed to the names of 


Virgil and the reſt of thoſe immortals cele- 


brated by others, and more celebrated by 
their own works, viſiting the ground where 
they once trod, and tracing the rivers which 
murmur in their ſongs, and gazing upon the 
little tombs that hold the remains of thoſe 


| Whoſe names have filled the world. But I 


have done; if you have but a ſmall ſpark 

of that fire of veneration with which I regard 

tae illuſtrious dead, you have not thought me 
- 


tedious, _ * * 
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HE. churches of Paris are not more 


magnificent than are the palaces ; theſe 
and the hotels of the nobility are numerous 
beyond what any one, who has not been on 
the ſpot, can conceive ; it is in theſe indeed 
that the grandeur of Paris principally conſiſts, 
The detail of the whole number were endleſs; 
there are three which eclipſe all the reſt, the 
Louvre, the Tuilleries, and Luxemburg; 
theſe there is no paſſing without ſome notice, 


and notwithſtanding the many who have 


wrote accourts of them, I have ſtill feen 


enough in the firſt to juſtify a letter from one 


who is an enemy to the ſaying that which has 
been ſaid before; and I doubt not of as much 
matter of new curioſity in regard to the others. 
The Louvre and Tuilleries belong to the 


crown, the other 1s 1n the poſſeſſion of the 


houſe of Orleans. 

The origin of the Louvre is of very early 
date; in ſome old draughts of Paris we ſee it 
deſigned as built by Philip Auguſtus z it con- 
ſiſted at that time of feveral ranges of build- 
ings, ſufficiently ſpacious, and graced in the 


old Gothic ſtyle, and ſeparated at regular di- 


ſtances by towers. There were ten or twelve 
of theſe, and they ſerved for different pur- 
poſes 3 one of them was a ſtate priſon, it con- 
tinued ſo a long time, and was the reſidence 
of many illuſtrious captives and priſoners of 


ſtate ; Philip Auguſtus confined in it Ferdi- 


* nand 
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nand count of Flanders, taken at the battle of 
Bovines; and Philip le Bel ſent to it two other 


earls of that title, Gui Dampierre and Louis 
le Male. John the Fourth, duke of Britany, 
was ſent thither by Philip of Valois; and 
Charles king of Navarre, by king John, tor 


the murder of Charles of Spain, at that time 


conſtable of France. The duke of Alengon 
alſo here ſubmitted to the pleaſure of Lewis 
the Eleventh. This ſketch of the uſe that 
has been made of the towers of the Old 


Louvre, may give you ſome idea of its du- 


ration. The royal treaſury was in another 
of theſe towers, and in a third the library. 
You will ſmile at a royal library conſiſting of 
ſeven hundred books ; but ſuch was this, and 
it was eſteemed a very rich one: printing was 
not at that time known, This curious collec- 
tion remained as Charles the Fifth had left it, 


till it was plundered by the Engliſh, and the 
books carried away under the duke of Bed- 


ford's regency. 
Lewis the Twelfth began the firſt alterations 
in the building. Serlio and Primaticcio had 


the conduct of the work, and were both ma- 
ſters in architecture; but the advances were 


ſlow during this whole reign. In that of his 
ſucceſſor, who had taſte and magnificence in 
his diſpoſition, and who had at once improved 
his knowledge, and given a new fire to his 
ambition in the work, by his expeditions into 
Italy ; famous as theſe have rendered the city 
of Paris, by the plans and deſigns in its favour, 

5 a Which 
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which were laid by that monarch, the French 
paid very dear for the imported taſte ; the 
expeditions under which it had been obtained 
were fatal to him, and in a great meaſure to 
his kingdom. 

The laſt kings of the Valois race were the 
ſons of Catherine de Medicis : whatever may 
have been the blemiſhes in the general cha- 
racter of this princeſs, ſhe inherited from her 


anceſtors a ſpirit of patronizing arts and ſci- 


ences, and ſhe propagated it through her po- 
ſterity z ſhe ſpirited up her huſband, and ſhe 
early inſpired her ſons with an ambition of 
making the place of their reſidence worthy 
the monarchs of ſo vaſt and ſo flouriſhing a 
kingdom. Charles the Ninth concurred moſt 
amply of all her ſons in this plan, and in his 
time what is now called the Old Louvre was 
brought to ſome degree of perfection. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth there is 


great reaſon to believe this and many other 


works of the ſame kind would have been highly 
advanced, but the unfortunate death of that 
monarch put a ſtop to all. From this time 
the ſucceſſors in the throne have been upon 
new {chemes, and Lewis the Fourteenth, tho 
he hated Paris, yet, at the inſtigation of M. 


Colbert, ſet about a new Louvre, a grand 
and magnificent piece of architecture, worthy 


the name of ſuch a monarch. The chevalier 
Bernini had the direction of the architecture: 
and had it been finiſhed according to the ori- 
ginal deſign, it were not too much to ſay 
OY That 
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that it would excel all the ſtructures of the 
known world. There are only two ſides of 


it completed, and, according to the preſent 


face of the times, there is no great probability 
of its being carried any farther. 


The attention of the world of travellers is 


ſo taken up by this new building, that they 
pay no regard to the old; give me leave, on 
the plan of examining what others have ne- 
glected, to take ſome notice of the old one. 


The guard-room, or Salle des cent Suiſſes, 


is a very magnificent room, the proportions 
are juſt, and the whole nobly executed; the 
balcony in this room, ſupported by four cary- 
atides of admirable work manſhip, is ſuppoſed, 


and juſtly, an excellent piece of work. This 


hall was built by Catherine de Medicis, as a 
ball room: no princeſs ever ſtudied the enter- 


tainment of the men of faſhion more than 


this; ſhe would procure for them rather than 


they ſhould' want avocations of that kind, as 


is notoriouſly inſtanced in the ſtory of ma- 


damoiſelle Limueil, of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Auvergne, who, in conſequence of an in- 
trigue into which ſhe led her with the prince 


of Condé, had a child in her majeſty's own 


palace. She did not deſire the people of ho- 
nour and intereſt ſhould trouble themſelves 
with affairs of government; and one of her 
deep artifices was the leading them off from 
ſuch thoughts by pleaſures. See the upright 


plan of the preſent Britiſh government, in 


compariſon of this artful and deſtructive ad- 
* 7 miniſtration, 


... 
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miniſtration, Conſcious that their condu& 
will bear the inſpection of all eyes, and aſſu- 
red that to be underſtood will be to be praiſed, 
they are not, like the deſigning Catherine, 


: prompting the people to luxury and diſipa- 15 
tion; but prohibiting the numerous entertain. 2? 
ments, as contrary to the genius of a virtuous, $7 


deſtructive of the ſpiritof an induſtrious nation, 

Romanelli has immortaliſed himſelf by 
ſome paintings in the Old Louvre: they are 
in freſco, and are principally in the apart- 


ment that belonged to queen Anne of Auſtria, 
and in the gallery of Apollo. It was not 


without reaſon that Romanelli was the great 
favourite of his great maſter, Cortanee had 
the genius of painting in him enough to ſee 


the dawn of it in another; he ſaw the prin- 


ciples of it in the young Italian, and he ſig- 


nalized him accordingly, by his favour. 
They tell me that at Rome I ſhall ſee much 
finer works of his genius; theſe in the Louvre 
were ſome of his earlieſt eſſays, but they ſhew 


more than the promiſes of an exalted genius, 
The judicious correctneſs in the deſign, the 
noble freedom of the figures, and the grace- 


ful eaſe of the habits, diſtinguiſh him at once 


to the judicious and to the unſtudied. Cor- 
tanee has the honour of introducing what was 


at that time called the new ſtyle in painting, 
in oppoſition to what had been the cuſtom and 


manner of his predeceſſors. Romanelli, of 


all his ſcholars, was the only one who follow- 


ed him in this plan; he n underſtood 


3 him 
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him; he not only copied his manner, bat he 
entered into his reaſons, and theſe pieces arc 
not the only proof of it. 

There is a diſpute concerning the faſęade of 
the New Louvre, who has right to the ho- 
nour of the deſign; ; it falls between Bernini 
and Perrault : it is generally given to the lat. 
ter ; but thoſe who are acquainted with both 
their characters, and examine the ſtructure 
without prejudice, will be apt to give it to 
the former, Perrault may, nay he ſeems to 
have done much in it; but the deſign has all 
the face of one of Bernini. Be it as it will, 
there is nothing in France equal to it in mag- 
nificence or in elegance; the delicate and the 
grand are ſo happily combined in it, that it is 
not poſlible to ſay which has the greater ſhare 
in the whole. The middle conſiſts of two 


long and open carridors, a periſtylium in the 


antient Greek taſte; theſe have a communt- 
cation by means of a grand pavillion in the 
| centre, which projects conſiderably, nd has 
in it a noble and bold effect. At each angle 
there are allo two other pavillions. The 
length of this edifice is not leſs than five hun- 
red and fifty feet, and the coupled pillars and 
pillaſters which range the whole length of it, 
are of the Corinthian order; ; they are the 
moſt elegant modern pieces of the kind that 
1 have-ſeen the proportion is exact in them, 
and they are finiſhed with an accuracy and 


elegance that pleaſes and aſtoniſhes even thoſe 


who have not opportunities of entering into 
Nor. 1. 6 ther 
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miniſtration, Conſcious that their condys& 
will bear the inſpection of all eyes, and aſſu- 
red that to be underſtood will be to be praiſed, 
they are not, like the deſigning Catherine, 
prompting the people to luxury and diſſipa- 
tion; but prohibiting the numerous entertain- 
ments, as contrary to the genius of a virtuous, 


deſtructive of the ſpirit of an induſtrious nation. 


Romanelli has immortaliſed himſelf by 
ſome paintings in the Old Louvre: they are 
in freſco, and are principally in the apart- 
ment that belonged to queen Anne of Auſtria, 
and in the gallery of Apollo. It was not 
without reaſon that Romanelli was the great 
favourite of his great maſter. Cortanee had 
the genius of painting in him enough to ſee 
the dawn of it in another; he ſaw the prin- 


Ciples of it in the young Italian, and he ſig- 


nalized him accordingly, by his favour. 
They tell me that at Rome I ſhall ſee much 
. finer works of his genius; theſe in the Louvre 
were ſome of his earlieſt eſſays, but they ſhew 
more than the promiſes of an exalted genius, 
The judicious correctneſs in the deſign, the 
noble freedom of the figures, and the grace- 
ful eaſe of the habits, diſtinguiſh him at once 
to the judicious and to the unſtudied. Cor- 
tanee has the honour of introducing what was 

at that time called the new ſtyle in painting, 
in oppoſition to what had been the cuſtom and 
manner of his predeceſſors. Romanelli, of 
all his ſcholars, was the only one who follow- 


ed him in this plan; he perfectly underſtood 
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him; he not only copied his manner, but he 


entered into his reaſons, and theſe pieces are 
not the only proof of it. 

There is a diſpute concerning the faſęade of 
the New Louvre, who has right to the ho- 
nour of the deſign; it falls between Bernini 
and Perrault: it is generally given to the lat- 
ter; but thoſe who are acquainted with both 


their characters, and examine the ſtructure 


without prejudice, will be apt to give 1t to 
the former, Perrault may, nay he ſeems to 
have done much in it; but the deſign has all 
the face of one of Bernini. Be it as it will, 
there is nothing in France equal to it in mag- 
nificence or in elegance; the delicate and the 
grand are ſo happily combined in it, that it is 

not poſſible to ſay which has the greater ſhare 
in the whole. The middle conſiſts of two 
long and open carridors, a periſtylium in the 
antient Greek taſte; theſe have a communi- 
cation by means of a grand pavillion in the 
centre, which projects conſiderably, nd has 


in it a noble and bold effect. At each angle 


there are alſo two other pavillions. The 
length of this edifice is not leſs than five hun- 
tired and fifty feet, and the coupled pillars and 
plilaſters which range the whole length of it, 
are of the Corinthian order; they are the 
molt elegant modern pieces of the Kind that 
1 have-ſcen ; the proportion is exact in them, 

and they are finiſhed with an accuracy and 
ciegance that pleaſes and aſtoniſhes even thoſe 


who have not opportunities of entering into 
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their real beauties. I do not know where [ | 


have been ſo much pleaſed with a piece of 
architecture as when I firſt threw my eyes on 
this. The two uppermoſt ſtones of the pedi- 
ment are each of them filty-tour feet long 
and eight broad, and not more than eightcen 
inches thick : when I recolicct the great "thing; 
that have been ſaid onthe railing and erecting 
the obeliſk before St. Peter at Rome, an ex- 
ploit by which the name of Fontana is immor- 
talized, and the contrivance of which tal 
up a folio volume in the repreſentation, ! 
think ſome honour is due to the uuknown and 
unnamed French carpenter who invented and 
worked the machine for raiſing thoſe ſtones to 
the height of one hundred and thirty-eighit 
feet. They are cut out of the ſame black in 
the quarries at Mendon, and are placed entire. 
A ſtranger laments the want of a due open- 
ing before this faſgade, but the people of Pa- 
ris are uſed to it, and do not regard it, tho 
it robs their city of one of its greateſt orna- 
ments; the remedy is eaſy, and what appears 
more provoking, is in the power of tholc 
who are moſt naturally intereſted in the bring- 
ing it about; but the Louvre is unfiniſhed, 


and at preſent there is no other ſign than is 


continuing fo, 

A ftranger in France 1s naturally ſurpriſed 
at that inordinate effuſion of panegyric on 
the monarchs of the kingdom, and beyond 
all on the late one, Lewis the Fourteenth. 
The walls of churches are full of them; the 
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gates of the town ſeem erected to give a con- 
ſpicuous place to them; the innumerables fia- 
tues are ſo many more occaſions, and the me- 
dals ſtruck in commemoration of every event 
of any degree of importance, in which ig 
was poſſible to introduce him as concerned, 
are loaded with them. Men who have ge- 
nius, have generally with it ſome candour, 
ſome modeſty, ſome regard to decency as 
well as truth; but it is ſurpriſing that theſe 
are all in the ſame ſtrain; they are at once 


romantic and elegant, at once fullome and 


delicate; when one ſees the Louvre this is 


explained: theſe trophies are not in France as 
with us, left at large; nor is every fool, who 
has had a place, at liberty to daub and ſcan- 
dalize the monarch or the patron whom he 
mans to celebrate. Alexander of Greece 
b allowed but one ſtatuary to cut his figure; the 


Alexander of France eſtabliſned an academy, 
to whom was to be referred all that was on 
ſtone or braſs to render him immortal. This 
academy has an apartment in the Louvre; the 
room in which they hold their meetings is 
large and elegant; there are many good paint- 
ings in it, and, as they take cognizance of all 
matters relating to antiquity, there are in it 


tome remains of Greece and Rome of no in- 


conſiderable kind, 


Tou will cafily recollect 4 tranſcript, but 


dis a very flovenly, inaccurate, and imper- 
& ict one, that Son gives of an inſcription 
dich he ſaw at Athens, containing the names 
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of the ſeveral Athenian warriors who had 


fallen in the field in defence of the liberties 


of Greece; it is at this time in the apartment 2 2 


of this academy : Gui Patin, in his journey 
to the Levant, purchaſed and brought it over 
with him. I ſpent one hour in contemplating 


the venerable relick: they are two tables co- 


eval with Cimon and Themiſtocles, n ar! 


five hundred years older than from the bir 
of Chriſt; they about aaſwer in point f 
time to the Chronicon Græcum among the 


Arundelian marbles. The names are divided 
into tribes, and were probably not done all at 
the ſame time; evidently by the differences 
in the character, not by the ſame hand. 

It gives one at once an idea of the pry. 


dence, the gratitude, and the generoſity of BF 


that people; they at once perpetuated the 
fame of thoſe whom they had loſt, and 1n- 
ſpired others to follow their example. It wos 
a noble pride that dwelt in the boſoms of tho 
people ; there was nothing they would not 
do to ſecure a name, The titles of which 
they were ambitious were thoſe of worthy ra- 
tner than of great men, in our ſenſe of the 


names on ſuch a ſtone, would do more with 


them than an immediate bribe with our dege- 
nerate ſons. No man knew their character 
better than Xenophon, and he has left them 
an eternal monument in his deſcription of it 
to themſelves. © You look on labour (lays 


he ſomewhere, I well remember the paſſage 
as the only thing that can lead you to 


e Happ; 
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(125) 
60 happy life ; but what is a much greater 
«© honour to you, what much more becomes 
you as a warlike people, you are not ſo 
« ſenſibly affected with any thing as with 
« praiſe.” A crown of parſley could give 
them as much pleaſure as a ribbond or a ſtar 
the preſent men of eminence; and their coun- 
try made themſelves great, as well as the in- 
dividuals happy, while they kept up the ſpi— 
rit of this diſintereſted glory. The inſcrip- 
tion at the top of the firſt column, which con- 
tains a liſt of thoſe of one tribe, has all the 


ſpirit and ſimplicity of the times. Theſe are 


the heroes of the EreCthean tribe, who fell 
in battle in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phœnicia, 
in the country of the Halyans, and in gina. 

The reſt of this new part of the Louvre is 
taken up by a number of academies, eſtabliſned 
in the late reign for uſeful purpoſes, and by 
apartments for mechanics of various kinds, 
employed i in the ſervice and at the expence of 
the crown. There is nothing in the ſtory of 
the late monarch that will do him ſo much 
honour with poſterity as this ſpirit of encou— 
raging the arts; when his victories are for- 
gotten, or the occaſions of his wars are re- 
membered with infamy inſtead of raiſing his 
glory, theſe will be eternal monuments of a 
much greater ſpirit than that of conquering, 
of improving the world. 

I would not be, between you and J, dear 
, for allowing Lewis the Fourteenth too 


15 much neither, on chis head; 3 the effect is evi- 
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dent, and it is a glorious one; the cauſe lie; 
perhaps deeper than is imagined. I do not 
iee any thing in the character of Lewis, that 
would lead a cautious man to believe he had 


any great love for the arts; his heart breathed 


nothing but glory, and that glory was of an- 
other Kind: ambition was bis paſſion; it was 
bis aim to make a name; and if he was in- 
formed, as Colbert could not but have inform. 
ed him, that this would tend to his honour in 
future times, he would do it, though he pail 
no reſpect to any thing but the end, ſo far as 
it regarded his own name. 


Tt he two Louvres, in effect, make together 


but one palace, and that, though magnific! ert 
in the higheft degree in fome of its parts, yet 
very imperfect as a whole. In the only par 
of the Louvre of Philip Auguſtus, which is 
detached from the preſent Louvre, is preſery- 
ed the king*s wardrobe, Among other things 
preſerved here, are ſome complete furnitures 
of tapeſiry, fuperior in its kind to any thing 


that has been executed: ſome {cripture ſtorics, 


and ſome of the molt remarkable paſſages 1! 

profane hiſtory are deſcribed in theſe, in 4 
very beautiful manner. There are ſome con? 
from the deſigns of Raphael and Julio Ro- 
mano, and many from thoſe of Le Brun, and 
other late maſters. The ſtory of Scipio Atri- 


canus, and the hiſtory of Joſhua, are among 
the older works, and are very magnificent; 


theſe and ſeveral others are heightened WIC h 


gold and fi, ver; but the late manufacture ot 
the 
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the Gobelins has excelled all the produce of 
the former looms. There are at this time 
ſome of the pieces of tapeſtry of that work, 
preſerved for the king's uſe, that by many 
degrees excel all that has been done in the 
world of the kind. ©» 

The Louvre was once enriched with a vaſt 
number of excellent pictures and ſtatues, and 
indeed with every other product of art and 
genius; but the partiality of Lewis the Four- 
teenth for Verſailles carried the far greater 
part of them thither; fo that the architecture 
of the edifice is now the principal object of 
the ſtranger's attention. I ſhuddered at the 
new balcony of this laſt part of it, which 


faces the Seine, and from which Charles the 


Ninth, on the maſſacre of the Proteſtants, 
diverted himſelf with ſhooting at them, as 
they were ſwimming over to the St, Germain's 


fide, 


This was one of the exploits of that Ca- 
therine de M dicis, whoſe name I have men- 
tioned ſometimes before. It was at he ſoli- 
citation that the monarch gave his conſent to 
that fatal ſcene, and ſhe obtained it not till 
midnight. All was prepared to execute it: a 
marriage of the king of Navarre with the very 
daughter of this Catherine was the lure to the 
Proteſtants to truſt themſelves under the roof 
of thoſe who were prepared to butcher them 
and the ſcene of this deſtruction was laid un- 
der the maſk of an eternal amity. This king 
of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and Am- 

G 4 broſe 
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by ofe Pare his ſurgeon, were all whom the 
bloody monarch excepted from the genera} 
laughter; theſe he locked up in his cloict, 
for the reſt the doom was ſealed ; the great 
bell in the Hotel de Ville gave the fienal fur 

te eXccution, and it was purſued with more 

than ſavage fury. But this is not to the pus 
pole: adieu n ny dear 


"LETTER Xin. 


OU have my obſervations on all that 


J thought worthy of them in the 
Louvre; though I do not know whether ! 
ſhould not reckon the Thuilleries, which I 
intend as the ſubject of this letter, a part of 
that palace; it is evidently within the com- 
paſs taken in by the original plan of the Old 
Louvre, and it is joined to it by a gallery: 
but let theſe be the diſquiſitions of minuter 
critics. 

The deſign of this edifice was laid by the 
famous, or ſhall I not better ſay the infamous, 
Catherine de Medicis, of whom I have ſo 
often ſpoke? The ground was at that time 
occupied by ſome tile kilns, but it had been 
once before the ſite of at royal edince. It 
apparent from the old plans of Paris, that in 
the Gays of Philip Auguſtus there had been a 
Kind of plcaſure- houle, called le Maiſon du 
Bois, on this very ſpot. Philip de l'Orme 
was the architect to this ambitious princels, 
and he has given himſelf a laſting fame in the 
fracture. His royal miſtreſs had been at a 
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vaſt expence on the Old Louvre at different 
times during her life; and it was only a few 

cars before her death that ſhe came into the 

lan of this magnificent ſtructure, The 
Thuilleries, if confidered as ſeparate from 
the Louvre, is in itſelf a very fine and ſuperb. 
palace. The gallery which joins it to that 
building, is a very pompous one, and hap- 
pily ſituated ; it faces the Seine. The extent 
of the Thuilleries is more than a thouſand 
feet: it is decorated with four very large ſquare 
pavillions, ornamented with pillars of the 
Compoſite order, and has a fifth pavillion 

with a dome, covered in the middle; under 
this is the great hall, and the ſtair-caſe leading 
to the apartments, On the one ſide there 
are three elegant courts, and on the other are 
the gardens. Such is the general diſpoſition and 
form of this famous ſtructure, begun by Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, but finiſhed by Lewis the 


Fourteenth, a monarch who has added more 


to the magnificence of the buildings of his 
country than all who went before him. The 
great work that does honour to the original 


architect, is the Tonic order of the grcund 
ſtory: J have ſeen nothing equal to it, I 


hear much of the itair-caſe built by that archi- 
tet; it is allowed to have been the ſecond 


excellence of the ſtructure; there are not 


wanting thoſe who make it the firſt, but with 
what juſtice cannot be now determined, Lewis 
the Fourteenth pulled it down, and it was ne- 

" 00-8 ceſſary | 
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ceſſiry to his plan that he ſhould do fo, for it 
obſtructed the view to the gardens, 

I am ſorry to acknowledge that the archi- 
tect of Lewis has not done himſelf ſo much 
honour as de POrme What that monarch 
has added gives a vaſt advantage indeed in a 
diſtant view; the front is extended to more 
than twice its original length, and the buiid- 
ing 1s raiſed a whole ſtory ; but though this 
hath a very fine effect at a diſtance, 1t Takes 
but a mcan figure near: the eye inſtantly 
G1 ſtinguiſhes the old work from the new; not 
dy its decay ſo much as its ſuperior elegance. 

The Old Thuilleries one ſees conſiſted only ct 
three pavillions and two arrangements ot 
rooms; but the delicacy of the whole archt- 
tecture ſhews the additions in a very ill light, 

Every rule and proportioa is obſerved in The 
old work; in the new, on the contrary, every 
thing 1s neglected, except ſhew. The Com- 
polite pliJaſters are at a faulty diſtance from 
one another; they ſtand out of all propos 
tion; there are breaks in the entablature to 
give place to the windows; and the Manſarde 
roof over al! gives an alr of clumſy heavincis 
to the whole, that is very diſtaſteful to thc 
nice eye. 

The rooms in this palace were once mag— 
nificent : the preſent king reſided there in the. 
. irft years of his minority; but when he re- 
moved his court, ail was removed with him: 
the whole is Bow divided into private, apart- 
ments. 

The 
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The people of faſhion e ue the gardens 


of the Thuilleries in an evening, as they do 
the Park with us. It has ih one cannot 
well gueſs how, unleſs from this ſingle cir- 


cumſtance, a cuſtom to compare the two pla- 


ces; but nothing can be more ablurd, for, 


except in this uſe that is made of them, there 
is nothing in which they agree. Andrew le 


Notre laid the firſt deſign "of theſe gardens, 
and if they had been finiſhed to his ens they 
would have rivalled thoſe of Verſailles 3 as it 
is, they are very elegantly as well as commo- 
diouſly laid out. It is not eaſy to recollect a 
walk that equals the great terras ; it is carried 


quite round, and gives a number of diffetent 


views of the Seine, the city, and the adja- 
cent country, all extremely pleaſant. 
There are not wanting here the higheſt or- 


naments to a garden: there are ſeveral vaſes 


and ſtatues of elegant workmanſhip. Near 
the haſon in particular there are four groupes: 
the death of Lucrece is one of them; Theadon 
cut it, and will be long honoured for it: Le 
Pontre has ſucceeded more happily in another, 


which is of ZEneas carrying his father. The 
rape of Orithya by Borcas is by Flameau; it 


15 gh many accounted the firſt in merit, but I 
nnot ſay it appears to me to delcrve that 
eee Renaudin's, which is the fourth, 


and repreſents Time preying upon Beauty, is 
ailo an elegant one. Beſides theſe there are 


teveral copied from the antique, and ſome 


very happily ; of this number ! is the figure of 


| the 
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the Nile; this is from that of the Belvidere 
at Rome: the principal figure is not the only 

merit of this piece; the fourteen boys that 
ſtand by to expreſs the number of cubits which 
the river riſes in a good year, are wel} ex- 
preſſed; and the fieures of the crocodile, the 
hippopotamus, the ibis, and the lotus, are al] 
highly finiſhed, in an accurate and happy 
manner. France is the country of the world, 
which affords the moſt perfect enjoyment of 
of a fine evening; and 1 have ſeen yet no 


place in France, where one may enjoy it ſo 


. * * * 
agrecably. 
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te E women have been, in this kingdom, 

he deſigners and founders of the moſt 
ation buildings; they have more ſpirit 
| than the men, and they have another ad- 
vantage, they do not fee ſo far into the ex- 


pence. The Thuilleries were the plan of 


Catherine, the Luxembourg was the work of 
Mary, another princeſs of the ſame illuſtrious 
houſe, the widow of Henry the Fourth, It 
is the palace of the family of Orleans, and has 
its name from the antient Hotel de Luxem- 
bourg, on the ruins, or at leaſt in the place 
of which it ſtands. It is happily ſituated ; 

it ſtands on an eminence, in that part of the 
town called the Univerſity ; Le Broſſe was 
the architect; the ſame, it would ſcarce be 
believed, who obtained and who deſerved fo 
much honour by the faſgade of St. Gervais. 


The 
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The princeſs began it during her regency, and 


finiſhed it in that very ſhort interval between 


the ſeeming reconciliation with her ſon, and 
that wretched exile in which ſhe ended her 
life, It was begun and finiſhed within the 
compaſs of fix years: it devolved to Gaſton 


duke of Orleans, her ſecond fon, and has con- 


tinued in the family ever ſince. _ 

Catherine de Medicis had been ſome years 
procuring a vaſt quantity of the fineſt blocks 
of marble that could be had from Italy; ſhe 
had depoſed theſe in the abbey of St. Den- 
nis, With intent to erect with them a mauſo- 
Jeum that ſhould exceed all the works of its 
kind, in honour of her father-in-law, her 
huſband, and her ſons. This ſcheme was ne- 
ver put in execution, and the marble was 
ſ-1zed, by a ſtrange violence, by order of 


Mary, and employed in ornamenting the 
Luxembourg: ſome of the chimnies are of 


this, and they ſhew the taſte as well as the ex- 


pence with which the whole was got together. 
IJ ham ſenſible that the Luxembourg is 
eſteemed one of the fineſt buildings in France; 


it is indeed one of the largeſt, but it is heavy; 


it is indeed almoſt the only inſtance of the 
ruſtic that is extant in France: it is ſaid, that 
this was in imitation of the Ritti palace at 


Florence, belonging to the family of Medicis. 
The palace conſiſts of one large court, at 
the end of which is the principal building; 
this has five pavillions of advanced work, two 
arg at cach end, and one in the middle; one 
| 18 
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is led to the middle pavillion by a very mag 
nificent. terras; it is of the whole breadth. of 
the court, and paved with marble: in this 
pavillion, as is uſual in buildings of this form, 
is the great ſtair-caſe; and through ir is the 
paſſage to the gardens. 

The outer building, by which one enters 
the court, conſiſts of an open gallery, with a 
pavillion in the middle, covered by a dome, 
and adorned with pillars and with ſtatues : at 
the end of each gallery on the right and left 
there is a large ſquare pavillion, projecting 
beyond the reſt of the front. The court Is 
bounded on both ſides by galleries and piazzas, 
and the back, as well as the fore-front of the 
great building, are adorned with double pil. 
Jaſters. The Tuſcan and the Doric are or- 
ders of the lower part of the plane front; the 
pavillions are elevated above the reſt by the 
| Tonic, and over the others are the Atrick. 

I was led to a piece, repreſcnting the Mulcs, 
in the great apartment, and told that it was 
Guido's, and efteemed one of his fineſt. [ 
am confident it is either a copy after ſome ce- 
lebrated piece of his, now Joſt, or that it 
was one of his firſt in point of time; for it 
has no claim to any ſuch preference in regard 
to its merit. I do not know whether indeed 
a man of tolerable genius, who had {ſtudied 
Guido, and only Guido, might not have come 

up to as much of his manner as there is in 
this piece, without having placed any ſingle 


original of that glorious palnter before him. 


'T here 
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There is, it muſt be acknowledged, a great 
deal of the grace of Guido's heads, but there 
is nothing of their expreſſion. Vandyke is, 


on the contrary, ſufficiently confpicuous in a 
Whole length of Mary of Medicis, in the ſame 
apartment. I do not know whether the world 
have occaſion to be pleaſed or ſorry for that 


evident jealouſy of Rubens, who, to prevent 


his ſcholar from becoming his rival, or his ſu- 
perior, commended his peculiar happineſs | in 
portrait, and by turning his whole bent to 
this branch of the art, prevented his applying 
to the nobler part of hiſtory. We do not ex- 
actly know what we have loſt; the genius, 


the ſpirit, and the conception which V andyke 


ſhewed in his firſt pieces in that way, pro- 
miled indeed as much as could be promiſed 3 
but we are ſure that we obtained by it the 


greateſt portrait painter that ever lived. I 


acknowledge that Titian excelled him in the 
ſingle articſe of colouring; and yet it is not 
greatly tha: he has excelled him even in this; ; 


tor the reſt, I muſt give it in the portrait way 


to Vandyke. I never look upon his moſt 
finiſhed pieces, but I am ready to cry out, as 


Hamlet does in the remembrance of his fa- 


ther, © I n&er ſhall look upon his like again.” 


I do not know whether this Mary de Me- 


dicis may not be accounted his firſt piece; 
certainly he never finiſhed a picture higher | 
we read in this ſingle piece all the ſtrength of 
Rubens, the ee . of Titan, if a little 
lainter, yet the ſame in ſtyle and manner; 


We 
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we ſee the painter ſoftening the expreſſion of 
Rubens with all the delicacy which he had 


ſtudied during his ſucceeding years in Italy. 


The manner in chis picture is at once noble 
in the higheſt degree, and natural and eaſy in 
an equal eminence. One would hardly be led 
to imagine otherwiſe than by the ſtudy of this 
plece, that portrait painting was capable of 
ſuch varied excellencies. But the patronage 
of our Charles the Firſt detained him in Eng- 
land, to leave monuments of his art, if not 
perfectly equal to this, yet ſuch as countenance 
all J can ſay of it. 

J have ſtopped at a ſingle piece of paint. 


ing in this palace, but it was only to give me 


breath to go through with the greater and 


more numerous objects in another part of it, 


that give one the moſt exalted ideas of the 


expreſſion and excellence of the art, although 


the merit be in the deſign more than in the 


execution. 

I ou gueſs what it is that I am going to 
mention, and, I can eaſily conceive, are aſto- 
niſhed to hear me ſpeak in this manner of the 


works of Rubens: 1 ſhall explain mz ſelf. The 


great gallery on the right contains no leſs than 
twenty pieces, each ten feet in height. Their 
ſubj<ct is the hiſtory of the queen; the ſeve- 


ral remaikable occurrences of her life are 


commemorated in them. They are called 
the works of Rubens, but though the paint- 
ing is good, it is far from that degree of per- 
fection which it would have acquired from 
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ſuch a hand; the deſigns are all by Rubens, 
the whole has been undoubtedly executed un- 
der his direction; and it is eaſy to trace the 
touches of his own divine hand in the prin- 
cipal figures and moſt important parts, but 
the reſt is by inferior pencils, 

I had great pleaſure in reading ſo conſider- 
able a part of the French hiſtory in theſe liv- 
ing characters, and in obſerving the allegoric 
language of the ornaments, No man was 
ever ſo perfectly a maſter of the heathen my- 
thology as Rubens, and he has 1n theſe pieces 
exerted all his powers in it. There is indeed 
a want of propriety in ſome of them, which 
has made me ſmile; the painter has been fond 


of expreſſing a great deal, a turn of mind 


very natural to a great genius, and he has 

drawn his ſupplies ſometimes from ſources 

that are incompatible ; the chriſtian and the 

heatheniſh rites are often introduced together. 
>1 . 7 

What would you think of the queen's mar- 


riage according to the ceremonies of the ca- 


tholic church, and a Hymen, with his ſaffron 


robe and flaming torch, joining the proceſſion, 


and holding up the queen's train? I had like 
to have given great offence by a laugh, which 


my inquiſitive temper could not ſuppreſs, at 
the ſight of another, in which Mercury is in 


company with two cardinals, 

If I pay leß regard, in point of the paint- 

ing, to theſe pieces, than they do who re- 

verence them as the immediate work of Ru- 

bens, there is another circumſtance, even in 
| regard 


| „ | 
regard to the execution, in which I pay them 
a greater, and which thoſe who overlool; 
(which are all I have heard ſpeak of them) 


do them but a very imperfect juitice. The 


ſtories are of the queen's life, and the figures 
are not thrown in at random, or merely 
figures to make up the ſtory ; they are por- 
traits of the ſeveral perſons concerned in the 
events, and are moſt of them maſterly like- 
neſſes : Henry the Fourth of France, and 
Margaret of Valois, are extremely like, ac- 
cording to all the other pictures which I have 
ſeen of them; the duke of Anjou and the 
prince of Conti have alſo the ſame reſemblance, 


I knew by the ſame means the duke d' Eper- 


non, Francis the Great duke of Tuſcany, and 
Habel of Auſtria; they are all great reſem- 
blances from the life, or from original pic- 
tures, and they make the gallery at once a 
ene of fine hiſtory, and of valuable por- 


trait painting, It is a very pleaſing fight to 


have in view at once the princes and princeſſcs 
of the blood in France, and moſt of the car- 
dinals, lords, ladies, and people of rank of 


the time, preſerved in lively portraits, and 


engaged in actions of conſequence. 


The moſt finiſhed of all theſe pieces, and 


the moſt pompous, is that which commemo- 


rates the moſt pompous event of the queen's 
hfe, her coronation; in this almoſt all the 


figures that appear occaſionally in the others, 


are brought together: one is ſurprized to ſce 
the divorced queen Margaret among them; 
| Any 


6 
any one would think this a far-fetched ſtroke 
of the painter's, who did not Know that it 
was a real piece of hiſtory. 

The gardens of this palace are ſuited to 
the ſtructure itſelf: they are large and magni- 
ficently laid out, and their fituation on high 
ground gives them alſo a vaſt advantage; but 
it has not been of late ſo much a faſhion to 
walk in them as in the Thuilleries, and they 
have been kept in leſs order. I was charmed 
with them, and ſpent many hours there. 


T 

Have but one public building more to de- 

ſcribe in Paris: it has a pompous name, 
and it ſtands upon a great deal of ground; 
this gave me conſiderable expectations, I hall 
not tell you they were perfectly anſwered. 
The earlier name of this edifice was Palais de 
Cardinal, Richlieu built it, and it is the on- 
ly edifice remaining to be deſcribed of Lewis 
the Thirteenth's tumultuous reign, The 
builder of it bequeathed it by will to Lewis 
the Thirteenth, and from him it deſcended 
to Lewis the Fourteenth, who ſettled it on the 
duke of Orleans on his marrying his natural 
daughter. 

Ir is on the ſame de of the river with the 
Louvre and the Thuilleries; it is a ſpacious 
pile, and will be a laſting memorial, if not 
of the taſte and judgment, at leaſt of the 
opulence and power of that miniſter, I do 
rot know indeed, that it is fair to arraign his 

alte 
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taſte in this particular ; the building is remark- 
ably unornamented without, but in a man of 
his deep deſign, this might be a maſter-ſtroke 


of policy,. not a CeBjence of architecture: 


he was about to build a palace, not a houſe, 

and he determined perhaps on this plain front 
to prevent the envy and the reproaches of the 
nobility : there is {o much at leaſt in favour of 
fach a ſuppoſition, that when we examine the 


inſide we mult acknowledge the plainnels 
without appears affected. 


It is a moſt capacious pile of building, and 
covers a vaſt extent of ground; you will 


form ſome idea of its bigneſs, when I have 
told you that before the late additions, which 
are very conſiderable, were made to it, it 


conveniently held the whole court during the 


minority of Lewis the Fourteenth, It conſiſts 
of ſeveral large ranges of building, ſeparated 


from one another by [ſpacious courts; the two 


largeſt are in the middle. 


When I allow ſome merit in point of archi- 
tecture to the inner part of this edifice, you 
are not to ſuppoſe, my dear * **, that I 
mean to deſcribe it to you as an elegant pa- 


lace; it is from the plainneſs of the outſide 


that theſe in a great meaſure borrow the con- 
traſt that makes them pleaſe. In ſhort, this 


is not the only teſtimony that the good taſte 


which reigned in the time of Mary de Medi- 
cis, was extinct in a great meaſure at the pe- 


riod when it was built. There is a meanneſs 


in all the part of it that was of Richlieu's 
time; 
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(6141 
time; the apartments are low and dark, and 
there is nothing of that grandeur that might 
have been expected from ſo expenſive an un- 
dertaking. Thoſe who attribute the whole 
inner diſpoſition to the ſame principle of mo- 
deſty with the outer, ſeem to have paid no 
great regard to the naval! trophies which are 
placed in ſo conſpicuous a manner 1n the great 
inner court, to commemorate the office of 
high admiral, with which he was veſted. 

You have heard much of the gallery in 
this edifice, in which are preſerved paintings 
of the ſevera] illuſtrious perſonages of France, 
from a very early time. I was ſurprized not 
to be ſhewn it, but on the requeſt I was im- 
mediately led to it. When I had caſt my eye 
but in a very curſory manner over a part of 
it, T applauded inſtead of blaming thoſe who 
did not force it upon the ſight of ſtrangers. 
It has a character which nothing can preſerve 
to it but the being unſeen. I ſoon got over 
the firſt diſappointment however, and after 


this peruſed 1t with vaſt pleaſure : thoſe who 


would find the ſame fatisfaction in it, muſt 
not viſit it as a gallety of painting, but of 
hiſtory, I ſaw in it almoſt every illuſtrious 
name that has graced the French annals from 
Suger, who was abbot of St. Dennis and re- 
gent of France during the abſence of Lewis 
the Seventh, to the late marſhal Turenne, 
The portraits are probably like, becauſe they 
are Copies from the beſt originals thar could 
be found; but they are executed poorly. I 

had 
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had great pleaſure in contemplating the great 
Chatillon; I almoſt trembled at the mar ly 
form of Dunais the baſtard of Orleans, WI 
drove our countrymen out of France, in 
Charles the Seventh's time. The Pucelle de 


Orleans in armour, the great conſtable Mont. 
morenci, and Tremouille, killed at fourſcore 
in the battle of St. Dennis, all called up, as 


did many others, remarkable paſſages of 
their hiſtory, as I looked on their figures, 

If I have been free with the building as 
Richlieu left it, I muſt be juſt to it as it is 
now ſen. The late dukes of Orleans have 
added a new wing; it has been a work of 


time, but it appears with a very different face 


from the old one. The whole chain of rooms 
in this wing are lofty and noble, and ina vaſtly 
more elegant taſte than thoſe of the other 
part; and if the other has a name for the 
paintings it contains, this deſerves one. [ 
have no where yet ſeen a collection made at 
once with ſo. much judgment and at fo much 
expence. There is not a malter of any de- 
gree of eminence, ſome of whoſe Pieces are 
not preſerved here; of all the capital ones 
there are many, and they are not of th 

moſt trivial pieces, many are of their 385 
fineſt ſtyle. The apartments are ſeparated 
from the new gallery by an octogon, in a ve- 


ry noble ſtyle, and of excellent taſte in every 


part. In this room I was raviſhed with a num- 


ber of the moſt finiſhed pieces I have ſeen o. 
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alſo, that are ſuperior to any thing I have 
ſeen. You will be ſurpriſed to hear me men- 
tion a piece of portrait-painting with warmth 
in ſuch company, but I had a pleaſure in it 
equal to the higheſt that I received from the 
others; it is a piece of Tintoret's ; Hercules 
the Second, duke of Ferrara, and his three 
ſons ; they are at their devotions. There is 
alſo a Charles the Firſt, with his queen and 
children, by Vandyke ; a firſt rate piece of 
that excellent hand. Where ſhall one expect 
to ſee two ſuch pieces of portraits together ? 
Among the other valuable pieces, which are 
very numerous in this room, there are ſeveral 
bought out of our Charles the Firſt's col- 
lection, which were diſperſed and ſold after 
his death, and a number that relate to the 
higheſt ſubjects. . 

The new gallery, into which we are led 
from the octogon ſalon, is very pompoully 
decorated with paintings; the ſtory is that of 
the Æneid; the hand was one of the Coypels; 
there is a vaſt glaring of colour and profuſion 
of ornament, but after the maſterly per form- 
ances in the apartments, it makes but a very 
mean figure. The French are partial to the 
artiſts of their own country, but it would have 
been more to the credit both of the prince and 
of the painter, to have had theſe glaring 
pieces in a duſkier place; ſome of the inve- 
luable pieces, which loſe half their beauty for 
want of a ſufficient light in the apartments, 


ſhould 
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ſhould-have been placed in this at and ek. 


gant part of the edifice, 


The gardens of this palace were intended 
to be public ones, and they are ſtill left ſy; 
it is ſingular, that when intended with thi; 
view, they were deſigned fo ſmall : they are 


well laid out, but their want of extent is the 


more remarkable, as the cardinal was by no 
means confined in ſpace; he took in a very 
conſiderable piece of waſte ground for the 
edifice, and when the had laid out as much as 
he thought requiſite for his plan, diſpoſcd of 


the reſt. It is odd, but there is throughout 


the whole the ſame irregular ſpirit, the {ame 
mixture of greatneſs and littleneſs: if we look 


Farther, we ſhall find it allo ! in his life. 


LETTER XXI. 


royal edifices, it is hardly leſs ſo in the ho- 


tels or palaces of the nobility; they are very 


numerous, and they are very magnificent. 
The Hotel de Sobiez is almoſt as much worth 
viſicing as one of the royal buildings: theo. 
part of this edifice, which is as old as the time 
of Charles the Sixth, is of the ſtyle of that 
time, and has a great air of grandeur : N. 


colo has ornamented it with ſome good freico 


paintings, The library allo is excellent ; 
Thuanus's collection was many years lince an 
addition to ir. The palace of Mazarin 1s as 


flit for his heirs, in its preſent ruinous ſituation, 


as it was for its original maſter in all his glo- 
ry: 


F Paris is magnificent in its public and 
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ry: the difference is not greater between what 
it is and what 1t was, than between him and 
them. I do not know whether you are in the 
ſecret, that our lord Pembroke's collection 
was in a great meaſure made from the ruins of 
Mazarin's; his effects were ſold at the ſame 
time that the court of this houſe was tranſ- 
formed into an exchange for the India com- 
pany, and a very conſiderable part of them 


got to that noble lord's. For the reſt, there 


remain only a few maimed ſtatues and buſts in 
the portico, and two or three cielings, too 
high to be within reach of miſchief, of what 
was once a collection, one of the firſt in pri- 
vate hands, both in taſte and expence, that 
Europe has ſeen. OE 

The Hotel de Soiffons, an edifice of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, is remarkable for a building 
ſomewhat reſembling our Monument; it is a 
column in ſome degree elegant, and has a 
winding ſtair caſe: it ſeems to have been in- 
tended as an obſervatory; the princeſs, under 
whom it was built, had an opinion of judicial 
altrology, which the more confirms this con- 
jecture. 

The ducheſs of Bourbon's hotel, on the 
Seine, is ſingular, and in its kind elegant; all 


j the advantages of ſituation conſpire to render 


it agreeable ; it has proſpect, water, air, every 


thing to recommend it; it faces the Thuille- 
lies, and has a fine opening behind: but with 
all this it is ill conſtructed; its extent is great, 

its height nothing; it conſiſts but of one 
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Thould have been placed in this light and ele. 
gant part of the edifice, 

The gardens of this palace were intended 
to be public ones, and they are ſtil] left ſo; 
it is ſingular, that when intended with this 
view, they were deſigned ſo ſmall : they are 


well laid out, but their avant of extent 1s the 
more remarkable, as the cardinal was by ng 


means confined in ſpace ; he took in a very 
conſiderable piece of waſte ground for the 


edifice, and when the had laid out as much as 


he thought requiſite for his plan, diſpoſed of 
the reſt. It is odd, but there is throughout 
the whole the ſame irregular ſpirit, the fame 
mixture of greatneſs and littleneſs: if we look 
farther, we ſhall find 1 it allo in his life. 


LETTER Xi. 
F Paris is magnificent in its public and 


tels or palaces of the nobility; they are very 
numerous, and they are very magnificem. 
The Hotel de Sobiez is almoſt as much worth 


viſiting as one of the royal buildings: the o 


part of this edifice, which is as old as the time 
of Charles the Sixth, is of the ſtyle of that 


time, and has a great air of grandeur : N. 
colo has ornamented it with ſome good freico 
paintings, The library allo 1s excellent; 


Thuanus's collection was many years ſince an 
addition to it. The palace of Mazarin 1s as 
fit for his heirs, in its preſent ruinous ſituation, 


as it was for its original maſter in all his glo- 
ry: 


royal edifices, it is hardly leſs ſo in the ho- 
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ry: the difference is not greater between what 
it is and what it was, than between him and 
them. I do not know whether you are in the 
ſecret, that our lord Pembroke's collection 
was in a great meaſure made from the ruins of 
Maxarin's; his effects were fold at the ſame 
time that the court of this houſe was tranſ- 
formed into an exchange for the India com- 
pany, and a very conſiderable part of them 
got to that noble lord's. For the reſt, there 
remain only a few maimed ſtatues and buſts in 
the portico, and two or three cielings, too 
high to be within reach of miſchief, of what 
was once a collection, one of the firſt in pri- 
vate hands, both in taſte and expence, that 
Europe has ſeen. Th 

The Hotel de Soiſfons, an edifice of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, is remarkable for a building 
fomewhat reſembling our Monument; it is a 


column in ſome degree elegant, and has a 


winding ſtair caſe : it ſeems to have been in- 
tended as an obſervatory ; the princeſs, under 
whom it was built, had an opinion of judicial 
aſtrology, which the more confirms this con- 
jure.” 

The ducheſs of Bourbon's hotel, on the 
Heine, is ſingular, and in its kind elegant; all 
the advantages of ſituation conſpire to render 
it agreeable; it has proſpect, water, air, every 
thing to recommend it; it faces the Thuille- 


ies, and has a fine opening behind: but with 


all this it is ill conſtructed; its extent is great, 
its height nothing; it conſiſts but of one 
1 H -. ſtory, 


| ( 146 ) 
ſtory, and an Attic. Itisfull of ornament on 
the outſide, but there is little taſte in the gi. 
poſition of it. Within it is magnificent, but 


there is alſo a gaudineſs that takes off from the 
5 the naked rooms would have great 


dignity, but the profuſion of {eulprure and 
gilding diſguſts a judicious eye. 

The falſe taſte that reigns in this, is too ge- 
neral among the other modern edifices of this 
kind. The Hotels of Toulouſe and Evreux, 
great in themſelves, are rendered little by it. 
The furniture of the former is incredibly ſump- 
tuous : there are many good pictures in both; 
in the firſt, particularly, there is a Guido, al 
moſt invaluable; Leonardo de Vinci had high- 
ly finiſhed alſo a portrait of Lewis the Twelfth 
F ca The late proprietor had the honour 
to enjoy the poſt of high admiral of France; 
he very nobly furniſhed a lower room with 
portraits of thoſe who had been honoured with 
the ſame poſt before him. You know I could 
be pleaſed with a collection of this kind, even 
if badly executed; but theſe are by good 
hands, and copies from the beſt originals. | 
ſighed at the ſo much extolled paintings of 
the gallery ; they are indeed maſterly hiſtory 
pieces, but they have been mutilated in a 
miſerable manner, to fit them for the pannels. 
I have nothing more to ſay of a houſe, in 
which I have been able to Fe you ſuch 
an inſtance of taſte, FI. 
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TIT EFTTER XIV: 


Have done with Paris; tired with the pro- 

fuſion of hotels with which 1t abounds, 
and which are too like one another to afford 
either you in the deſcription, or me 1n the 
examination, that variety, which, to confels 
the weakneſs of human nature, 1s in all things 
ſo eſſential to pleaſure, I have made my way 
to Vincennes: this antient edifice is on the 
eaſt ſide of Paris, in the centre of the Bois de 
Vincennes, a thick foreſt, in which there are 
walks much frequented by the people of Pa- 
ris. Philip Auguſtus firſt built a hunting ſcat 
in this agreeable ſpot; this was in 1183, but 
what he did was trifling, in compariſon of 
what was afterwards added to it. It was en- 


larged and ornamented from time to time, in 


the reigns of ſeveral ſucceſſive kings, ſome of 
whom made it their reſidence, For ſome late 
ages it had been neglected and gone to decay; 
ſo lately as the time of Lewis the Fourteenth 


it was repaired and beautified : and ſuch is the 
viciſſitude of all things whoſe fate depends 


upon the caprice of mankind, at this time, 
inſtead of being the favourite ſeat of mo- 
narchs, 1t is become a priſon for ſtate crimi- 
nals. The building forms an oblong ſquare, 

with enormous towers, one of which, the Don- 
jon, allotted for priſoners of the firſt rank, 
has a peculiar moat and draw-bridge within 
the general moat that ſurrounds the whole. 
There 1 1s all the advantage of ſituation in Vin- 
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cennes, but the favourites of monarchs are 
fhort lived, and it is not even merit that can 
continue their better fortune. Vincennes be- 
came neglected on the building of St. Ger- 
main's, as that did afterwards on the buildin 
of Verſailles. The gallery, built by Mary de 
Medicis, has ſome good paintings, and there 
are ſome cielings painted not contemptibly. 
The moſt remarkable work however, is the 
great gate toward the park; this is a piece of 
architecture worth attention; it is a triumphal 
arch, ornamented with the Doric order, and 
has an air of great grandeur and elegance. 

I have, ſince my laſt letter to you, viſited 
alſo Nanterre, the birth place of St. Gene- 
vieve, the patroneſs of the Pariſians. I was 
ſhewn, with great oſtentation, the well, with 
the water of which ſhe cured her blind mo- 
ther, and reſtored many others to ſight; but 
it does not work any miracles now: it is pity, 
but for ſo public a good, they would throw 
the remains of the faint into it; I dare ſay 
they would be as efficacious as her touch was 
in her life time. The obſcure and contra- 
dictory hiſtories of the French ſaints has often 
led me to doubt whether, ſetting aſide the 
matter of ſaintſhip, there ever were ſuch 
people. It is reported by ſome, that this 
eminent lady, whom they ſeem to hold in the 
next degree of reverence to the Virgin Mary, 
was 2 ſhepherdeſs; but others aſſert her to 
have been daughter to the lord of Nanterre: 
would not one rationally doubt, from ſuch 
15 | _ confuſion 
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confuſion in her ſtory, whether ſhe were any 
body at all, 5 

The monaſtery of Argenteuil ſtands a league 
north of Nanterre, upon another winding of 
the Seine. This will be immortalized by the 
loves of Abelard and Eloiſe; a ſtory unfortu- 
nate indeed, but certainly not meriting all that 
enthuſiaſtic veneration with which 1t has been 
tteated. It was into this convent of Argen- 
tueil that Eloiſe threw herſelf for ſecurity be- 
fore her lover's misfortune ; and it was here 
that ſhe afterwards, on hearing of it, put on 
the habit. She lived to be prioreſs here, be- 
fore ſne went to the Paraclete. But the hi- 
ſtory of her adminiſtration is not much to her 
honour; her nuns led ſo diſſolute a life, that 


they were expelled, by order of a council, and 
the monaſtery filled with Benedictines from 


St. Denys, who have poſſeſſion of it to this 
23% 


„ Lg «i 
OU will expect to hear much of St. 
Germain's, but, my dear *, you have 


heard much concerning it already, and there 
is nothing I abhor like being tedious and im- 


pertinent. I ſhall paſs over a multitude of 
things in my account, that gave me much 
pleaſure in the view, to avoid this cenſure 


from you: I have done it before, and ſhall in 


all things elſe ; in the mean time, if there be 

any thing of which I do not remember to have 

heard you ſpeak to me, I ſhall gueſs it what 
H 3 yourſelf 
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yourſelf have not heard ſpoken of, and be 


happy in it, as an. opportunity of returning 


ſomething of the obligation I have to you on 
this head. 


St. Germain's is at about the ſame diſtance 
from Paris with Verſailles, and it is not eaſy 
to conceive what can be a finer ſituation; the 


river runs at the bottom of the garden, and 


there is an immenſe foreſt on the oppoſite 
ſide. It has been from very early time a 
hunting ſeat for the kings of France; Francis 
the Firſt founded the new caſtle, and Henry 
the Second added greatly to it; but Henry 


the Fourth and Lewis the Thirteenth did 


moſt toward putting it in the preſent condi- 
tion: the noble arcades by which the terrace 
and part of the building are ſupported, are of 


their building. The four back pavillions and 
the new gardens, were added by Lewis the 
Fourteenth. It was in this palace that our 


James the Second paſſed the remainder of his 
life after the Revolution: great part of it was 


at that time in a tolerable condition; but 


ſince that time ſcarce any of it is fit for the re- 


ſidence of any body. Lewis the Fourteenth 


was born at St. Germain's, and it was in com- 
memoration of this that he was at the expence 


of keeping it up, and adding to it; it is plain 


that hiinſelf never liked it. There is a ſtone 
gallery of a very magnificent appearance, car- 


red round the middle of the whole ſtructure. 


The chapel has a picture of Pouſſin's, and it 
is one of his beſt, for an altar- piece; the ſtory 
| EY 18 
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is the Lord's Supper. There is ſomething 
ſingular in the look of this picture; the figures 
have all an appearance of antique ſtatues in 


marble, rather than of fleſh and blood: this 


is doubtleſs very wrong, but it has ſomething 
pleaſing. More or leſs of this ſingularity I 
have obſerved runs through all Pouſſin's pie- 
ces: he ſtudied hard at Rome, and he was 
particularly attached to the ſtatues ; the ideas 
of their colour, as well as form muſt have re- 


mained with him, for he could not take the 


very hint of this manner of colouring from 


any maſter : for the reſt, there is hardly an 


excellence within the reach of painting of 


which you do not ſee ſome inſtance, in this 


ſingle picture. The deſign is noble, the 


whole compoſition accurate and judicious in 


the higheſt degree ; the expreſſion at once 
very ſtrong and very elegant, and the paſſions 


of the ſeveral figures are all appropriated to 


the particular perſon, and all have ſuch a ſpi- 
rit and life, that they declare him a painter of 


the ſoul, It is to the honour of France that 
Pouſſin was called home: he became famous 
more than all the ſtrangers of his time at 


Rome ; and he would have remained there, 
if Lewis the Thirteenth had not, at the in- 
ſtance of Richlieu, called him away by a moſt 
obliging letter. The higheſt honours were 


conferred on him, and a great penſion allot- | 
ted him : he undertook, among many other 
public works, to paint the grand gallery of 


the Louvre, but the death of the prince who 
H 4 brought 
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brought him home ſhewed that it was not in- 


clination which kept him there. He went 
back immediately to Rome, in order, as he 
ſaid, to ſettle ſome affairs; but he never re. 


turned. The laſt pieces of many of the ma- 


ſters, are the fineſt, but this is not the caſe of 


Pouſſin; the fame he acquired made it im- 


poſſible for him to know when he ſhould leave 


off; he continued painting when, however 


ſtrong his genius might continue, his hand 


was unequal to its attempts; there are pieces 


of his done when he was ſeventy, in which all 
the maſter remains, except the hand, the un- 
ſteadineſs of which is evident through the 
whole deſign. 


Marli has been much celebrated, but it 


N hardly deſerves the name of a houſe; it is ra- 
ther a lodge, by no means proportioned to the 


extent of the gardens, if taken under any de- 


nomination. The gardens are nobly laid 


out; they have been remarkable for many ele- 
gant and ſumptuous works, now taken away, 
particularly for a fountain of ſilver. The wa- 
ter-works of Verſailles are ſupplied from a re- 
Tervoir, filled by a mill at Marli, which is a 
very noble piece of mechaniſm: nothing ſur- 
prizes the generality of ſtrangers more than 
the working of this immenſe machine. It has 
been offered by a countryman of ours, to ſup- 


ply its place, and anſwer its purpoſe much 


better, by a more ſimple contrivance, our 


fire- engine, but though the keeping the Marli 


engine in repair is a vaſt expence, the con- 
2 ſumption 
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ſumption of fuel, which is got at all too plen- 


tiful about Paris, was an obſtacle which could 


not be removed: perhaps if a Frenchman 


ſhould at ſome future time propole it, it may 
ſucceed ? 0h 


LETTER XXiv, - 
T is impoſſible to form a conjecture of 


what could be the motive of Lewis the 
| Fourteenth for employing the monſtrous ex- 


pence which he has been-at, and which from 
the firſt he muſt have been informed was ne- 
ceſſary, in order to make a palace and gar- 
dens at Verſailles, fit for the magnificence of 
ſuch a monarch, He had choice of good ſi- 
tuations, when he fixed upon this, the very 


_ worſt indiſputably that he could have ſelected ; 


but when he was once determined, it was his 


character to be immoveable: perhaps the dif- 


ficulty of bringing his deſigns to bear, was 
one of his motives ; he was always highly 
flattered when his creatures told him, that fo- 
reigners ſaid Verſailles was not a building but 


a creation, 


What a choice! to fix upon a place that 


was an abſolute bog, and yet, with all this 
diſadvantage of wet, had a deficiency of wa- 
ter to any purpoſes, either of uſe or ornament; 
The plain on which the houſe now ſtands, 
was an eminence for a windmill ; this was le- 
velled, and the earth filled up part of the 
marſh. But theſe infringements upon nature's 
deſigns are not very laſting : you remember 
| H 5 -: Where 
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| where Canons was erected, in a ſituation not 
much better than that of Verſailles, though of 
another kind ; the clay of the gardens refuſed 
do produce either uſeful or ornamental her- 
6 bage ; but“ he who ſaid it ſhould be a garden, 

thought he had accompliſhed his intention 
when he dug away the ſoil, and threw in bet- 
ter earth into the beds: it has fared with the 
ſcheme of the duke of Chandos as with that 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, and as it will with 
all who attempt to ſubdue nature: in a dry 
ſummer, at Canons, the clay at the bottom 
burſt into cracks, and the mould all ran into 
them and was loſt; in the ſame manner, in a 
wet ſeaſon the bog at the bottom grew's lofter 
at Verſailles, and the harder matertals that 
have been thrown in, ſink and are loit; this 
is already evident in many places about the 
grand canal, and will be ſo in every other part 
of the original wet and rotten ground. 
On ſuch a ſpot did the grand monarch {ct 
ü on foot a palace, anſwerable in all other re- 
| ſpects to his ſplendor, and even to his pride; 
| perhaps anſwerable alſo in this, that for one 
! as well as the other, the pompous ſtructure | 
lad but a bad foundation : it has indiſputably Þ 
coſt him more money than any palace in Eu- 
rope. It ſurprizes one to ſee, in the midit of 
| all this pomp and extravagance, the old houſe 
ſtanding and making a part of the whole: 
this was built only as a hunting ſeat by the 
monarch's predeceſſor ; and one hardly knows 
. how to reconcile the frugality of letting it 
James, Duke of Chandos. ſtand 
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{ and, with the enormous expence of what 
has been added. | 

In other reſpects the palace is indeed a great 
one : the age of Lewis the Fourteenth was one 
in which, if expence were not ſpared, there 
was no fear of all the other requiſites of a good 
building. This is ſplendid and magnificent 
in the higheſt degree: we often ſee it to a diſ- 
advantage ; indeed there are but few points 
of view, in which the eye does juſtice either 


to the architecture or the diſpoſition of the 


ornaments z but in thoſe all appear perfect. 
When we view the front to the garden, at 
any diſtance, it appears too low in proportion 
to 1ts extent ; and when we look into the gar- 
dens from the ground ſtory, the groupes and 
ſtatues appear crowded and confuſed ; but on 
coming nearer the building, the whole appears 
truly proportioned ; and on viewing the gar- 
dens from the gallery, the diſpoſition of thoſe 
ornaments is perfectly juſt and regular: if 
there be any thing faulty in the arrangement, 
it is not in their place or diſtance, but in the 


choice of which ſhall ſtand in each ſpot; the 


beſt are ſome of them too much out of view, 
and many of the worſt (for there are ſome bad 
enough) are. in full ſight, The number of 
ſculptures of one kind or other is immenſe. I 
cannot ſay, that all of thoſe which were point- 
ed out to me as fine, appeared ſuch ; but it 
were injuſtice on the other hand not to ſingle 
out ſome others, which, though generally con- 
tounded with the multitude, are in reality as 

much 
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much above, as theſe are below it. There is 
a Perſeus delivering Andromeda, and a Milo 
torn by the lion, the work of Puget, in my 
opinion, the firſt of the French ſculptors, 
though little known or heard of; probably 
he has left but few pieces. The laſt of theſe, 
on the firſt view, brought into my mind the 
Laocoon of the Vatican; I do not expect to 
ſee that groupe much finer: by all the prints 
of it, this is in the very ſtyle. The Pluto and 
Proſerpine of the colonade, by Girardon, are 
fine; and the Curtius, at the extremity of the 


baſon, by Bernini, is alſo great and maſterly: 


but theſe and all the other modern pieces 
there, are greatly inferior in ſpirit to the Milo. 
Thoſe of Apollo's baths, divided into three 
groupes, are alſo Girardon's, and they are 
fne : the two antique Jupiters have alſo great 
merit; and there are many others, though in 
an inferior degree, worth notice. 
The fountains of the gardens at Verſailles 
have been one of the moſt ſumptuous orna- 
ments to the palace ; but they were too ex- 
penſive; the regent cut away the pipes that 
ſupplied a great number of them; and for the 
remainder, few are in any degree of perfecti- 


on. The orangerie, or green-houle, is a re- 
main that will long ſpeak the ſpirit of magni- 


fcence that was in Lewis the Fourteenth : it 
is a very elegant and grand building, flanked | 
with two ftair-caſes : the baſon behind it 18 
one of the fineſt pieces of water in France; it 

wants 
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wants but a caſcade at the farther end, to be 


the greateſt work of its kind in the world, 
The inſide of the palace is magnificent and 
ſuperb in an extreme degree, but the orna- 
ments are too crowded ; leſs painting, ſculp- 
ture, and gilding would have had a better ef- 


fect; a man of judgment would be for ſnew- 
ing his taſte rather than his opulence in ſuch a 


building, but the contrary is executed here. 
The French ſet a high value on Verſailles; 
they eſteem it the moſt finiſhed and elegant 
edifice in Europe : the gallery indeed deſerves 
all they can ſay, all they can conceive in its 
favour ; but for the reſt, there are things finer 


of the kind in other parts of the world. The 


- chapel of which they are ſo proud, is inferior, 
not only to one, but to many in Italy, by the 
accounts of thoſe who have compared them. 
As for the ſtair-caſe and the apartments, I 
think we have thoſe which are equal to them 
in England. What gave me moſt pleaſure in 


the viewing of this palace, were the ſtatues 
and the paintings. The architecture might, 


and ought to have been better; it is by no 


EF means proportioned to the expence ; but the 


French are partial to their countrymen z 
Italy, though not very famous at that period 


for its architects, could have furniſhed thoſe, 


who would have executed a very different pile 
from this; and even the materials might have 


been richer, and got ata very little more ex- 


pence to the monarch; but there wanted taſte 
equal to the ſcheme. The paintings are — 
| 0 
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of them very great, and the ſtatues are in ge. 
neral fine; there are a conſiderable number of 
them antiques, and excellent in their ſeveral 
kinds. The Germanicus is a very finiſhed 
one; the Venus of Arles a very elegant and 
maſterly performance; but nothing pleaſes 
the generality of obſervers ſo much as the 
Veſtal, at leaſt it is a female figure fo called 
by the French virtuoſi : it has a bluſh in the 
cheeks, it is ſaid this is a natural tinge in the 
marble ; but if it be fo, I do not honour the 
ſtatuary for the uſe he has made of it ; colour 
is no part of the buſineſs of the ſculptor, and 
had I been in the place of the artiſt, I ſhould 

rather have choſen to have thrown it into ſome 

part where it might have been confeſſed as a 
blemiſh, than have forced it into the place of 
a beauty that had no right to be expreſſed in 
this art. There is another ſtatue which ! 
ſhould not omit to mention with due reſpect 
in this place; it is, at leaſt it is called, a Cin. 
cinnatus; it ſtands in the ſalon before the 
chamber of antiques. | 

The principal paſſages of the monarch's 
life are commemorated on the roof of the 
great gallery, by Le Brun; there is a great 
deal of oſtentation in the manner, and the in- 
ſcriptions anſwer to every other part of that 
vain prince's character; but the execution, in 
my opinion, does not do much honour to the 
maſter. 

I have not been uſed to admire Solvator 


Roſa ſo much as it is a faſhion to do; * 
ä | EW 
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few of his pieces, beſide landſcapes, in Eng- 
land, and of theſe many that are executed in 
a maſterly manner, are hurt by the unplea- 
ſantneſs of the ſubjects. I grew more in hu- 
mour with him than I had before been, from 
a piece of his at Chiſwick ; but one ought to 
ſee many of a maſter's works, before one pro- 
nounces a judgment upon him. You would 
think a hiſtory piece, with the figures as big 
as life, a very improbable thing to have come 
from his pencil; but there is one here, which 
thoſe who have not ſeen are in no condition 
to judge of his genius; the ſtory is Saul and 
the Witch of Endor. You would not ima- 
gine this a ſubject for great invention, but 
there are a thouſand particulars in it, that ſur- 
prize and raviſh the eye accuſtomed. to ad- 
mire the beauties of the pencil. The attitude 
of Saul 1s great and majeſtic, while his coun- 
tenance confeſſes all the diſquiet that reduces 
the monarch to leſs than a common Man; 


there is dignity in the Witch, but it is of an- 
other kind from that of the monarch, it is en- 


thuſiaſm and a governed phrenzy : there is a 
ſpirit in the whole, and with that ſpirit a free- 
dom of the pencil, which very few have 


equalled. I think it is not impoſſible to trace 


ſome of the inimitable graces of this picture 
to their ſource ; there is nothing of his maſter 
in any part of the piece: Falconi had merit, 

but Roſa ſaw greater merit in his way for imi- 
tation; it is feen in many of his pictures, tnat 
he has ſtudied the molt eminent of his prede- 


cellors ; 
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ceſſors; it is ſeen in this, that he has imitateg 


one of them, and he has not only imitated, 


but excelled him. 


There are one or two more of his pieces 


that have fallen in my way, between Calais 


and this place, which had tended to give me 
a greater idea of him, but it was in this that! 
read the true, the great maſter, * * * 


( ASY; 

OU will arraign my taſte, if I tell you 
of the pictures of Verſailles and am ſi- 
lent about the more valuable curioſities, the 
effects of art of a ſiſter kind, and of an earlier 
date. I have no where ſeen ſuch a collection 


of medals; I have no where met with ſo 
amazing a ſeries of wrought gems as in the 
cabinet. The name of Dr. Mead was my 


paſſport to Mr. de Boze, the intendant, who 
did it the honour it deſerves, and treated me 
with an uncommon reſpect. I have never 
ſpent an equal ſpace of time with ſo much ſa- 


tisfaction, as in looking over the laſt collecti- 


on. There is an agate onyx, ſix inches in 


diameter, with one of the fineſt pieces of 


ſculpture on it that I have ſeen : there are two 
figures, a male and female, in a chariot drawn 
by dragons : I called them Ceres and Trip- 
tolemus, but the intendant convinced me that 


they were Germanicus and Agrippina in thoſe 


characters. The apotheoſis of Germanicus is 
another cameo, in a very great ſtyle, but to 


me inferior to the firſt, Another that ſtruck 
5 me 
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me extremely is an Alexander, in a very high 
relief, and in a moſt conſummate taſte, on 
an oriental agate. On a blue agate on a black 
ground, there is another magnificent cameo 3 
the figures are two, a male and female, and 
there 1s a tree between them ; there are ſome 
Hebrew characters on the rim: it was eaſy, 
from this, for thoſe not verſed in theſe ſtudies, 


to ſuppoſe the repreſentation of Adam and 


Eve, but the characters are modern, the figures 


antique and fine; they are Jupiter and Mi- 


nerva. On another ſtone there are Auguſtus, 
Antony, and Lepidus; and on another, Ju- 


lius Cæſar. Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Germa- 
nicus; all very finely cut. There are beſide 
theſe a multitude of fine antiques, and a vaſt 


number of moderns. 


Of the intaglia kind nothing ſtruck me fo 
much as Michael Angelo's ring ; there are no 


leſs than thirteen figures on the ſtone, which 
is a carnehan, and a fine one; they are all 


ſmall, but elegant in the higheſt degree, a 


moſt maſterly piece of workmanſhip : Angelo 
purchaſed it at a very conſiderable price; and 


Lewis the Fourteenth, of his heirs, at a much 


greater rate. The Cicero 1s another ineſtima- 


ble intaglia ; and the beſt judges, I am told, 


lay as much of the Julia Damna, wife to Se- 
verus; it is on a green ſtone, the plaſma de 


Smaraldo, or, as our jewellers call it, the 


prime emerald, but it does not appear to me 
equal to the others. 


Ut, 
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St. Cloud does not pleaſe me ſo much 2; ! 
imagined it would; it is heavy, and though 
there is an air of grandeur, there wants ele. 
gance: there are ſome very fine apartments in 
it, and the water-works in the gardens are the 
fineſt I have ſeen, but not in good order: the 


' beſt things have been removed from it, ſo 


that little remains of the ſubjects of its former 
praiſe, The porcelain manufacture here js a 
fine one, but inferior to the Dreſden. It is 
indeed more like the new eſtabliſhed works of 


that kind in England than either the oriental 
or the Dreſden ware; it is more glaſſy than 


either of thoſe, but the colour is fine, and the 
ornaments equal to thoſe of the works of ei- 


ther. e 


Meudon is as old as Henry the Second, and 
the mixture of the Gothic and the ancient 


ſtyle in the building has ſomething very plea- 


ſing to view, though far from either the cha- 
racter of regular or of elegant. The ſituation 


anſwers to the building; it is wild, rude, and 
romantic to a very great degree. The famous 


quatries of Meudon are here; they afford a 
ſtone better in colour, though not equal in 
hardneſs to our Portland kind. 5 
The neighbourhood of Paris affords a mul 
titude of other ſeats of the royal family, or of 


the firſt nobility, but” they are not worth at- 
tention after theſe. To confeſs the truth to 


you, I find the deſire of variety growing very 


faſt upon me: if I was a fortnight ago tired of 


churches and chapels, I am now as heartily 
8 wearled 


7 n : . . 
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wearied with palaces and hotels: beſide, I did 
not intend to fit down here. If you find I 


have miſſed any thing I ought to have ſeen, 


or you to have heard of, do not ſpare to re- 
proach me with it. The corrections of a 


friend are the moſt wholeſome of all ſeverities. 
| | KK R * 


LETTER XXVI. 
OU will find I have been in motion 


[ 4 ſince I wrote laſt to you; I am now at 
' Lyons. They ſtopped me at Nemours, to 


ſee one of the greateſt curioſities in the world : 


what would you imagine I was preſented with 


a ſight of ? the upper jaw bone of St. John 
the Evangeliſt ; it is preſerved in the pariſh 
church, and is eſteemed an ineſtimable re- 
lique. They told me a long hiſtory of the 
manner in which Lewis the ſeventh, from 
whoſe bounty they received it, became poſſeſ— 
ſed of it in the Holy Land: I found there 
had been more than one theft in the convey- 
ing it from hand to hand, and I had like to 


have got into diſgrace by an unlucky queſtion, 


whether thoſe who acknowledged they would 
ſteal, might not poſſibly lie; and ſo this be 
the jaw of ſome damned muſſulman ? The fa- 
thers produced me a liſt of miracles that had 
been wrought by it; and who, after ſuch con- 
viction, would doubt its authenticity ? 

The Roman town, which Cæſar mentions _ 


buy the name of Grex, ſtood on the very ſpot 


that is now covered by Nemours; the remains 


of. 
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of the Roman buildings have very lately been 
found there. Nemours ſtands on the Loire; 
the next town, Montagies, by means of the 
canal of Briare, has a communication both 
with the Loire and the Seine. There is a 
caſtle here of very ancient ſtructure, it was 
built by Charles the Fifth ; on one of the 
chimneys in this building there is a remarka- 
ble piece of ſculpture, it repreſents a battle be- 


tween an unarmed man and a maſtiff, before 


a multitude of ſpectators. The ſtory is pre- 
ſerved in record, but the names are loſt ; it is 
as old as the time of Charles the Fifth; the 
conflict was on the eighth of October, in the 
year 1371, _ 8 0 5 

A perſon of ſome diſtinction was found, 
early in the morning, by ſome peaſants, dead, 
in the midſt of an unfrequented wood, and 
with marks of violence on him; by his ſide 
ſtood a maſtiff dog, that uſed to attend him 
in his walks. The monarch was on the ſpot 
when the accident happened; he enquired 
with the utmoſt rigour after all that could be 
ſuppoſed guilty. An ancient animoſity be- 
tween the decaſed and a man of fortune in 
the neighbourhood had rendered him ful- 
pected : his ſervants had ſworn to his being 
in bed early; himſelf gave aſſeverations of 
his having made up the diſpute ; but the 
king ſuſpected. Charles the Fifth was a man 
of diſcernment, he thought guilt was 1n the 
face, in ſpite of all the aſſeverations of inno- 
cence : he ordered the ſuſpected perſon 2 
ten 


Cel 
twenty others to be ſet before him the next 
day; he produced the faithful dog, that had 


been found near his maſter's body; the crea- 


ture ſingled out the murderer, who was the 
very perſon ſuſpected, and would have torn 
him to pieces on the ſpot, if he had not con- 
* feſſed the fact, and changed the puniſhment. 
I have hardly ſeen a town better ſituated 
than La Charite; it is on the ſide of a fine 


hill, and at its foot has the Loire, with a ve- 


ry handſome ſtone bridge over it. It is the 
half- way town from Paris to this place. There 
is a priory in it, the eccleſiaſtics of which 


were once ſo benevolent to ſtrangers as to ob- 


tain the place its name of La Charite; but 
that ſpirit is now loſt. The church belong- 
ing to the order is now ſtanding, and has 


ſome remains of grandeur and even of ele- 


gance; but it is in ruins. 


1 was greatly pleaſed with the figures of 


ſome animals in moſaic work, in the choir; 


they are well executed, and make at once a 


pretty and a ſingular appearance. The town 
has a manufacture of glaſs, and has a conſi- 


derable trade in it at preſent : it has been a 


ſcene of much devaſtation in earlier times, on 
different occaſions; the Vandals burnt it in 
king Pepin's time, the Huguenots in Charles 
the Ninth's. 1 8 
Where is it that the progreſs of the Roman 
arms is not to be marked ? At Nevers there 
z are remains of the building in which Cæſar, 
nn his Gallic expedition, laid up magazines of 
; every 
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every kind for his armies : it is palpably th 
Noviadunum in Æduis. It is at this time: 

lace of ſome conſequence ; it is fortified with 
ſtrong walls and towers, and ſurrounded with 
a deep ditch; it has a ſtone bridge of twenty 


arches over the Loire; the cathedral is anc. 


ent, and there are ſome laboured, though no: 
elegant ſculptures, on its outſide. The fe. 
ſuits have alſo a college here, a handſome 
ſtructure : and the palace of the dukes of thi 


name is no contemptible building: the from 


is extenſive, and the gardens, if not magrif: 
cent, are pleaſant. The glaſs trade flouriſh; 
in this town alſo, and brings conſiderahl: 
riches to it. It is an odd mark of diſtinction 


that is allowed the treaſurer of the church « 
Nevers; he is allowed to officiate in the cho! | 
booted and ſpurred, with his ſword on, ani | 
a hawk upon his wriſt ; the laſt is eſteemed: Þ 


more ſingular mark of honour than all tl: 


reſt, and the perſon poſſeſſed of the office a: 
ways takes care to keep up the privilege. 
To turn one's back upon Moulins, as ot. 
approaches it from Nevers, is to have one « | 
the fineſt proſpects in that city and its env!- | 
rons, that the eye can be well entertainet | 
with : to look forward, is to have alſo a ver; | 
agreeable one. Maulins, which itſelf is allo: | 


conſiderable city, has its ſituation in a beaut! 


ful plain; it has at all times been of fom: | 
note, but the additions and improvements Þ 
made of late in it have rendered it one of th: 


handſomeſt in France, The town itlelf 1 
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| well built, the ſuburbs are large, the caſtle 
* which was long the reſidence of the eldeſt 
branch of the houſe of Bourbon, is a venera- 
1 ble building, and is yet in toberable repair. 
© The unfortunate duke of Montmorenci is bu- 
i ried here in a chapel erected by his duchels ; 
the tomb is pompous rather than elegant, a 
thing of more expence than taſte. The duke 
fell a facrifice to the reſentment of Richlicu. 
There is a ſulphureous water in this town, 
much eſteemed in the ſame caſes as thoſe of 
the Bath with us. 
Roanne owes its flouriſhing ſtate to 1ts fi 
tuation; the navigable river that comes up to 
it renders it a place of traffick. It is the ma- 
2 gazine of many of the manufactures of Lyons, 
and is a mart alſo for great quantities brought 
from the weſt of France: the merchants are 
its principal Inhabitants, but they have houſes 
in great taſte, The Jeſuits have allo a col- - 
1. | lege here, and the churches of the Capuchins 
and Minims deferve notice. | 
* Taran is remarkable for a very diſagreeable 
piece of road in its neighbourhood: a moun- 
tain, not leſs than three miles in length, and 
difficult to paſs; the way to the town is 
+ through a thick wood, and the road rough 
and diſagreeable. 46 
4 Thus, my dear *, you have my route to 
F Lyons, and all that appeared to me worth ſee- 
ing in it. I had intended to write of the place 
I ki in this letter, but the 2 —_ has left no 
room for the hiſtory. 7 d * * * 
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LETTER XXVIL 

Y ONS, concerning which I intended to 

4 have ſaid a great deal in my laſt letter, is 
very happily ſituated ; it ſtands juſt at a con. 
Auence of the Rhone and the Soane, the latter 
of which runs through the middle of it in ſuch 
a manner as to divide it as it were into two 
towns. It takes up the declivities of two hills, 
and the level ground between them to the rj- 
ver. It is a large, a rich, and an elegant city; 


it ſtands in the middle of Europe, and is one 


of the moſt flouriſhing of France in point of 
commerce; all things conſidered, it muſt be 
allowed the ſecond city in the kingdom, The 
rivers have given occaſion to four bridges, all 
of them good buildings in their kind ; but 
theſe are works you may hear and read of 


from all that have travelled; you make me 
too punctual when you expect of me to give 


ever ſo curſory an account of every particular 
that I meet with; it is againſt the plan on 
which I ſet out, and I will not indulge you 

curioſity any longer. * 
I have neglected the common ſubjects of 
obſervation to conſider a very remarkable 
piece of antiquity, which I have found preler- 
ved here: it is not like any thing J have ſeen; 
it commemorates a cuſtom few have heard ot; 
it is an altar, decorated with figures, and ex- 
lained by inſcriptions, the emblems elſe were 
unintelligible. This, to me, extremely curious 
piece of antiquity, was dug up within the li- 
| Z |  Miks 
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mits of the city in which it now is preſerved, 


in the year 1704. It is an altar of ſtone, re- 
gularly faſhioned; the inſcription commemo- 
rates the occaſion of the ſacrifice performed on 
it; the figures, the nature of it; the words 
are, PRO SALVTE IMP, CAS. TIT, KELII 
HADRIANI ANT. AVG. PII PAT. PATRIAZ 
LIBEROQVMQVE EIVSET STATVS coLONIÆ 
LVGDVNENSIS. 
| In the middle of the inſcription is a bull's 
head ornamented with a ſtring of pearls, the 
ends of which are ſeen hanging behind his 
ears; on one ſide of the ſtone there 1s a ram's 
head, decorated with the ſame kind of brace- 
let as the bull's; and on the other, the ſacra- 
tum venabulum, an inſtrument of a middle 
kind between a ſword and knife, known by 
thoſe who are converſant 1n antiquities to have 
been uſed at that time in ſacrifices : the ram's 
head has no inſcription, but on the ſame ſide 
with the knife ſtands, cvivs MESONYCTIVM 
FACTUM EST V. IDAS DECEMBRIS. 
It is clear, from the head of the bull and 


N that of the ram, that the altar was uſed at the 
| ſacrifice which they called in the one caſe a 


tauribole, and at the other a criobole; the 


| fauribole, however, as the moſt auguſt and 
| ſolemn, became the univerſal name. It was 
# cultomary for the principal cities and provin- 
x ces to perform theſe ſacrifices for the health 
and proſperity of the emperor ; the tauribole 


in particular had its origin juſt after the inſti- 


N ution of chriſtianity, and was probably in its 


Vol. I. I founda- 
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foundation meant as a ridicule upon the bap- 
tiſm of our religion: be it as it will, the fo. 
lemnity, if it may be called by that name, was 
more odious and horrible to the eye than any 
thing that ever was countenanced under the 
name of religion ; 1t was a kind of baptiſm 
in blood, and was originally inſtituted to the 
Cybele Magna Mater; it continued to the 
very end of the pagan ſuperſtition. Iremem. | 
ber to have ſeen an account of them, with al! 
the particulars, in Firmicius Maternus : the 
method, ſo far as I recollect, was this. 

A pit of ten feet deep, and of ſix in diame- 
ter, and a little more in length, was dug in an 
an expoſed ſpot of ground, generally on a lit- 
tle eminence the prieſt, dreſſed in vaſt pomp 
and ornamented with a crown of gold, was 
let down into this hole; the mouth of it was 
then covered with boards, pierced full of large 
holes, and placed at ſome little diſtance one 
from the other; at the upper end was placed 
the altar : and when all was thus prepared, 
the bull, a full grown and robuſt one, dreſſed 
up with garlands and other ornaments, with 
his forehead gilt, was led to. the ſacred ſtone; 
the ſacrum venabulum, or inſtrument of death, 
was plunged into his heart, and the blood, 
which iſſued in a torrent through the large 
wound, ran down in ſhowers upon the prieſt 
through the crevices and holes in the boards; 
the victim was detained upon the place ſo 
long as it would bleed; and it was the buſinels 
of the enthuſiaſt below all. the time 5 us 
| imſe 
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: 1 
himſelf in the way of the fulleſt torrents of the 
blood; he firſt took care to get his robes tho- 
roughly ſtained from top to bottom with it, a 
freſh ſtream was then received upon the 
crown; his open hands caught a quantity, 
which they ſpread over his legs; and finally 
he turyed up his face toward the laſt runnings 
in ſuch a manner as not only to tinge his ſkin 
thoroughly with it, but to get more or leſs of 
it into his mouth, his ears, his noſe, and his 
eyes. The ceremony was performed at mid- 
pight amidſt a blaze of torches. When the, 
blood no longer flowed, the victim was drawn 


off, the boards were taken away, and the 


prieſt, now become high-prieſt, was taken up. 
by- the attendant prieſts with as much adora- 
tion as is paid to the new-made pope. The 
crowd who attended adored the horrible ſpec- 
tacle, and he was conducted home with the 
triumph of a conqueror. Would one ima- 
gine human nature could deviſe ſuch a cere- 
mony; would a man conceive it could be 
adopted by religion! It was, during all the 
time in which it continued in uſe, eſteemed 
the moſt awful of all ſolemnities, and ſeemed 


to be held ſacred in proportion as it was naſty. 
| | * * * 


EFT. 

HEN I mentioned a remain of anti- 
quity at Lyons, I ſhould not have 
omitted another, which I was firſt ſhewn as 
the greater curiolity ; it is a ſpeech of Clau- 

ro „ dius 
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dius in the ſenate, made in favour of the peo- 
ple of Lyons, recommending them as worthy 
to be made a Roman colony, and admitted in- 
to the ſenate. Claudius, you know, was 2 
native of Lyons ; 1t 1s not a wonder that he 
ſhould wiſh to ennoble the place of his birth, 
though he cared nothing for it in any other 
ſenſe; Lewis the Fourteenth added buildings 
of a vaſt expence to the palace in which he 


ed to ſee it afterwards. The ſpee 
dius made on this occaſion 1s engraved on a 
table of braſs, and preſerved with great vene- 
ration in the town-houſe. 7 
Among the modern works that deſerve at- 
tention, I cannot but mention the great ſquare, 
the Place de Louis le Grand, and the ſtatue in 
the centre of it: the houſes are elegant and 
pompouſly ornamented on the front; the 
{quare 1s extenſive, and the walks, into which 
it is laid out, pleaſant ; the ſtatue is an eque- 
ſtrian one of Lewis the Fourteenth ; the pe- 
deſtal is of white marble, the ſtatue itſelf of 
copper, and if it do not deſerve the higheſt 
encomiums, is far from a bad one. 


the lower part of the town near the Soane. I 
was vaſtly pleaſed with it: it is indiſputably 


though the plaineſt I have ſeen of the period, 
has a grace in its ſimplicity that all the reſt 
want in their copious ornaments. There 1s a 
ſquare before it, and in that a e, the 
| | rront 


was born, though he ſcarce ever ſaw, or wiſh- 
ch of Clau- 


The cathedral does not ſtand well, it is in 


one of the beſt ſtructures of its time, and, 
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front is ſcen to great advantage by means of 
this ſpace. The canons of this church are 
counts by Office; and there is ſomething par- 
ticular in the ſervice, it is performed all with- 


out book, in Gregorean ſong, and without 


organ, The Dominicans and Jeſuits churches 
are not without their beauty; that of the 
Franciſcans claims attention on another ſcore, 
there are good pictures in it; I muſt not be 
underſtood to mean this of all that are pre- 
ſerved there, ſome are bad enough. 

I know you will expect a long harangue on 


the famous clock; you will be ſurprized to 


hear it has not anſwered my expectations. 
Celebrated as it has been, I am very well con- 
vinced it would by no means anſwer yours. 
There is ſome machinery in it, and for the 
time it was made (Lipicius of Baſil invented 
it) it had merit, but our muſical clocks and 
microcoſms, are infinitely ſuperior to it in all 
reſpects. Children ſtare at the ſavages of St. 
Dunſtan's, London, and they are only chil- 


dren of a larger growth who gaze with rapture 


upon this. I waited for the beſt time of ſee- 
ing it, which is noon ; the figures all perform 
their motions at twelve o'clock; at this hour 
an angel opens a little door to diſcover the 
folemnity ; you ſee within a figure of the 
Virgin Mary ; while your eye is on the ob- 
ject, the figure of the Deity deſcends to her, 


and on this a brazen cock crows at the top: 


there are beſide theſe ſome movements re- 
ar — ſpecting 
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ſpecting the celeſtial] bodies. You may vel, 
at the whole from the ſpecimen. 19 79 8 

There is ſomething ſingular in the whole 
appearance of this town, the corners of the 
ſtrects, and a number of the other of the more 
public places, have images of the Virgin Mary 
and our Saviour; ſome of theſe are well cye- 
cuted and are a great ornament to the city, 
ſome bad enough. The better houſes are 
many of them elegant, but the windows of 
the others have a moſt diſguſtful look,; they 
are not of glaſs but oiled paper: the trades- 
people will not allow that this is done out of 
frugality, they fay, it keeps the ſun's heat 

<tter out of the houle ; they are often torn 
and tattered, and are a molt naſty ſight, 
In many of our country towns we have a 
Maypole, in Lyons there are an hundred ; a 
ſtrait tall fir, naked to the top, where there 
are left on it a few dead branches, is erected 
bcſore the door of every magiſtrate ; the 
arms of the family are hung up about the 
mid-height : you diſtinguiſh the houſes of the 
magiſtrates, the hotels of the intendant, and 
the archbiſhop's palace from the other build. 
ings by this ignal ; but it has a ſtrange, gau- 
dy, and uncouth look. 

The town-houſe is the moſt magnificent 
and the moſt regular building of the kind that 
I have ſeen; it is a quadrangle of white ſtone, 
and ſtands in a ſquare ; the front is flanked 
with two large ſquare pavillions, and has a 
gilt balcony ſupported by two columns of 

WOE, porphyty 
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dorphyry of the Ionic order; and the princi- 
Sf e is embelliſhed with ranges of fine 
pillars, which make a noble portico. The 
buſts of ſeveral of the French kings are placed 
in this portico; but they are not worth atten- 
tion : the ſpeech of Claudius on the braſs ta- 
bles, faces you as you go up a few ſteps: the 
ſtair-caſe is magnificent, and not ill painted; 
the hall ſpacious and auguſt ; and both here 
and in other parts of the building there are 
many good paintings. 5 

You muſt not wonder that a place fo fa- 
voured in the Roman times, retains many 
monuments of the grandeur of that people: 
the aquæducts out of the gate of St Juſt are 
noble, they are built entirely of ſquare ſtone ; 
and the Vineyard of the Urſuline nuns is the 
reſervoir, made to 2 the water of theſe 
aquæducts; it is forty-five feet long, very 
nearly as broad, and the wall is three feet 
thick. It is not long ſince there was dug up, 
near the gate of Vene, a mauſoleum ſupport- 
ed on four columns, in the manner of an al- 
tar; it ſeems to have been the monument of 
ſome of the Roman prieſts, but there is no in- 
icription,: | 

In the iſle of St. Barbe there are ſeveral con- 
ſiderable ruins; I ſaw ſome baſs-reliefs in a 
very good taſte, one of them has a Bacchus, a 
Pan, a Sylvan, and a Faunus, all good: ano- 
ther has the ſeaſons expreſſed in a very ma- 
ſterly manner: they occaſionally diſcover alſo 
Moſaic pavements in digging. You have 
14 ee 


faltes or black marble, an invaluable piece 
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read enough of the cauſeways made in Gau 
at the command of Agrippa ; there is a very 
conſiderable fragment of one of theſe out at 
St. George's gate; this artificial road lies 


twelve feet deep in the ground; it is compo- 


ſed of ſmall fints cemented together in an 
amazing manner, the very cement is as hard 


as marble ; it is plain by the direction of this 


fragment, that the road led from Lyons to 


Narbonne. 


The Tombeau des amans, once preſerved 


near one of the gates of Lyons, and ſuppoſcd 


to commemorate the deaths of two lovers, 
who, after a long ſeparation, met there, and 
died with the ſurprize and joy in one another's 
arms, has given occaſion to a very pretty no- 
vel in the Aſtrea; but there was no founda- 


tion in fact for the ſtory, the whole was no 


more than a blunder about an old Roman in- 
ſcription. 

We read of public ſpectacles exhibited to 
the people at Lyons, ſo early as by Caligula: 
Claudius is alſo ſaid to have built an amphi- 
theatre there; it is probable that he repaired 
and beautified it, but the thing muſt have 
been of earlier date: the veſtiges of it are yet 
to be ſcen; the arepa, ſome of the ſeats, and 
the caves in which they kept the wild beaſls, 
are to be eaſily diſcovered.” 2 het 

The Jeſuits have a grand collection here, 
their medals are numerous, and many of them 
good; they have a head of Memnon in ba- 


of 
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of antiquity 3 it was ſent ſome time ſince from 


Egypt, where it was found among the mum 


mies; it is ſuppoſed by the preſent poſſeſſors 
to be older than the decalogue. They have 
a number of figures alſo of all the Egyptian 
deities. At the Hotel de Cheverir there is a 


repreſentation of the god Mithra, worſhiped 


with a peculiar devotion in this city; it is a 


ſerpent, the inſcription, soll Ix VI ro. 


LETTER XXIX. 


HEY made me ſmile, as I talked of 
quitting Lyons, with the name of the 


polt-aſſes of St. Sapherin ; they tell me they 
perform their ſtages as well as horſes, but that 
no art or force can get them to ſtir an inch 


farther. I remember to have ſeen an inſtance 
of this kind of ſagacity in that animal in Eng- 


land; ſomewhere on the north road there is 
a deep well, from which the water is drawn 


up by an aſs, who moves round the mouth of 
of it; the creature knows the number of 
rounds neceſſary to bring the pail within 


reach, he goes theſe chearfully and without ſtop, 
but no beating will make him purſue his 


courſe a ſtep farther. I only heard of theſe 


new faſhioned animals, I write to you from 


Avignon, whither I came by water: the 


Rhone 1s very rapid, but we fell down it in. 
the Lyons boat with vaſt pleaſure. You will 


think M——s dead; the plural We in the 


alt ſcntence is, I think, almoſt the only inti- 
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mation you have had this month of his exif. 
ence, We are always together, but he has 
little reliſh for the ſubjects which take up my 
attention; and to confeſs a truth, which I am 
a good deal aſhamed of, I have not fo much 
as I wiſh I had for thoſe of his; but you ſhall 
have more to remember him by. I left him, 
at his own requeſt, a few moments behind 
me, as he landed; he followed me in, at- 
tended by a fellow, whom he had hired to go 
into the river, with a vaſt bundle of wet 
weeds, It is not of the number of Mr, Mes 
failings to be careful about trifles ; the fellow 
threw down his load where he pointed, which 


was on the top of our portmanteau; it was in 


vain I exclaimed, no attention was paid till 


the porter had his reward; and then what] 


was ſaying had no more regard than before: 
s was too full of talk to have the ſenſe 
of hearing; he catched up a piece of the ſtalk, 
and ſhewed me one of the moſt ſurprizing 
incidents, as he termed it, in nature. I had 
no more eyes for the curioſity than he for the 
contents of the portmanteau ; we talked at 
crols purpoſes till I was reduced to take up tae 


weeds myſelf; and while he was pointing out 


to me the occaſion of his bringing them in, 
to paint to him the miſerable condition in 
which the water, which had trickled from 
them into the half open portmanteau, had left 


our baggage. 


When the miſchief was ſtopped, I liſtened 
to his entreaties, that I would look pe the 
ENS plant, 


pet 


8 
plant, and there certainly appeared in it ſome- 
thing ſingular enough; the whole conſiſted of 
a ſmall root with a few long leaves riſing from 
it, and in the midft of them a ſtalk of two or 
three feet in length, but ſo weak that it was 
by no means able to ſupport itſelf erect; and 
what was more ſtrange this ſtalk was not 
ſtrait, but twiſted in a ſpiral form, in the 
manner of a cork-ſcrew, or rather in the man- 
ner of thoſe ſprings of wire which we ſee made 
by wrapping the wire round a ſmall ſtick : 
the ſingularity of the thing ſtruck me ; but 
we pay but a half tribute in our applauſe to 
the works of nature, when we have not exa- 
mined them perfectly, or been informed of 
their uſes. It is the purpoſe of nature, that 
every part of this plant ſhall be immerſed in 
water, except the flower; one of theſe ſtood 
at the top of each ſtalk, large, long, and in 
ſome degree reſembling a ſingle flower from a 
bunch of jeſſamine ; it is to the purpoſe of 
nature that this be always dry, and the heat of 
the ſun is requiſite to the opening the ſeeds 
contained in a cup at the baſe of it; and it is 
as neceſlary to the well being of the plant that 
the reſt of it be under water. The Rhone is 
a river of very uncertain depth, and that in 
Places very near one another; if the ſeeds of 
this plant, or the ſide-ſhoots from the root 
produce new ones at different depths, how is 
the flower to be carried to the top, and only 
juſt to the top of the water in each? The 
| Rhone is, of all rivers, alſo the moſt apt to 


. 
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be ſwelled by ſudden floods; in this caſe how 
is the plant that was juſt flowering in its pro- 


per manner, at four feet depth, to be kept in 


the neceſſary ſtate of having that flower above 
water, when the depth is increaſed to ſix 2 05 


how is it to be kept from falling on the ſurface 


of the water, when the depth is increaſed 90 
ſix ? or how is it to be kept from falling on 
the ſurface of the water, and rotting, when 
the depth decreaſes, and leaves a foot or two 
of a naked ſtalk, alone unable to ſupport it 
ſelf? All theſe purpoſes are anſwered by the 
ſpiral form of the ſtalk. Nature has given jt 
in this a power of extending and contractin 

itſelf in length, and this ſo ſuddenly, that let 
the riſe or fall of the water be ever fo quick, 
the lengthening or ſhortening of the ſtalk ac. 
companies it; and the ſame mechaniſm ſuits 
itina yet 3 manner to different depths: 

we pulled out the ſtalk with great eaſe to a 
foot more than its common length, without 
any danger of breaking it; and it drew back 
to its original length with perfect facility. By 
this mechaniſm, the like of which is not ſeen 
in any other plant in nature, the flower of the 
valliſneria, for ſo my companion called this 
ſingular vegetable (I ſuppoſe from the name 
of the Italian naturaliſt) is preſerved at the 


ſurface, be the depth what it will, or the 
changes in depth ever fo ſudden, By this 


means the ſun does its part in the ripening the 
fruit, till the ſeeds are ſcattered on the ſurface 


of water in perfect ripeneſs; they float a litcle 
- | = while 
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while on the. ſurface, but when thoroughly 
wetted they fink, and take root at the bot- 
tom. My companion was charmed to fee me 
pleaſed with the obſervation 3 to confirm me 
more in the truth of it, he ordered a large 
veſſel of water to be brought into the room: 
he put ſome of the moſt vigorous plants into 
it, ſome of them with ſtalks ſo long that one 
half of them was above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter; others with them ſo ſhort, that they 
were immerſed ſeveral inches under it; he 
told me we were not to expect the change ſo 
ſudden as if they were in their place of growth; 
but when we examined them next morning, 
they had all adapted the length of their ſtalks 
to the depth, and the flower of every one was 
floating juſt on the ſurface. In ſearching af- 
ter one thing the naturaliſt often finds another; 
ſomething very ſingular occurred in this ob- 
ſervation, beyond the immediate object of it. 
But I am called upon. I ſhall not have time 
to go through the other part of my ſtory; 
and it will be better to reſerve it for another 
letter. e e e e of 
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1 we made a very unexpected diſ- 

covery in the farther obſervation of the 
lingular plant, which M—-$s had brought in 
with him: how natural it is to intereſt our- 
lelves in what we like; yet I have ſome right 
to be admitted into that plural, from the 
pleaſure I found in the obſervation, — _ + 
While 
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While I was pleaſing myſelf with the beau- 


ty of the inner part of one of the flowers, 


which was now perfectly open, my inquiſitive 
friend ſaw ſomething in motion about the root: 
he ordered a freſh veſſel of water, cut off the 
ſtalk of the plant, and throwing the reſt of it 


into this ſmaller veſſel, kept his eye, and call. 


ed upon me to fix mine on the part where he 
had before diſcovered ſome. unexpected per- 
turbation; he directed my fight down to the 
baſe of every leaf, and juſt in the angle made 
at its riſe, pointed to me a lump of a blue jelly. 
You are to know, ſays he, my dear icholar, 
that nature has made no. part of her works 
without an intent of its being ſerviceable to 
ſome other. You have admired this plant, 
and you will have ſomething elſe to admire, 
or. | am much miſtaken, which you could 
not have ſeen but for this plant. You will 
ealily diſcern, continued he, that all this water 
is full of | bving. mhabitants; they have in a 
great meaſure dropped from one or other part 
of the plant, many of them reſt on it only az Þ 
their pleafure, but to others it is neceſſary; Þ 
the more robuſt kinds of theſe little creatures 


rove about the wide expanſe at pleaſure, and 
are in their ſeveral degrees and different mag- 


nitudes food to one another; theſe only rel: 
on the ſtalks of this, or indifferently of any 0- 
ther plant: but there are others of too deli- 
cate a frame to ſuffer: the rude motions of the 
water, when agitated by ſtorms, or hurt by 
the rapidity of ſuch a current; theſe find in 
VV ons 
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one or other peculiar and appropriated plants, 
a lodgment in one or other of their parts, or 
natural cavities. There 1s indeed ſcarce any 
of theſe natural cavities in any vegetable, 


whether of the ſalt or freſh water, that is not 


inhabited; the very bodies of larger animals 
afford place for ſmaller; the holes and cells 
in the larger ſea-ſhells are poſſeſſed by certain 
kinds of ſea-worms and other creatures of de- 


licate texture; and the corals are as full of a- 


nimals as of caverns fitted to receive them, 
and have been by a number of the half-philo- 
ſophers of a late age, and by ſome of thoſe 
whoſe names are celebrated in the preſent, ſup- 
poſed the very work or mechaniſm of theſe in- 
ſects, and denied a place among the vegeta- 
ble world. The count Marſigli began the 
errors about theſe beauties of the vegetable 
creation, but in a contrary extreme; he mi- 


ſtook the inſets, which he ſaw in their cavi- 
ties, for their flowers, and thence argued on 


a new principle for their being plants: on the 


contrary, thoſe who eſpouſed the doctrine of 


their being the work of animals, diſcovered 
long ſince his error, and made what he urged 
as a proof of his own, a collateral evidence at 
leaſt of their ſyſtem: the animals were indiſ- 
putably ſuch, and the next ſtep to the finding 
them in the plants, was the ſuppofing them to 
be the fabricators of thoſe bodies. Such are 
che extremes into which people, too haſty in 
judging, and too remils in obſervation, fall 
on the one ſide as well as on the other; the 

| truth 
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truth 1s in neither extreme, and they never 
think of ſeeking for it in the middle: though | 
the corals are not made by animals, yet ani- 
mals live in their cavities ; and though theſe 
are not their flowers, yet they have flowers 
and alſo ſeeds which vegetate on the bottom 
of the ocean, as thoſe of the ordinary ranks of 
plants do on the earth, and in the ſame man- 
ner produce their kinds. 

The valiſneria have no cavities on its ſtalks 
or branches, for the reception of inſects; but 
there is a ſafe and deep hollow at the baſe of 
every leaf, and in this there lives in the uſual 
way an animal. Theſe were the lumps of 
jelly which M—s had obſerved in the courſe 
of his former enquiry. concerning the ule of 
the ſpiral form of the ſtalk. We now were 
tracing their forms at a ſmaller diſtance, and 
we ſaw them in a very eminent degree worthy 
our attention. My philoſopher aſſures me 
the creature is hitherto unknown to the world, 
you will therefore excuſe me of tediouſneſs, 
it the joint conſiderations of its novelty, and 
the ſingularity of its form, make me particu- 
lar in the deſcription. 

After many changes of fituation, in which 
we had ſeen theſe creatures tolerably well, 
though not with all that preciſion we could 
have wiſhed, we cut off the plant juſt by the 
root, and, after fixing it by the cut end, by 
the help of a piece of pitch, to the middle of 
a ſhallow veſſel of white earthen ware, we cut 


off all. the leaves near their bale, Men 36 


*. 
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ded water to about half an inch over the tops, 


In this poſition all was expoſed to view : we 


placed the veſſel in a window, where the full 
ſun ſhone upon it, and keeping our eyes ſtea- 
dily on the creatures, ſoon became thorougly 
acquainted with their form and ceconomy. 
There was one of theſe inſets in each of 


the hollows, and, while in a ſtate of reſt, the 


appearance of all was perfectly alike, each 


| ſeemed a lump of blueiſh gelatinous matter, 


riſing into a convexity in the middle, but with 
no other determinate form: when the diſturb- 
ance of pouring the water, and moving the 
veſſel was over, the fun warmed the creatures 
into new life, and we ſaw them all in motion, 

The firſt change in their form was the ap- 
pearance of a little opening on the top of 


each; it was very difficult to ſee how this was 


brought about, but it ſeemed owing to a ge- 
neral retraction of the parts around. Soon 
after this, a kind of pyramid began to ſhew 
its ſummit in the centre of the hole, this was 
of a fine red colour; it enlarged and thruſt it- 
ſelf farther up by degrees, till at length it 
more than equalled the whole bulk of the bo- 
dy in 1ts other ſtate, and the gelatinous mat- 
ter ſcemed to diminiſh in quantity by degrees 
as this heightened, till at the end this pyramid 


Was all that appeared in the place of the whole. 


While we were admiring this change of ap- 


pearance, a much ſtranger offered itſelf: we 
a the ſmooth ſurface by degrees riſe into ribs 
| and ridges ; we faw theſe elevate themſelves 


higher 
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higher and higher; we ſaw a freſh opening 
at the ſummit of the body, which before ter 
minated in a ſharp point; and we ſaw the ſe. 
veral ribs in motion. 

It was not long before we found theſe were 
not riſings of a continued ſurface, but ſepa. 
rate and detached ; they opened, they ſepara- 
ted from one another; the aperture at the 
top grew larger; and although they all ſepa- 
rated, and falling down every way like ſo ma- 
ny rays from a centre, they formed a flat and 
very beautiful orbicular figure. In this new 
appearance, ſo perfectly diſtinct from all the 
others, each animal appeared again alike : and 
I think I never ſaw any thing more beautiful, 
Each was now about a third of an inch in dia- 
meter, and the arms, which were quite ſepa- 
rate, were all in motion; they had a great 
variety of beautiful colouring, and as they 
played about in the ſun-ſhine appeared to 
have yet more; the ſtrongeſt tints were of 
purple, yellow, and blue, all very lively; but 
the ſhades of theſe intermingling with one an- 
other in the continual quivering motion form- 
ed an inexpreſſible variety: in the centre of 
the body was a very large aperture, in form 
of a creſcent, which the creature frequ ently 
opened and cloſed again, during the vibrati 
on of the arms; this, though vaſtly dilpro- 
portioned in ſize, ſeemed to me to be 4 
mouth, but my inſtructor ſoon after found 
means to ſhew me that it was only the open. 


ing into a kind of caſe, or hollow, into wi 
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the creature received, and in which it detained 


7 * * - 4 


the animals it was about to prey upon, and in 
the centre of which was the real mouth, much 
better proportioned to the ſize ol the animal. 
We had not long obſerved the creatures in 
this new form, which repreſented them more, 
if not for their motion, rather as flowers of 


the plant than as any thing of the animal kind 


when one of them that had been more violent 
in its motions than all the reſt, extended it- 
ſelf beyond the limits of its cell, crept abſo- 


lutely out of it, and remained only fixed to 


its bottom by a thin and tranſparent filament 
which formed a kind of tail to it; in this 
condition it again aſſumed a new figure and 
new motions, a part of the rays ſerved it as 
feet for climing up the ſtalk, and the reſt fol- 
lowed its example: the whole now wore a ve- 
ry different aſpect, inſtead of little globules 
of ſhapeleſs jelly at the bottom of the cells, 
there appeared ſo many radiated ſtars affixed 


g to the ſtalks or rudiments of the leaves near 


>. thoſe cells, and vibrating their looſe rays in a 


very rapid and very entertaining manner, A 


| pocket glaſs, through which my friend M—s 
Was examining one of them, fell into the wa- 


| ter, the diſturbance which it occaſioned had a 


very unexpected effect; in an inſtant all that 


| ve had been admiring diſappeared, the crea- 


| tures inſtantaneouſly ſhrunk back into their 


a 


| holes, and each was again the ſame ſhapeleſs 


lump of jelly that it had been before, 
While 
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While I was admiring the event, x; 


explained it to me, and took farther advgr- 
tage of it to prove his aſſertions, and to in- 
form himſelf of the manner of a thing, of 
which he had known only the effect from fl. 
milar obſervations. He told me, this gela- 


nous appearance was the ſtate of reſt of the 


animal, and that into which it always ſhrunk 
at the appearance of danger; but that when 


every thing was quiet, the other was the form 


into which it threw itſelf, in order to feed, 


He poured out the water which had hither 


been in the veſſel, and which was the cleareſt 
we could get, as it was only intended for gi- 
ving us a view of the creatures, and in the 
Place of it he put ſome that had drained from 
among the bundle of the plants, and threy 


three or four ſtalks of them into it. The o- 


ther fluid had contained no infects, but this 


was inhabited by a multitude, of different 


ſhapes and forms; they ſwam about nimbly 


in every part, and their motion, inſtead of 


deterring, invited the others out ſooner than 
they would otherwiſe have appeared. 

The veſſel was placed in a full light, and 
we could determinately ſee all that paſſed in 
it. It was not many moments after the whole 
had been placed for obſervation, when the 
rays of the inſects at the baſes of the ſeveral 
leaves of the plant were all diſplayed as they 
had been before, and they were inſtantly 
thrown into the fame kind of vibratory mo- 


tion, but with more rapidity. The 5 
8 an 
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: and uſe of this was now evident, 1t was not 
s it had at firſt appeared, an act of wanton- 
| neſs and play, but of great ule to the creature. 
The animalcules that had been inhabitants of 
the water, and many others which had adher- 
ed to the ſtalks of the plant thrown into it, 
and had now quitted them, ſwam about toge- 
ther in every part; they were of a great vari- 
ety of kinds, and different in ſize, but the 
largeſt of them bore no proportion to the ſize 
of the inſets which were the immediate ob- 
jects of our obſervation : as they floated about 
at liberty, it appeared very odd to us at firſt, 
to ſee them run into deſtruction every mo- 
ment; they were all indiſcriminately the prey 
of the animal under obſervation : but as it 
did not go out of its place after them, it ap- 
| peared odd that ſo many fell into its reach; 
| whenever we obſerved any of theſe ſwimming 
along near one of the larger, it on a ſudden, 
| Inſtead of avoiding the danger, darted itſelf 
down upon it. 
Il was calling up to remembrance the old 
| ſtory of the faſcination of the rattle-ſnake, and 
of the birds and other creatures on which it 
preyed, inſtead of avoiding, running into its 
mouth; M s very gravely told me, that 
ve would examine into the merits of that ſto- 
i ſome other time; but that at preſent he 
Law what would very well explain all that was 
before us, He directed my eyes towards one 
that was in full vigour, and had its rays in a 
Very quick vibration; he made me obſerve, 
Li that 
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that this motion was not even in this caſe ;, 
all of them, but only in about two thirds f 
the number. We ſaw the ſpaces between 
theſe and thoſe which remained at reſt, ;; 
every interval, and we ſaw the water pourin 
through theſe in a continued ſtream, 5 
with ſome degree of rapidity: on continuing 
the eye very earneſtly towards the upper part 
of the animal, we ſaw that the motion was 
continued in the water, and, in fine, we per- 
ceived that the repeatad vibration of theſ> 
rays in a certain direction formed a kind of 
current or whirlpool in the water about the 
animal, drawing it from an extent ſomewhat 
larger than the circumference of the whole 
animal to the centre of the body, and throw- Þ 
ing it out again at the apertures between the Þ 
moving rays and thoſe which lay at reſt, 
What appeared an act of choice in the lit 
tle creatures which ſerved as prey to this de- 
vourer, now appeared a neceſſity, the whirl: 
| forced with it all that was little enough 
to be taken in with its motions, and all were 
carried to the ſlaughter. 
In this view we began to examine the man- 
ner of feeding more narrowly : if the crea- 
ture carried down with the current of the wa- 
ter, were very ſmall, it was ſuffered to pals 
through with the water, and was let looſe: it 
a little larger, its fate depended on the part 
of the body on which it fell; if near the large 
opening, which may be called a falſe mouth, 


in the centre of the creature's body, it mu 
5 takcn 
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taken into it; if at a greater diſtance, no 
pains were taken to ſecure it, but it was car- 
ried off again : if a larger animalcule offered, 
the ſcene was different; if it fell immediate- 
ty into the mouth, it was ſwallowed as the 
others; but if towards an edge of the body, 
and out of its reach, the rays ſerved in the 
place of hands, and ſtopped it from rolling 


off, and drawing themſelves inward, thruſt 


it toward the aperture till it was received in- 
to it. | 3 . 
The variety of creatures that offered them- 
ſelves as prey to theſe voracious animals afford- 
ed us yet more opportunity of admiring the 


proviſion the author of nature has made for 


the meaneſt of his works; and indeed we had 
great reaſon to join in the truth of the old ob- 


ſervation, that his wiſdom is no where ſo 


much ſeen as in the minuteſt of his creatures. 


We fixed our eye upon an animalcule of lar- 


ger than ordinary ſize; its figure was ſome- 
what like that of a ſhrimp, its bigneſs equal 


to one third of that of the creatures we were 


obſerving, and it was furniſhed not only with 


legs, but with a kind of fins for ſwimming ; 
its motions were nimble, and its form had an 
appearance of robuſtneſs and ſtrength; we 


had ſeen this many times croſſing the little 


| whirpools formed by the rays of theſe crea- 


tures, and continuing his courſe over them 


| unconcernedly, while the leſſer animalcules 


| that were about it were all drawn in and de- 
| VYoured, „ 


At 
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At length a new ſcene preſented itſelf : the 
creature which had ſo often ſwam over the 
current formed by the rays of this animal 
with a perfect neglect, paſſed much nearc: 
the body of one of them: this chanced to be 
that individual which was moſt perfectly un- 


der our eye; the incident was fortunate for 


us, the event very ſurprizing. The creature 
no ſooner found the other within its circle 
than it cloſed upon it ; all the rays were in an 
inſtant drawn up together, and formed a kind 
of pyramid, ſuch as they had done in their 
firſt appearance, only thicker and ſhorter ; the 
body of the victim was encloſed within the 
hollow, but its head appeared out at the ex- 
tremity. The conflict was long and obſti- 
nate, the victim trying to diſengage its body, 
the deſtroyer to draw it in farther; we could 
ſee when the ſtrength of the leſſer creature 
failed, it had recourſe to its mouth and a kind 
of forked claws, like thoſe of the lobſter, 
with which it would bite, pinch, and wound 
the rays, but all efforts were vain, the devou- 
rer perſiſted, and at length drew in the whole 
prey; it was the buſineſs of ſome moments 
to gorge it: the creature retained the pyra- 
midal form for ſome time, and afterwards the 
body might be ſeen diſtended as if full, and 
the rays, though ſpread open as before, had 
very little motion. 

We directed our obſervations to another 

that was yet hungry, and after a repetition of 


all we had ſeen in this, had the opportunity 
ol 
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of a yet more odd appearance: among the 
creatures that ſwam about in the water, one 
of the very largeſt kind ſeemed a ſpecies of 


the bivalve ſhell iſh; it was much of the 


ſhape of a muſcle, but it appeared ſingular, 
that inſtead of keeping at the bottom, as 
thoſe ſhell fiſh do, it carried its light cover- 
ing all about with it. One of theſe at length 
came in the way of the general deſtroyer; it 
had often croſſed the whirlpool, as the other, 
unhurt and unregarding: but this was a new 
trial; it moved cloſe over the ſurface of the 
body, the rays all inſtantly cloſed upon it, 
and though not long enough to cover it en- 
tirely, kept it firm upon the body. By de- 
grees leſs and leſs of it appeared above their 
points: the work was long, but in the end it 
was wholly taken in. A few moments more 
thewed us the rays, as in the former caſe, af- 
ter gorging the large creature, thrown down 
again, and very languid in their motions ; but 
in this the appearance ſtill was different, the 
body appeared bloated vaſtly more than its 
natural ſize with the included prey, and the 
creature appeared uneaſy, and. by ſeveral mo- 
tions ſhewed itſelf eager to diſgorge what it 
nad too ravenoully ſwallowed : I thought in 
the caſe of the ſerpent we are told of by ſome 
of the naturaliſts, that having ſucked down a 
hedge hog, periſhed by the wounds of its 


pPrickles. The caſe however here, was other- 
| wiſe, the ſhell fiſh was not ſwallowed down 
| the throat, or received into the ſtomach, it 
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had only been taken into the great hollow in 
the centre of which the mouth is placed, and 
the motions and contortions that we obſerved 
in the creature, were not the effects of pain 
bur of its turning the unwieldy creature about, 
in order to get at every part of it with more 
facility; after a few moments the large aper. 
ture or falſe mouth opened, and out waz; 
thrown what appeared at firſt fight to be the 
whole creature that had been ſwallowed, hüt 
a nearer examination ſhewed it to be on! 
the ſhell, 

It is not eaſy to conceive by what means x 
creature, ſo unprovided of what might ſeen 

the neceſſary organs for ſuch a purpoſe, ha 
looſened and taken out the body of ſo robuſ 
an infect from out its ſhell; but it was done 
completely. In the larger ſhell fiſh the body Þ 
is fixed to the covering by a very ſtrong liga- 
ment; it is probably in the ſame manner, 
though different in degree, that this minute 
creature is faſtened; and there appear nv 
means by which the animal that we had {cn 
preying on it, could remove it. 

1 was in great aſtoniſhment at the who! 
form and functions of the animal; I took it 
to be a creature ſui generis, but Ma. 
ſured me otherwiſe; the ſpecies he told me 
was wholly unknown, and its fingularitis | 
many and ſurpriſing, but it belongs, | fc, 
to the claſs of the ſea nettles, a gelatinous þ 
animal found floating on the water, and s 
called from ſtinging the fleſh ; and 1s we F 
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ike, in ſome reſpects, to that beautiful ſpe- 
cies, frequent in the Welt Indies, and de- 
ſcribed by a phloſophical genius in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society, under the name 
of the Animal flower; though its double 
mouth, its tail that fixes it to its place, and 
moſt other of its ſingular characters are per- 

fectly different. 55 


LE TT ER XXI. 


Have had two days for the examining 

Avignon; I could have ſpent as many 
more with ſatisfaction. It is a large and ele- 
gant city; the walls are very ſingular; they 
ſeem intended rather for ornament than 
ſtrength; they are in the Gothic ſtyle, and 
are the neateſt thing of their kind J have any 
where ſeen. They are the work of Clement 
the Sixth, to whom queen Joan, in the year 
1348, when ſhe fled from Naples, on the 
murther of her huſband, and in dread of the 
relentment of her brother in jaw the king of 
Hungary, ſold the city for eighty thouſand 
gold crowns. She thought to have recover- 
ed it afterwards, but before ſhe could even 
attempt driving the enemy out of Naples, 
ſhe was taken by her nephew, and ſuffered 
the puniſhment of her crime. 
Avignon has been a very ancient town, it 
is now the capital of Venaiſlin in Provence: 
the firſt foundation of it is ſaid to have been 
by the Phocians, not long after their build- 
= wg Marlcilles, In the time of the Roman 
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conqueſts we hear of it, and that with 
culiar honours; we find it in their e e 
under the name of Averno Cavarum, and i 
is eminent for the honour done, and privi- 
leges granted 1t, on account of its fidelity 

It is at this time the ſee of an archbiſſi 
and is a pleaſant as well as a large town; 125 
avenues to it are grand and agrecable, and 
it has many fine buildings. It has been 2 
place of trade, but the French at this time 
draw off as much of that from it as they can: 
what it wants however in commerce, is ſup- 
- plied to it by the reſidence of people of for- 
tune; and if leſs rich, it is a more pompous 

city than perhaps it has ever been: the plea- 
ſantneſs of the place, and ſome other conſider- 
ations, carry ſo many families of affluence to 
it, that there is hardly a ſtreet without three 
or four palaces. The ſpirit of hoſpitality is 
alſo at a very high pitch; people have many 
immunities here, which their neighbours, un- 
der the French government, want; and are 
free from a number of duties and impoſts; 
popes have fled hither during the ſchiſms of 
the church, and many families of note have 
continued here ever ſince, who attended 
them: there are for this reaſon many Italians, 
and perhaps the rivalſhip in point of liberal. 
ty as well as ſplendor, between theſe noble. 
men of different countries, is in the place of 
virtue, and keeps up the hoſpitality as wel! 
as grandeur, for which Avignon is, and de: 
terves to be eminent. 5 
i 1 


ö 


On the other ſide of the Rhone is Ville- 


neauve. In croſſing the river from this place 
we ſaw the ruins of a bridge of wood, ſeem- 
ing to have been a tolerable ſtructure ; there 
are only two or three arches of it entire, on 
the Avignon ſide: the people of Avignon 
hold this in a kind of ſacred eſteem ; they 
call it the work of St. Benezet, a name cano- 


nized by one of the popes, who reſided at 


Avignon. We were told that he was origin- 


ally a poor ſhepherd, who was taught architec- 


ture by miracle, or inſpiration, at twelve years 


old, and left ſeveral remains of a very great 


workman, How unhappy is our ingenious 


| Ferguſon! If we were in a ſaint- making coun- 
try, doubtleſs the ſhepherd who had left that 
profeſſion for aſtronomy, and had made ſuch' 


progreſs in it as to publiſh books, and to be 
diſtinguiſhed with peculiar honours by a 


Royal Society, would have ſtood as fair for 
canonization : but reſt in peace, St. Fergu- 


ſon ; thou wouldſt have known nothing of 
the matter during thy life, and it would not 


be worth thy while to purchaſe at ſix pence 
all that thy bones would feel of it afterwards. 

Avignon boaſts many pompous and elegant 
public buildings : the cathedral is dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and is a very noble ſtruc- _ 


ture; the chapel of the Virgin in it is elegant 


and well ornamented with paintings; the great 
. | altaris a very ſuperb one. There are a num- 
ber of curious, and ſome very auguſt tombs : | 


Benedict the Twelfth has his memory preſer- 
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ved by a very noble mauſoleum in this churcl. 
but were it not as well for his character that 
this had been let alone? were it not as eligible 
to a pontiff of underſtanding, to have rote 
in ſilence, as to have every traveller, who ſecs 
this piece of ſculpture, and hears to whom it 
is erected, ſay, Oh! that Benedict who had 
Petrarch's ſiſter for a miſtreſs! The famous 
John the Twenty-ſecond 1s another of the 
Popes buried here, and his tomb is alſo a 
grand one. You have told our friend G 
that if his diſtant relation, diſtant in every 
ſenſe of the word, had aſked what kind of 
man he was, of any creature on earth beſide 
himſelf, he would never have left him fix 
pence. I would not ſay this was the caſe with 
John the Twenty-fecond and the popedom; 
but certainly John was the firit whole good 
opinion of himſelf ever procured it: the di- 
viſions in the conclave, at the death of Cle- 
ment the Fifth, were beyond all proſpect of 
accommodation ; the cardinals at length a- 
greed to refer to ſome one tor a deciſion; 
they choſe the cardinal Doſſa, who inſtantiy 
nominated himſelf pope, and took this name 
of John the Twenty-lecond. 

Many of the popes have reſided through 
choice at Avignon ; thoſe from Clement the 
Fifth to Gregory the Eleventh, a ſpace oi 
ſeventy-two years, all did ſo; but there were 
thoſe who did ſo on a different motive; there 
was a time when faction and menaces from 


without ſo influenced and terrified the 0 
TE clave, 
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clave, that popes were nominated, and ſoon 
after ſuperceded : the council of Conſtance 
put an end to this turbulent ſchiſm. But til] 
that period each of the popes duly excommu- 
nicated his antagonſſt; and of the two infal. 
libles with whom the church was at that time 
honoured, the weaker uſually reſided at Avig- 
non, leaving the wicked Rome to his more 
owerful rival. | 

The church of the Celeſtins took me many 
hours in the examination, and I wiſh I knew 
where to employ as many to-morrow with e- 
qual pleaſure : there is one of the completeſt 
and beſt pieces of Moſaic work of its time, 
that I have ſeen; it is the Carrying of the 


Croſs, and is a piece of infinite labour. The 


life and miracles of St. Peter of Luxembourg, 
ſuch are the modeſt words the good catholics 


uſe on theſe occaſions, are painted, and not 


badly, on a chapel dedicated to him. This 
noble ſaint was preferred to the cardinal's hat 
at eighteen, for his remarkable ſanctity ; and 


it is recorded as an act of great praiſe, on the 


tomb of Clement the Seventh, that it was he 
ho beſtowed the hat on the young ſaint, 
mraculis coruſcantem, ſuch are the words, by 
which we ſee that the ſatyriſt's 


Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 


is not a reflection only on our own country. 
You have read of the moſt illuſtrious mo- 

narch Rene, the fidler and the painter king; 

who, as Hannibal loſt the world for a miſtreſs, 
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gave up to theſe ſcarce leſs honourable Pur- 
ſuits in a ſovereign, the faireſt opportunities 
of recovering Naples from the houte of Alta. 
gon: but he had what he liked; let the am. 
bitious look to their own concerns. I have 
an extreme odd reaſon for naming this ode 
King to you: he was not ſo devoted to the 
arts as to neglect the gentle calls of love; he 
h d his miſtreis, and a favourite one; we 
have ſuch a memorial of his paſſion, as te 
whole romantic and amorous world cannot 
equal: the unhappy lady died while he was 
gone on his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At bis 
return he ordered her coffin to be opened; 
and, as a mixt trophy of affection and devo- 
tion, he with his own hand drew the figure 
of the fineſt woman of her age, falling into a 
putrid fkeleton : the picture was conlecrated 
as a memento mori to the Avignon beauties, 
and is preſerved in the veſtry of the church! 
have juſt named to you: it is not badly paint- 
ed for a piece of that time, and there is ſuff- 
cient proof of its authenticity by the ſtyle in 
which it is done; but the whole earth cannot 
ſhew ſo ſhocking a ſubject. 

The church of the Cordeliers is honoured. 
by the remains of the celebrated Laura, Pe- 
trarch's Laura; a lady, if we may bcheve 
thoſe who were leſs romantic and lets in love 
than the poet, poſſeſſed of the ſeveral accom- 
pliſhments of body and mind in a degree ju- 
perior to almoſt any of her ſex. Her Þgus 
is preſerved in many paintings, but I muit 
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except, ſo far as my opinion will warrant it, 
out of that number, a famous portrait kept in 
a private Houſe in the neighbourhood of this 
church, and pretended to be an original. 
This indeed gives one ideas of her perſon, by 
no means agreeable to thoſe we find in Pe- 
trarch's deſcription: perhaps the colour of 
the hair in this unknown picture has been the 
oaly circumſtance that led to the opinion of 
its being her's; and that is rather red than the | 
true golden. | „ 
The other pictures of her expreſs a moſt 
beautiful perſon, and an air of good ſenſe and 
modeſty that is not to be deſcribed, nor to be 
well conceived by any who have not ſeen the 
pictures. Her accompliſnments of mind are 
ſufficiently blazoned by the poet, Who was 
her lover, and by his cotemporaries; but the 
I greateſt compliment that ever was paid her, 
| F was that the then pope offered Petrarch, who 
was in orders, « diſpenſation to marry her, 
= which ſhe was not averſe to, but which he, 
by a very happy compliment declined. The 


1 2 


t only monument of this lady, fo celebrated in 

| her life, is a plain grave-ſtone, diſtinguiſhed 
do otherwile than by the mullet, the arms of 
the family,” and an inſcription of much more 
e modern date in Latin. This was engraved 
dt tne inſtance of a Portugueſe gentleman, 
- | vio drew it up as he paſſed through Avig- 
„non on his travels, and was at the expeace of 
- us being cut in the ſtone, 
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gave up to theſe ſcarce leſs honourable pur- 
ſuits in a ſovereign, the faireſt opportunitics 

of recovering Naples from the houſe of Arra- 
gon: but he had what he liked; let the am- 
bitious look to their own concerns, I have 
an extreme odd reaſon for naming this odd 
king to you: he was not fo devoted to the 
arts as to neglect the gentle calls of love; he 
h:d his miſtreſs, and a favourite one; we 
have fuch a memorial of his paſſion, as the 
whole romantic and amorous world cannot 
equal: the unhappy lady died while he was 
gone on his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At his 
return he ordered her coffin to be opened 
and, as a mixt trophy of affection and devo- 
tion, he with his own hand drew the figure 
of the fineſt woman of her age, falling into a 
putrid ſkeleton: the picture was conſecrated 
as a memento mori to the Avignon beauties, 
and is preſerved in the veſtry of the church! 
have juſt named to you: it is not badly paint- 
ed for a piece of that time, and there is ſuffi- 
cient proof of its authenticity by the ſtyle in 
which it is done; but the whole earth cannot 
ſhew fo ſhocking a ſubject. 

The church of the Cordeliers is honoured 
by the remains of the celebrated Laura, Pe- 
trarch's Laura; a lady, if we may belicve 
thoſe who were leſs romantic and leſs in love 
than the poet, poſſeſſed of the ſeveral accom- 
pliſhments of body and mind in a degree ſu- 
perior to almoſt any of her ſex. Her figure 
is preſerved in many paintings, but I mult 
| except, 
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except, ſo far as my opinion will warrant it, 
out of that number, a famous portrait kept in 
a private Houle in the neighbourhood of this 
church, and pretended to be an original. 
This indeed gives one ideas of her perſon, by. 
no means agrecable to thoſe we find in Pe- 
trarch's deſcription: perhaps the colour of 
the hair in this unknown picture has been the 
only circumſtance that led to the opinion of 
its being her's; and that is rather red than the 
true golden. 1 8 

The other pictures of her expreſs a moſt 
beautiful perſon, and an air of good ſenſe and 
modeſty that is not to be deſcribed, nor to be 
well conceived by any who have not ſeen the 
pictures. Her accompliſhments of mind are 
ſufficiently blazoned by the poet, who was 
her lover, and by his cotemporaries; but the 
greateſt compliment that ever was paid her, 
was that the then pope offered Petrarch, who 
was in orders, a diſpenſation to marry her, 
which ſhe was not averſe to, but which he, 
by a very happy compliment declined. The 


only monument of this lady, ſo celebrated in 


her life, is a plain grave-ſtone, diſtinguiſhed 
no otherwite than by the mullet, the arms of 
the family, and an inſcription of much more 


modern date in Latin. This was engraved 


at the inſtance of a Portugueſe gentleman, 
who drew it up as he paſſed through Avig- 
non on his travels, and was at the expence of 
its being cut in the ſtone. | UI 
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Two hundred years after the burial of this 
celebrated woman, a piece of parchment was 
diſcovered, which Petrarch had ſlipped under 
her head as they put her into her coffin, and 
which contained ſome elegant Italian verſes. 
they preſerve this with great care in the veſt; 
of the church. It was diſcovered when 
Francis the Firſt cauſed the tomb to be opcn- 
ed, that he might fee the remains of a vo- 
man, whom he regretted that fortune had 
placed in an age ſo diſtant from his own. 
What there is farther worth notice in this 
town are two colleges of Jeſuits, both hand- 
tome and well contrived buildings: ſome 
tombs, rather remarkable for the quantity, or 
the elegance of the marble, than for the ſculp- 
ture. In the church of St. Martial, belong- 
ing to the Benedictines: and that of cardinal 
Damianus, in St. Dedier's, in a better taſte 
than the others. There is alſo here an uni- 
verſity, a court of inquiſition, and a mint 
where money is ſtruck with the pope's arms. 
The Jews are alſo allowed a ſynagogue, but 
they are obliged to go diſtinguiſhed with a 
yellow hat, and they are kept ſufficiently poor. 
There is a convent of Carthuſians, on the 
other ſide of the Rhone, in the church ot 
which are ſome good paintings. I could not 
deny myſelf the pleaſure of viſiting the Par- 
naſſus of Petrarch; it it a mountain overlook- 
ing the valley of Vancluſe, and the fountain 
of that name, the ſource of the Sorgue: I re- 
verenced the place where ſome of the fineſt 


elegies 
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elegies in the world have been produced; I 
thought the name of Laura ſtill reſounded 
from the caves and rocks, once vocal from 
the breath of Petrarch. Ms obſerved, 
that the place muſt have been once covered 
with the ſea, or with the waters of the deluge 
for that he never ſaw ſo many or ſo fine conche 
anomie, | „ 


IL. ET TER MAI. 

J Have reached the capital of Provence: 

Aix is the moſt charmingly ſituated of any 
town that I have ſeen; it ſtands in a delight- 
tul plain, the Are, a little but a clear and ra- 
pid river, waters it; it is ſurrounded, at a 
proper diſtance, with hills, and theſe have all 
their ſprings and rivulets trickling down their 


tides. You can look from no part of it, 
without ſeeing an amphitheatre that ſets in an 


ill light all the artificial works of the Romans. 


With all this beauty the country is rocky as 


well as hilly, and more calculated for admi- 
ration than for uſe. What different things 
recommend a place to different people! After 
all the encomiums I have paſſed upon the ſi- 


tuation of Aix, the inhabitants would very 


_ gladly part with the fine hills for dirty pa- 


liures, and had rather a muddy river ſhould 
bring veſlcls to their quays, than the clear 


ſtream ſhew every pebble at its bottom. 
Several of the ſprings that trickle down the 
lälls about Aix are medicinal, probably this 
arcumſtance influenced people to build a town 
ere 
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here long before the Romans were heard of in 
Gaul. Aix, as it ſtands at preſent, is how- 
ever doubtleſs of Roman origin; it was built 
by Sextius Calvinus, a general of that victo- 
rious nation, and called from his name Aqua 
Sextiæ. He made it a place of arms, and 
his countrymen uſed it afterwards to keep 
the Sali in awe. There are ſome remains of 
antiquity about it, but they are not many or 
very conſiderable ; ; one of the moſt obſerva- 
ble is the ruins of the ancient bathing place, 
diſcovered in the ſuburbs in the year 1704, 
It has been a building of ſome conlequence 
and in good taſte. 

Aix is a large and well built city; it re- 
ſembles Paris more than any other town of 
France: the houſes are good, and the pub- 
lic buildings conſiderable, and the ſquares and 
fountains, which zre all in good condition, 
add a great deal to its ſplendor : but the moſt 
conſiderable, and by much the moſt delight- 
ful thing at Aix, is the Cours, calculated to 
pleaſe more ſenſes than the eye; this is a ſu- 
perb and elegant place, it is fifteen hundred 
feet in length, and is incloſed between two 
very lofty and ſuperb rows of buildings, each 
planted with a double row of trees in the front, 
and in the middle of the walk there are placed 
at certain diſtances, three or four fountains. 
The ſummer in Provence is little leſs hot 
than in the moſt ſouthern tracts of Spain or 
Italy; the reverberation of the ſun's rays 
from the rocky hulls with which this part of 
France 
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France abounds, 1s one principal occaſion of 
this; and againſt this heat the coolneſs of the 
fountains and ſhades of the Cours at Aix are 
a moſt agreeable defence. 


What I obſerved of the remains of Roman 


architecture, were no more than the portal of 


an antient temple ; it is not in the higheſt 
ſtyle, but there is a ſimplicity and ſymmetry. 


in it that charmed me: it is now at the little 
church of St. Sauveur. There are three towers 
remaining in the walls of the city, doubtleſs 
Roman, but of no great curioſity ; and ſome 
veſtiges of the old baths at the ſprings out of 
the town; but they have in a manner buried 
theſe in the buildings erected lately for the 
accommodation of thoſe who drink the waters, 
The cathedral is a Gothic building, rather 
elegant than ſuperb. "They ſhew here, with 
great veneration, a little chapel, in which the 
people are made to believe Mary Magdalen 
died. The church and college of the Jeſuits 
are elegant, and the Gentlemens oratory de- 
pends alſo on them. I was charmed with 
ſome paintings there; there are ſeven of them; 
the manner is great in them all, and the de- 
hgn correct: in an altar piece, the ſubject of 
which is the Annunciation, there is a correct- 


neſs of delign, and boldneſs and concomitant 


grace in the figures, an expreſſion in the 
countenances, and an eaſe in the draperies 
that at once charmed and ſurpriſed me; it was 


with great eagerneſs that I 'aſked what hand, 


tor it was perfectly unknown to me, had ex- 
| ecuted 
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ecuted them; I was ignorant before that Pu- 
get was a painter: I have had occaſion to men- 
tion his name to you with great reſpect as a 
ſtatuary, and from what I have ſeen of his 
works, which is but a very ſmall part, and 
even that not the beſt, am not afraid to pro- 
nounce him the firſt ſculptor of France in his 
time. Good God! what a genius has here 
been as it were buried; a man who in both 


arts might indiſputably have rivalled Angelo, 


by his own remiſſneſs, or by the neglect of 
patrons, who ſhall ſay which? has left hardly 
a name behind him. 

Aix does not want ſculptures in its churches; 
ſome of them, though the artiſt is not well 
known, to me, evidently ſpeak themſelves the 
works of Puget. The tombs of the old counts 
and counteſſes of Provence, in the cathedral, 

have a great air of rude grandeur. The mau- 
ſoleum of Charles of Anjou, Valois, and Hu- 
bert de la Garde, are at once ſplendid and ele- 
gant; and many others deſerve attention, tho 

I think they will hardly . countenance a long 
deſcription to you. The front of the cathe- 
dral is much admired ; it is a good piece of 
workmanſhip, and is on the model of that in 
the Lateran. I mentioned the painter King, 
who had given ſo extraordinary a portrait of 
his miſtreſs, in the laſt letter; in this place 1 
ſaw another of himſelf, done alſo, as is re- 


corded, by his hand, and far from a mean 


pertormance, for its time; z his arms are under 
it, and there 11 thoſe of Arragon, on an 
cleurcheon 
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eſcutcheon of pretence: he ſtyled himſelf king 
of Arragon, in right of his mother. 

The people of Aix retain to this day a kind 
of enthuſiaſtic veneration for the name of 
this monarch ; they ſing anthems of his com- 


poſing at their ſolemn proceſſions, and call 


the walks which he frequented by his name. 
LE I FER AAXHE 


Do not know a town in all France that has 
ſo much of the genius of the nation, if I 
may ſo expreſs it, as Marſeilles ; every diffe- 


rent view of it ſhews you as it were a quite 


different place ; nor 1s this variety, under tri- 


fling circumſtances, the only thing in which it 
ſavours of the manners of the people. It has 


the peculiar advantage of ſeeming to ſtrangers 
ten times as big as it really is. If you ſee it 
from the ſea, you confound with it the three 
iſlands which ſtand before it and form its port; 
if from the land fide, its environs are ſo full 
of ſfummer-houſes and other little retreats of 
that kind, that its extent 1s yet more encreaſed 


to the imagination, than in the former view. 
From the town, the proſpect on the land ſide 


is extremely agreeable, and the ſca-ward ſhews 
a4 noble harbour. 


The ſituation of Marſeilles is ſo advantage- 


ous that there is no doubting there having been 


a town there from the earlieſt time when France 


had commerce with the reſt of the world: we 


hear of it in the remoteſt antiquity. The 
Phocians are generally underſtood to have firſt 


ſettled 
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ſettled there; the Romans make frequent men- 
tion of 1t, though one would think, by the 
manner in which Cæſar mentions it, that two 
of the three iſlands, which form the entrance 
into the port, had riſen out of the ſea ſince 
he was there; he mentions only one, nor is 
it poſſible to gueſs which of the three, if they 
were all there, he meant, by that he mentions, 
The town ſtands on a fine bay in the Medi- 
terranean; and as one enters it from the ſea, 
the forts and citadel, the conventsand churches, 
and the extent of buildings that intermix with, 
and run out every way beyond them, form at 
once the moſt auguſt and agreeable piece for 
painting that I think I have any where ſeen. 


The inſide is not leſs elegant than what is 


ſeen of the out, from a Jiſtaot view. Mar- 
ſeilles, that was in very early times ſo emi- 
nent for its ſchools of literature, that the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Gauls, have all 
boaſted of having received their education 
there; Marſeilles, that ſtands immortaliſed for 
its defence againſt the Roman arms, that ob- 
rained the privilege of an ally by refuſing to 
ſubmit till Cæſar ſummoned it as a conquercd 
Place, is at this time in no inferior ſtate ; it is 
one of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing towns 
in France, the buildings are more magnificent 
than almoſt in any other; and, which is of 
vaſtly more real honour and importance, the 
trade is greater in it than in any city of the 
French dominions. 

What nature has given it in the advantage 


of 
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of ſituation, ſhe has ſecured to it by the ſame 


means; the entrance into the harbour admits 
but one ſhip at a time, and is eaſily ſhut with 


a chain; it is of an oval form, a very ſpacious 


quay ſurrounds it ; from this the town goes 


backward, aſcending all the way, and the hill 


behind it forms one of the fineſt amphitheatres 
imaginable. There is a caſtle of conſiderable 


ſtrength upon the D'If, the ſmalleſt of the 


three iſlands in the harbour. The citadel is 
alſo near the harbour; it is a noble building; 
it commands the whole town, and its out- 
works reach to the port; and there are bea- 
cons for ſixty miles along the coaſt, to alarm 
the country upon the approach of an hoſtile 
power. The town is well fortified with walls, 
towers, and baſtions, Lewis the Fourteenth 
well knew its importance; he not only en- 
larged, but ſtrengthened it greatly. The ar- 
tificers in this city are more numerous than in 
any in all France. The inhabitants are com- 
puted at a hundred and twenty-five thouſand. 

They diſtinguiſh the buildings of different 
periods into what they call the Old and the 
New Town: in the Old, the houſes are poor, 


and the ſtreets narrow and dirty; the New is 


one of the eleganteſt places in Europe. The 


Courſe is, beyond diſpute, the fineſt ſtreet in 


Europe; the great entrance to the town is 
through it; the houſes on each ſide are mag- 


nificent and regular, and they are fo diſtant 


that there are fine rows of trees between them. 
To the right from this lies the New Town, 
with 


0 
with the arienal, the exchange, and the quay, 
which is terminated on one fide by a good 
range of buildings, and on the other by a ba- 
ſon, capable of receiving five hundred veſſels, 
and of ſecuring them at anchor in any weather. 
The gates, which are ſix, are well built; the 
patrons of the town, St. Lazarus and St,Vic. 
tor, have their ſtatues, not badly executed, on 


the Royal Gate, which is the principal of the 


ſix. The cathedral is dedicated to the firſt of 
theſe gentlemen, and is a very ſingular edifice; 
it is very antient, and extremely irregular in 
its form; it is dark and diſagreeable, and 
ſtands in a very bad part of the city. It has 
been generally ſuppoſed to have been a Pagan 
temple, and the ſtatue of a goddeſs of uni- 
verſal nature, named Cybele, Iſis, or Diana of 
the Epheſians; for they are all confounded 
in the figure, and by moſt who name them, 
has given occaſion to an opinion, that it was 
originally built in honour of the laſt; but this 
is a very ſorry foundation for a conjecture de- 
livered with ſuch an air of certainty. 

It is not to be conceived how prolifick error 
is of error, or how eaſily men of an enthu- 
ſiaſtic turn paſs from the imagining one thing 
to the affirming another; from the fancy of 
Diana of the Epheſians having been worſhip- 
ped here, they have raiſed a ſtory of their 
converſion from that ſuperſtition by Mary 
Magdalen; they not only aſſure us of her 
having taken infinite pains on this head, but 
ſhew a little chapel, juſt oppoſite to the gate 
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of the church, which they aſſure us is built 


| upon the very ſpot where ſhe uſed to take her 
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{tation, in order to plead with them in favour 
of the chriſtian religion, as they went into 
the door .of the temple dedicated to their 
idol. As there is now no ſort of foundation 
beyond the moſt vague conjecture, for the 
ſtanding of any Pagan temple in this place, 


the reſt of the tradition certainly is on a very 


fickle baſis, However that be, the Marſeil- 
Jians acknowledge their converſion to have 
been the work of that ſaint. They preſerve a 
ſcull with great veneration, which they ſay be- 
longed to St. Lazarus, her brother. I wonder 


ſome good body has not furniſhed them with 


a remnant of her ſtays, or a fragment of the 
fringe of her under-petticoat ; it is pity people 
in ſuch a humour for veneration ſhould not 
be ſupplied with objects for it. 
However it may ſtand with men of your 


judgment and of my ſuſpicions as to this ſacred 


relique, there is a Pagan one which gave me 


great pleaſure, and carrics ſome better proots 


of its origin; it is in the court before the bi- 
ſhop's palace; it is a Compoſite pillar, large, 
entire, and very fair: it is one of the beauti- 

fulleſt remains of its kind that I have feen, 
and gives one a very great opinion of the 
building to which it has belonged. There 
was, for a long time, a block of marble, of 
very conſiderable dimenſions, on the ground 


near 1t, doubtleſs a part alſo of the fame 


building; 
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building; but this has been removed to Aix; 
Hubert de la Garde's tomb is made out of it. 

There do not ſeem to be any where in 
France people ſo fond of antiquities as the 
Marſeillians, but it is with little foundation 
that they boaſt of them. Their church of 
Notre Dame des Accoles they will have to 
have been a temple of Apollo Delphinus; and 
their nunnery of St. Sauveur, of Minerva; but 


there is no more than a groundleſs tradition 


for it. There are a few inconſiderable bas- 
reliefs and inſcriptions at St. Victor, but theſe 


and the pillar already mentioned, are all I ſaw 


truly antique there. 1 5 

Having named St. Victor, I cannot omit 
to tell you that it is an abbey, with the ap- 
pearance of a citadel; it is a large and noble 
edifice; it ſtands at the foot of the citadel, 
and is encloſed with very ſtrong walls, flanked 
with towers of a great height and ſtrength, It 
is the oldeſt foundation of the Benedictines in 


Europe; they boaſt of it as the work of one 


of the old kings of Burgundy, of the Mzro- 
vingian race, but it would be juſt to ſer its ori- 
gin much earlier. It was originally dedicated 
to St. Reta ; but the new ſaints among the 


Roman catholics have a ſtrange way of un- 


neſting the old ones, by taking their houſes 
over their heads; St. Victor's bones were no 


ſooner brought to it, but he became its patron. 
Over the great gate he is celebrated with an 


inſcription, MASSILIANI VERE VICTOR Cl- 
VESQVE TVERE. 


I was 
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I was pleaſed with a monument here, tho? 
J ſcarce know to what in particular I ſhould 
attribute the ſatisfaction it gave me; it is one 
of thoſe beauties that ſtrike us when we view 
them altogether, but will not bear taking to 
pieces: it is to Pope Urban the Fifth, and 
ſtands in the choir. There is another of Euſe- 


bius, in the lower church, alſo worthy notice: 


here alſo is commemorated the fate of twenty- 


four young ladies, Who, when the Viſigoths 


took Marſeilles by ſtorm, disfigured their fa- 
ces to avoid their incontinence ; they were all 
put to the ſword by theſe barbarians, and have 
monuments in this abbey. 

The Benedictines of this houſe are the moſt 
powerful and the richeſt of any of their or- 
der; their treaſury is very opulent; they ſhew 
you reliques of ſaints, which they affect to 


prize as their greateſt poſſeſſions; but they do 


not fail to point out to you allo their riches in 
gold, ſilver, and things of more certain value; 


they do this with an affected neglect, which 


with many ſets them ſtill higher than their 
real value. The great commerce of Marſeilles 
with the Levant has more than once brought 
in the plague among them ; this terrible dif. 
temper, about thirty years ſince (1720) carried 
off eighty thouſand inhabitants; the city was a 
deſert; but the ſituation, the ſucceſs of the 
manufactures, and the extenſive commerce, 


invited numbers to fill up the vacancy, and it 
is perhaps more populous than ever: but ſuch 
care is now taken, that they ſcarce fear a new 


Viſitation 


q 
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viſitation from the ſame quarter. The ian, 
which front the port are three miles from th. 
town, and there are lazarets on all of them, 
for the performing quarentine, a cuſtom the, 
have the prudence and addreſs to render 4 
once indiſpenſable and ealy. 

The ſummer-houſes that cover the face gt 
the country on the land ſide, belong princi 


pally to the middling tradeſmen of the tow! 
the cuſtom of having them 1s almoſt nive. 


ſal. The trades- people are early up, and they 
attend their buſineſs with an indefatigable in 
duſtry, till about four in the afternoon, th. 
buſineſs and the extreme heat of the day ar: 
then over: if the good man be married, h. 

laceth his wife on an aſs between panniers, i. 
one of which there is a child or two, if he ha, 
them, in the other ſome wine, oil, and bread; 
he drives the aſs, and when they come to th: 
retreat, they ſolace together in a harmony, 
that it were well if thoſe, who think them 


ſelves much above them, would imitate. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Do not know fo ſtrange a country as be. 

tween Marſeilles and Toulon, eſpecially 
that part of it neareſt the former. The road 
is over deſerts and mountains, too horrible tor 
deſcription ; here you are to climb a precipice 
up a perpendicular rock as ſtrait as a wall, and 
the leaſt ſlip of your foot threatens deſtruction, 
there the way is not leſs terrible on horſcback, | 


you paſs a narrow cauſeway ; on one fide ri: 
PC UI th 
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perpendicular rocks till you lote them in the 
clouds, on the other falls a precipice as per- 
pendicular, and too deep to look upon; here 
ſome vaſt milhapen rock 1s to be alcended with 
difficulty, and deſcended again with danger; 
there the vaſt cracks ſeem to have loolened the 
very part you ſtand upon, and to threaten 
tumbling with you into the vale below ; over 
head in this place hangs a horizontal fragment, 
threatening you with its fall; and a little far- 
ther the unjointed pieces rite one over another, 
and threaten accumulated deſtruction of the 
fame kind. To look at the place, you would 
call it inacceſſible; but whither will not devo- 
tion make its way? It is to an enthuſiaſtic fire 
of this kind, that we owe the knowledge of 
its being poſſible to paſs theſe formidable ſcenes 
on ſoberer occaſions; religion led the way, 
and trade, pleaſure and curioſity have preſſed 
upon her ſteps. 8 e 
In the moſt terrible part of this forbidding 
ſcene lies St. Baume; it is ſix leagues from 
Marſeilles; but were it ſixty, the hereditary 
devotion of that place would carry multitudes 
to a place where Mary Magdalen uſed to re- 
tire. They ſhew her grotto, as they call it, 
upon the ſurface of the vaſt rock, and have 
built a chapel to her honour on the ſpot. 
There 1s a ſpring, of whoſe miraculous vir- 
tues amazing things have been recorded; the 
rock allo is full of crevices, and water iflues 
out in every part about, except in one place, 
where, as they ſay, the faint had uſed to ſit: 
SO this 
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this may be true without a miracle; in ſo un. 
comfortable a place, if there were one dry 
ſpot, any body in their ſenſes would ſclect it 
for ſuch a purpoſe ; and it does not appcar to 
me that ſuch a one need to have been made hy 
miracle. They led me to the grotto, and [ 
had curioſity equal to the devotion of many 
of the viſitants; I climbed the ſteep rock 
great deal higher, to ſee the holy pillar on the 
ſummit, erected, as the pious Dominican who 
ſhewed me the place (there is a cloyſter of 
them by the chapel) aſſured me, in comme- 
moration of the known miracle of that ſaint' 
being many times a day taken out of her grot. 
to, and lifted up thither by angels, to enjoy 
a foretaſte of the beatifick viſion. There i; 
a little oratory near the ſpot; it ſtands on the 
verge of a moſt frightful precipice, and the 
ſtory of this miraculous elevation 1s painted 
on it: who can doubt its truth, when there 
is ſuch authority for it. 

I congratulated myſelf for my ſafety as ſoon 
as I had got down; the remembrance chil! 
me. The reſt of the road has ſomething 
more agreeable ; part of it lies through an 


open and a cultivated country; but rocks and 


mountains here and there return upon one. 
Toulon owes, as Marſeilles, its conſiderable- 
neſs to its ſituation : it is a noble ſea- port, nor 
is there any time of which we have record, in 
which it was not in being. The Marſcillians 
are of very antient origin, and Toulon ſeems 
almoſt coeval with them. One of their firſt 


works, 
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works, when the earlieſt of the antient inha- 
bitants ſettled there, was the building a caſtle, 
and ſome other edifices, where Toulon now 
ſtands, to defend the coaſt againſt pyrates as 
well as future invaders. In the time of the 
Roman conqueſts it was not lefs known than 
Marſeilles; Pliny mentions it under the name 
of Portus Cithariſta: it is poſſible it might 


obtain its name Toulon from Telon, a Celtic 


word of parallel meaning. Telo Martius, a 


\ Roman tribune, ſettled a colony there, and 


afterwards called it by 1ts own name. 
The regard that was paid to the ſituation 


has its foundation in pleaſure as well as advan- 
tage; it is at once the fineſt and ſafeſt Port in 
France; it is open only to the ſouth; on al! 
Othher parts hills, and thoſe very high ones, de- 
fend it: theſe are not compoſed of rocks, or 
formed into precipices at once barren and 
frightful, but they are covered with vineyards 
and plantations; at a diſtance there is more 


the look of England than of France behind 
this town; but when we approach nearer, it 
gives inſtead of that a yet more elegant ap- 
pearance; the gardens of the Heſperides are 


Z ſeen, where we thought we had complimented | 


in ſuppoſing that we ſaw thoſe of England: 
the olive is as frequent as the vine; and be- 
ſide this native plenty of wine and oil, the 
| pomegranate and the almond, the lemon, ci- 
| tron, and orange are all ſeen loaded with their 
#- N ſtores. 


Toulon has not only from nature ſo much 
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of beauty and wealth, but it has ſtrength alſo. 
and thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it have thought 
it worth the while to add to this by art; the 
treaſure was worth keeping at the expence of 
ſome care and trouble. The Romans took it, 
as they did every other town they came yp 
with ; but after the declenſion of that empire, 
Toulon became again a little ſovereignty; it 
had its own rulers till in the year 1270, the 
heireſs of its honours ſold it to Charles the 
Firſt count of Provence, in whoſe domains it 
ſtood: from his natural heirs it devolved upon 
the kings of France, who were enough in- 
formed of its convenience and natural advan- 
tages, to add to its ſtrength and extent, and 
make it their place of arms and warlike ſtores 
on the Mediterranean. It owed much to 
Henry the Fourth; he built the preſent wal! 
and the two royal baſtions, and he added the 
moles that in a manner ſhut in the harbour, 
They leave the entrance narrow, and capable 
of being ſhut up with a chain, and defended 
by a fort on each ſide, The docks, yards and 
founderies areowing to Lewis the Fourteenth ; 
the ſame monarch alſo finiſhed the fortifica- 
tions. 
There are a great many public edifices in 
Toulon, though it is far from a large town; F 
and the ſtreets are well built. The harbour Þ 
extends along the whole front of the town; Þ 
the quay is commodious, and paved wich 


brick: the whole is ſeen to great advantage] 


on rowing, out to the mouth of the harbour; - 
| | Ve! 
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we took this advantage, and I think the eye 
can no where be filled with fo glorious an am- 
phitheatre. 1 | h 

Among the public buildings, the cathedral 
is dedicated to the Virgin and St. Cyriac; the 
great altar is a magnificent and a good one, 
and there are two handſome ſide chapels: the 
to Vn-houſe is a fine piece of architecture, ra- 


ther elegant than pompous, but perfectly in 
rule in every part: that Puget whom I have 
mentioned with ſo much reſpect as a ſtatuary 


and a painter, has the honour of having been 
the architect of this; what a genius! eminent 
in the three ſciences, and yet leſs heard of in 
either than many of his countrymen, who 
have been leſs deſerving in any one of them. 
To the judicious hand of Lewis the Four- 
teenth Toulon owes the magazines and arſe- 
nals which regard the marine, and which ſet 
it before all the arſenals of the kingdom. 
The ſchool of the Gardes Marines, 1s a no- 


ble inſtitution ; the youth are here taught the 


excerciſe of ſmall arms, and are inſtructed at 
the fame time in gunnery, navigation, and 
engineering; and while they are thus inſtructed 


in the art of war, their morals are alſo under 
immediate cognizance of thoſe who are ſtrict 


enough in regulating them. This is doubtleſs 


the belt academy of its kind in the world. 
he other offices created by that monarch are, 


the rope-yard, where that manufacture 1s car- 
nied on from the dreſſing of the hemp to the 
breparing the largeſt cordage: the workhouſe 
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of arms, a ſtately edifice, where all the arms 
uſed on board men of war are made; the St. 


Barbe, where the utenſils and inſtruments for 


gunners are prepared; the offices for ſmiths, 
carpenters, and other workmen in their ſeve- 
ral branches; the park of artillery, where, be- 
fide cannon and mortars, bullets, ſhells, &c. 
kept in readineſs in very great abundance, 
this park is ſurrounded by a canal, and the 


banks of that are covered with anchors. Be. 


fides theſe there are the ſtorehouſe for fails and 
rigging, the foundery for cannon, &c. the 
bake-houſe, a ſtructure that amazes every bo- 
dy, its numerous ovens are diſpoſed in a 
| ſtrangely convenient manner. The Field of 
Battle, where the marine guards exerciſe, is a 
well contrived ſpot; it 1s under the wall of 
the arſenal: and the machine for putting the 


maſts in ſhips is admired by all who ſee it; | | 


it is in the old dock, near the chain, 
When prince Eugene fat down before Tou- 
lon, in 1707, there were 1n 1t by computation 
fix hundred braſs cannon, and more than three 
thouſand iron ones; ſixteen firſt-rate men of 
war, and a vaſt number of other rates, beſide 
fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches almoſt out of 
number: all theſe, and a vaſt ſtore of naval 
armaments of all kinds, muſt have fallen into 
the hands of the allies, if accidents more than 
ſtrength or judgment in the beſieged, had not 
prevented. Eighteen or twenty large men of 
war, of thoſe that had ſuffered in the fight of 


| Malaga, were indeed ſunk in the mouth > 
| the 
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the harbour, to prevent the entrance of the 
enemy's fleet; but if the confederates had 
been united, and the ſiege conducted as it 
ought, this would not have ſaved them. 


LETTER NA. 


MANRS to heaven! I have ſet foot in 
Italy: you muſt not wonder to find me 


ſo devout, I have reaſon; fear makes every 
body religious, and I alſure you my voyage 
from Toulon has not been without danger, 


and the concluſion of it threatened me as much 
as the worſt of the preceding part, I em- 
barked at Toulon for Genoa, and I am there; 
but if you had been with us ſix hours ago, 


you would have thought we were born to be 
very near, but never to come into it. The 


ſea of Genoa, or, as it is commonly called, 
the gulph of Genoa, but it 18 a monſtrous one, 
was in ſuch a commotion, that I have expect- 
ed nothing but to be plunged into a deeper 


but the danger is over, I am on ſhore, and I 


have entercd the land to which all my hopes 
have been ſo long bent. You cannot imagine 


a man can have much to ſay to you after a 5 


hours viſit to a place he never ſaw before, but 
have a very extraordinary circumſtance to ſet 
out with. 

The Genoeſe, though they lie on the ſea- 
coaſt, have no fiſh, they want them to a pro- 
verb; nor do I inder wonder; creatures that 
may chuſe a calm and quiet ſituation, have 
nothing to tempt them into ſuch a turbulent 

3 piece 
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piece of water. The abuſe of reaſon might 
make man change a better ſituation for a worſc, 


it does ſo every day indeed; but theſe creg. 


tures have only inſtinct, and that never leads 


them wrong. By what accident it happened 


I know not, but the ſame tempeſt that at laſt 
threw us into port, waſhed on ſhore one of 
theſe natives of the deep, and a very extraor- 


dinary one. All Genoa went out to ſtare at 
it: I have curioſity, and I could not but fol- 


low. I was not ſurpriſed to find that none of 
the people knew what it was; by what [ had 
heard of the want of all fiſn at this place, [ 
ſhould not have wondered if they had been as 
unacquainted with a roach or a flounder, M- 
was the only one who could inform either me 
or them about it; his manner of examining 
It ſhewed he was no ſtranger to its nature, and 
made every body attentive to what he ſaid 
about it. On their enquiring what it was, he 
anſwered them, in their own language, the 
ſea-devil: (this is one of its names) but they 
were fo little informed of this, that a con- 
ſiderable number were croſſing themſelves, and 
I was in ſome pain for my unexperienced friend, 
who, though he ſeemed to know very well "his 
to avoid the monſtrous j Jaws of this creature, 
had no ſkill in the more terrible ones of the 
church, 
The creature was all this time alive, and in 


violent motions. It lay on a piece of ground 


not perfectly even, which gave it opportunity 


of varying its poſitions, ] had an opportunity 
of 
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of ſeeing a creature ſo extremely unlike to any 
thing I had heard of, that I ſhould have con- 
demned the author as an extravagant fool, 
who had deſcribed it. 

What would you imagine, to read of a fiſh 
whoſe head alone was equal to three times its 
body ? Yet this, taking in the circumference 
as well as length, was certainly the caſe here. 


You have ſeen tadpoles in our ditches, it is 


the only living thing that at all reſembles 
this aſh ; and it is from this reſemblance, tho? 
indeed a very remote and faint one, that 
M——s fays the writers on theſe ſubjects have 
called this the frog-fiſh, and rana piſcatrix: 
you know a tadpole is a young frog, and theſe 
geniuſes are above deſcending to particulars. 
I remember, when I was in England, we 
were entertained with a figure of a Harlequin 
opening a moſt extenſive mouth, in order to 
jump down his own throat ; an exploit not at 


all above the belief of people, who had paid 


their money to ſee a man get into a quart bot- 


tle: the enormity of the mouth in that figure 


was nothing in proportion to the extent of it 


in the reality in this fiſh. I told you the head 


was monſtrous in its dimenſions; the mouth 
opens all the way from its front to the back, 
and the creature, like the crocodile, moves 
the upper jaw as well as the under. The im- 
menſe expanſe, the white floor of the mouth, 
and the vaſt tongue, all armed for deſtruction, 
gave a moſt frightful idea as it opened, and 


tte claſh as it ſhut again was aſtoniſhing and 


1 4 horrible. 
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horrible. The armature of the teeth is terr;. 
fying to the Jaſt degree: there are many ſerics 
of them all round both jaws; the tongue is 
allo covered with them toward 1ts root, and 


the entrance of the throat is ſurrounded with 


them; they are long, and ſharp as ſo many 
needles; they all ſtand obliquely, pointing ir. 
wards, ſo that nothing, once ſeized, can eſcape 
again. 

1 he fiſh was about ſix feet in length; its 
head was bony, and full of prickles; and its 
eyes, which look not ſide ways, but directly 
upwards, rolled terribly. It continued its 
ſtrength and vigour ſo long out of the water, 


and threw itſelf about in fo turbulent a man. 


ner, that I hardly thought we were fafe who 
were too near it ; other people took the alarm, 
and were making off, but the intrepid Ms 


caught hold of a large ſtick which one of the 


failors had in his hand, and placing himſelf 
directly in the front of the creature, at the 
n2xt opening of the mouth, thruſt his weapon 
to dexteroutly into it that it came out at its 
ſide. * | x | 

We had, among other ſingularities, ima- 
gined that this fiſh had no gills, we had ſcen 


none; but inſtead of having pierced the body 


of the creature, as we imagined, M-—-s had 
thruſt the ſtick through one of them. He 
threw the devil on his back. Now, fays the 
champion, you ſhall ſee his hands: he was as 
good as his word; he very dexterouſly threw 
the fiſh over, and on the breaſt we ſaw two 

1 hands, 
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hands, perfectly like thoſe of the human ſpe- 


cies, and of a fleſh colour: we had but a ſhort 
view of theſe, for the fiſh threw itſelf over 
again, as Ms, who had no intent to kill 
it yet, had taken out his ſtick. We now be- 
gan to examine 1t more ſtrictly, and our in- 
ſtructor to give a full detail of its manner of 
living: whether through faintneſs, or from 
what other cauſe it were, the fiſh no longer 
opened his tremenduous mouth. M3 
began his lecture by telling us he could make 
it do this as oſten as he pleaſed; he only touch- 
ed one or the other of two long and ſlender 


horns, as it were, that ſtood on the front of 
its head, and the motion was conſtantly per- 


formed as he had predicteeee. 
From this circumſtance he began, and he 


continued to explain the whole hiſtory and 


cconomy of the creature's life, as regularly 


as if he had been uſed to live at the bottom 


of the ſca with it. This wide mouth, you 


may be ſure, gentlemen, ſaid he, was intended 
to take in a great deal of food, but it belongs 


to a monſtrous and unweildy creature, who 


has no power of going in ſcarch of it with 
that rapidity with which the other inhabitants 
of the deep would ſhun the danger. Nature, 


who provides for all her creatures, has how- 
ever not left this deſtitute, This fiſh lives 


entirely at the bottom of the ſea; it crawls 
along the ſand by means of thoſe hands, which 
are indeed only fins of that odd form; as it 


never ries after its prey, there required ſome- 
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thing to tempt them down to it; you ſee it 
open its mouth on my touching one of thoſe 


| horns, that will explain it to you. You won- 


dered at the ſituation of its eyes, which are 
not at the ſides, but on the top of the head; 
but you will now ſee the reaſon, as it always 


lies on the bottom, it has no occaſion to look 


any way but upward ; and this is not particu 
lar to it, the flat fiſh all have it in a certain 
degree; and there 1s another kind, in which 
it is more conſpicuous than even in this, that 
is the uranoſcope, or ſtar-gazer. 
As the prey of this fiſh is always above it, 
the eye no ſooner diſcovers ſome of them 
ſwimming within any moderate diſtance, but 
it prepares for the tempting of them down, 
You ſhall ſee how this is done; theſe ſlender 
horns that you ſee on its head, which are like 
a couple of pieces of limber whalebone, and 
are tipped with a white griſly fubſtance, look- 
ing like fleſh, are moveable ; theſe are the 
baits with which the ſubtle angler entraps the 
others: it no ſooner fees a fiſh above, fit tor 
its purpoſe, but it moves one or both of theſe 


kairs; the greedy creature, not diſtinguiſhing 


to what they belong, makes his ſtroke at 
them; the wary monſter bends them lower as 
he comes toward them, and draws the other 
fo near his mouth, that while it thinks itſelf 
about to eat, it is devoured. The oblique 
teeth ſecure the prey beyond a poſſibility of 

eſcape, ſo that the devourer has no occaſion for 


the means of following what cannot get wy 
The 
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The crowd were ready toadore the wiſdom 
and ſagacity of this interpreter of the works 
of nature: I left him there; I ſaw the fiſh die, 


and had no farther curioſity ; but he 1s taking 
drawings of its ſeveral parts, and ſeems ra- 


viſhed with delight at the thought of giving 
a perfect account of a fiſh, which, he ſays, no 
one has yet explained according to the doctrine 
of the Artedian ichthyology. e 


LET IT ER . 


Have ſpent two days with great ſatisfaction 
at Genoa: the exploit of the fiſh, inſtead 


ot bringing M——s into ſome ſcrape, as 1 


had feared, has ſpread ſuch a report of his 
knowledge, that we are treated with very un- 
common marks of reſpect ; and I find myſelf 
in a more agreeable ſituation than I have been 
at any time ſince my ſetting out. 

Genoa ſtands pleaſantly ; it has the form o 
an amphitheatre, and 1s upon the ſlope of a 
little hill, with a gulph before it, opening in- 
to the ſea; from the ſea there is a moſt glo- 
rious proſpect of the city : this was more than 
could have told you on my landing, for the 
wind was ſouth-weſt, and very violent: when 
we came into the gulph, we had other thoughts 
than of proſpects. I have ſince been rowed 
out on purpoſe, under the advantage of a 
particularly fine hour. n 


The town is ſtrong and beautiful ; the ſide 


that fronts the ſea is a continued range of pa- 
rh, and the reſt of it in general well built; 


the 
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the fortifications are very ſtrong ; the extent or 
the town is avout ſix miles, and they are dou- 
ble all the way, and reach completely to the 
ſhore at each extremity ; in front there are tuo 
moles, extending round the little harbour, 
which has been built within the great one; 
and there is alſo a third, began ſince the F rench 
bombardment in +684. The innermoſt (4 


the fortifications on the land fide immediately 


incloſes the city; the outer one 1s conſiderab 
remote, and takes in all the riſing groun; 
that commands it: a noble caution! 1 rot 


more than the people of ſo charming as well 


as important a place, owed to themſelves for 
its preſervation. 

People who fail by the town muſt imagine 
it is by much larger than it is, from the num- 


ber of palaces that ſtand on the ſea-ſhore at a 


ſmall diſtance from it, at the one end as wel 
as the other. The city however does not necd 


this to appear a very ſplendid one. The 


houſes ſtand cloſe, and are very high; they 
are built of brick or ſtone, but of which- 


ever of theſe materials, they are all covered 


over in front with plaiſter, and painted with 


a variety. of figures. This gives the whole 


town a chearfulneſs that I have no where clic 
ſeen; the paintings are many of them Jand- 
ſcapes, ſome are ornamented with the 1mag!- 
rary, to put you in mind that they wait the 


zeal orders of architecture. 


I cannot mention the palaces without * 
tat of Doria, and doing honour to that or- 
nament 
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© nament of it, even in Italy, Andrew, who 


phullt it in Charles the Fifth's time. I had al- 


ways thought greatly of him, from what I 
had heard, but a ſight of the palace has ſet 
him in a yet higher light. This makes vaſtly 


the moſt elegant appearance even in this city 
of palaces; it has a fagade of a ſurpriſing ex- 


tent; the ſituation is a very fine one, and the 
ſca runs under the walls of the gardens. The 
architecture is perfect beyond that of any other 
palace J have yet ſeen; the gardens are large 
and elegant, and have a profuſion of fountains 
and ſtatues. There are alſo good paintings, 
and ſome high finiſhed buſts and bas-relhiefs in 
the houſe. The fkill in the polite arts, for 
which we reverence this great man, 1s the 
ſmalleſt part of his praiſe ; he was the princi- 
pal of a family famous for the ſervices which 
they had done their country, The inſcrip- 


tion over the gate of the palace contains a 


long detail of his ſervices, and of the honours 
he obtained as a reward to them: and at the 
entrance of the doge's palace there is a ſtatue 
erected to him, with the glorious title of De- 
liverer of the Commonwealth. 

The roofs of the houſes here are all flat, 
and their great height, and the narrowneſs of 
the ſtreets, makes the lower rooms dark ; but 


at the lame time that it ſhuts out the light, it 
detends them from the ſun, which is ſcorching 


hot in the ſummer months. The profuſion 


| of marble throughout this city, adds to the 


claim it puts in for the title of Genoa the 
Stately : 
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Stately: indeed there is no city, of thoſe! 
have ſeen, that comes near it for magnificence. 
I with I could ſay as much of the public build- 
ings as I can of ſome of the private ones; the 


_ cathedral is a large pile, but it makes a very 


poor figure in compariſon of the many that! 
have already mentioned; what then ſhall ] 
think of it, when J have ſeen thoſe to which 
I am going? The marble pillars that ſupport 


the roof are grand. 


I faw here a ſilver vaſe, ſupported on font 


columns of porphyry, and faid to contain the 


aſhes of St. John Baptiſt: I pay about as much 
credit to this ſtory as to the legend of the fa- 


mous diſh they have alſo here. You mult 


have heard of it: travellers tell us it is made of 
a fingle emerald, and you will gueſs what 


fort of a gem it muſt have been from which 


it was cut, when you remember that the good 
fathers aſſert, it is the very diſh out of which 
our Saviour eat the paſchal lamb. What ab- 
ſurd and monſtrous traditions! They fay al. 
ſo, as to its origin and antiquity, that it was 
a preſent brought by the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, when ſhe made him her viſit. It 
is indeed a very noble and curious thing : 1t 
is of one piece, and is the fineſt jaſper I have 
ſeen. It is of a beautiful graſs green, anc ve- 


Ty tranſparent, but that not uniformly through- 
out, nor has a proper regard been paid to its 
obſcurer places by the workman : it is caſy to 


ſee, that out of the ſame piece a much finer 
| thing 
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thing might have been wrought by a modern 
artiſt. 

One would think the poſſeſſors of this gem 
had a mind to countenance the old ſtories, of 
thoſe enormous ones ſaid to be in poſſeſſion 
of ſome of the monarchs of the eaſt. We 
read of one ſent as a preſent to an Egyptian 
monarch, that was four cubits in length and 


three in breadth; and of an obeliſk in the 


temple of Jupiter omewhere: which was com- 
poſed of only four emeralds, and was forty 
foot long. Theophraſtus mentions theſe things 
as related in their commentaries, but while he 
mentions he diſcredits them; and ſpeaking of 
his own knowledge, calls the emerald a {mall 


ſtone even among the gems. Pliny talks of 


enormous emeralds allo, but theſe were cer- 
tainly like that at Genoa ; the cups, and the 


columns and the diſh were all jafpers, or other 


great ſtones, dignified by pride or ignorance 
with that name. 

You will ſay that I have ſpoke ſlightly of 
the cathedral at Genoa, only to give a better 
grace to the encomium J] am about to beſtowy 
upon another of the churches. That of the 
Annunciation is the gayeſt building in this gay 
ci ity ; the moſt magnificent among all the ſu- 
pero buildings that crowd into this place. It 
is greatly ſuperior, in pomp as well as ele- 

gance, to all that TI have ſeen, and gives me a 
very good ſpecimen of what I had taught my- 
ſelf to expect from the churches of Italy. It 
is a arge and highly finiſned building, and is 


in 


„ 
in all the ſhewy taſte of the Genoeſe, The 


whole roof 1s gilded ; the walls are covered 


with the moſt exquiſite paintings that could 


be done in the time; the pillars are marble 
and highly finiſhed. One family, the Lo. 
mellini, began and compleated this glorious 
edifice ;- though it is hardly fair to uſe the 
word compleated, ſince they left the front un- 
finiſhed. This was a common practice at 
that time, and gave an opportunity to people 
of a religious turn to make decorations : by; 
this required a large one, ſixty thouſand ge- 
nuines being the price required to finiſh it; a 
ſum not lets than ſixteen thouſand pounds, 
The reſt of the edifice is finiſhed in a man- 
ner that does the higheſt honour to the found- 
ers. The architecture is pure and noble; the 
ſculpture is of as high taſte as any thing of 
the kind that i have yet ſeen, and the paint. 
ings ſpeak the maſter as eminently. There 
is a piece by Procacino, on the inſide of the 
facade,. that gave me moſt ſatisfaction: it 15 
the laſt ſupper, and is in ſo large a proportion, 
that there is a majeſty even in that circum- 
ftance which awes and aſtoniſhes, while the 
beauty of the deſign ſupports it. There is 
ſomeching in theſe large pieces, that puts one 
in mind of the great ſpirit. expreſſed in tae 
eoloſſal ſtatues of the antients. Had thoſe 
mountains of braſs and tone been ill formed, 
their enormous magnitude would but have 
made them more conſpicuouſly objects of con- 
tempt: but while the correctneſs of the fta- 


tuary 
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twary was joined with his nobleneſs of ſpirit, 
the praiſe that was commanded by the work 
was attended by wonder; and the greateſt 
judges of the time, while they acknowledged 
the perfect finiſhing of Polyclete's littls ſol- 


dier, yet ſpoke in much warmer terms of the 


coloſſos of Lyndius. 
The great merit which J allow to this pic- 


ture, makes it unneceſſary that I ſhould add it 
was Camillo Procacini that drew it. What 
pieces I have ſeen of the family, have ſet him 
with me very greatly above, not only his Wo 
brothers, Cæſar and Antonio, but even his fa- 
ther Ercole. The ſpirit that is exerted in this 


ſingle picture would be alone ſufficient to juſti- 
fy this determination; there appears at once 


a greatneſs and a happineſs of invention in it, 
and more beauty in the diſpoſition than I have 


| ſeen in any thing left us by the family. I 
have heard Camillo cenſured for want of cor- 
rectneſs in his deſigns, and think I have ſeen 


ſome 22 of his, otherwiſe good ones, that 


confeſs a ſlovenly carleſſneſs in that particular; 


but there is nothing wanting in this piece. 1 


have thought, on viewing ſome of this Ca- 
millo's paintings, that of all the maſters he 
has moſt of that ſpirit and fire that approach 
in painting, to what is the ſublime in writing: 
he indiſputably had from nature that talent of 
thinking happily and greatly, to which Lon- 


ginus gives the firſt place among the qualifica- 


uons for arriving at that excellence: and] often 
recollected what that juſt critic ſays of the in- 
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accuracies of Demoſthenes, and fome others 
whom heallows moſt eminent in it, that they 
were owing to the authors being too much 
abſorbed in thought of what was great, and 
too much attached to the ſublime, to regard 
the leſſer matter of accuracy: it ſeems thus 
with Procacini, for I ſhall always ſuppoſe the 
word Camillo underſtood when this is uſe 
ſingly, in regard to even his molt unfiniched 
pieces: the deſign is always great, if it want 
correctneſs; and the ſpirit and invention ſcarce 
leave us opportunity to regard the want of 
leſſer perfections. | 

There are ſome pieces in the church by very 
great maſters, There is one in particular by 
Rubens, that T eſteem among his capital per- 
formances: but even in the midſt of the at- 
tention and applauſe you are beſtowing on this, 
the Procacini does not loſe any part of that 
eſteem and veneration, with which it affected 
you when you ſaw it without the diſadvantage 
of ſuch an object of compariſon. While I 
am on the ſubject of paintings, give me leave 
to mention what others I have feen in this 
place, that have given me pleaſure. I have 


found nothing of that profuſion of fine pieces 


here, which people who have travelled tell 
us there is in the cities of Italy. I do not te- 
member that I have been told Genoa has fewer 
than other places; but this muſt either be the 
caſe, or the other accounts are pompous at the 
expence of truth. Though I do not allow 
the Genoeſe a number of fine paintings, ! 


mult 
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muſt acknowledge that they oY ſome very 
capital ones: the ſtoning of St. Stephen, in 
the churck dedicated to that ſaint, is a glorious 
hiſtory, by Julio Romano. In the church of 
St. Francis there 1s a St. John Baptiſt baptizing 
Chriſt, a moſt finiſhed piece, by Tintoret; 
and in the Villa Imperiale there are two of the 
moſt finiſhed pieces I have ſeen, of Titan's. 

The Villa Imperiale is at a mile's diſtance 
from the city, and has ſomething in it difte- 


rent from all the other buildings: the front 
has nothing of that painting upon it, that 


renders the other public as well as private 


buildings ſo gaudy, It conſiſts of a Doric 


and Corinthian row of pillars, and has ſome- 
thing in its ſimplicity, that ſets the ornaments 
of the reſt in an ill light. 


The grand piazza faces the church of the 
Annunciation, and not far from it you enter 


the ſtrada Balbi, a long and narrow ſtreet, but 
full of very elegant buildings. The doge's 
palace 1s an extenſive, but by no means an 


elegant building: it makes an ill figure, after 
the palaces of the nobility. The arſenal, they 
pretend, has arms for forty thouſand men. I 


was pleaſed with ſome old armour they ſhew 
here; it is of a particular make, and they ſay 
was wore by ſome Genoeſe ladies, who made 
a croiſade, and ſignalized their courage in a 
very uncommon manner. By the by, they 
had great luck to do all this, and bring home 
their armour to hang up in remembrance. The 


church of St, Cyr, the Baſiliſk ſaint, is a very 


highly 


j 
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highly finiſhed one ; it is extremely elegant 


within; the pillars are all of the fineſt marble 
and wrought up to the higheſt delicacy. The 
great hoſpital is an elegant and capacious 
building; it is in a juſt taſte, and there is , 
_ profuſion of marble about it. It is orna- 
mented with ſtatues of the principal bene. 
factors, and is ſaid to be large enough to con- 
tain twelve thouſand people. I have tired 
my hand. Genoa: is 5 full of curioſity, ! 
muſt reſume the pen after a day or two. 


„„ n II. 
Have viſited the palace of Balbi ſince! 
wrote to you. It gives name to the pom. 

pous ſtreet: in which it ſtands. It is but the 
houſe of a private nobleman, but it ſhames 
moſt of the palaces I have ſeen in its furniture. 
One ought to ſpend a month in a ſingle edi- 
fice of this kind. You will ſay J have imbibed 
the ſpirit of travelling with the Italian air: it 
15 true, and every body will that taſtes it, 


There are ſome Vandykes here, ſuperior to 


any that we have to boaſt in England. There 
is a portrait of an old lady ſitting in her chair, 
which, though it carry the marks of that great 


hand in every lineament, yet has throughout 


a ſpirit that ſhines in a very inferior light in 
all his other pictures. There is an Adoration 
by Titian, the fineſt piece of that great ma- 
ſter that J have yet ſeen; ſhall I ſay more, that 
J expect to ſee, Several maſterly pieces of 


Guercin are ſcattered over the apartments, and 


| 
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the Rubens and Raphaels are glorious to a de- 


gree that I can give you but a very faint idea 
of | have ſpent two hours before a ſingle 
picture, and when J left it, lamented that 1 
could not paſs as many days in ſtudying its 
excellencies. | | 
he palace of Durazzo, on the oppoſite 
ſide in the ſame ſtreet, gave me yet more mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment. Among the antiques 
there, I conternplated with amazement a Ro- 
man emprels as large as life, a moſt finiſhed 
piece of ſculpture. There is allo a buſt of 
Vitellius, and a Bacchus, cut in marble, both 
very finiſhed remains. The pictures are equal 


in value, and more in number than the buſts. 


The very tapeſtry of many of the rooms, 


particularly that ſet in which the life of Mo- 


ſes 1s figured, and which was executed after a 
deſign, and a very noble one, of Raphael's, 
afford a pleaſure greater than is had from ma- 
ny very celebrated pictures. There are pictures 
of the firſt rank from the moſt maſterly hands; 
but particularly of a painter, whoſe true cha- 
rafter I never was acquainted with before; 
three pieces by Luca Giordano in this palace, 
have given me as high a pleaſure as I ever re- 
ceived from painting. I have always been able 


to diftinguiſh the accompliſhed maſter in even 


the leaſt conſiderable of his pieces; but it was 
not, I find, till after the firſt years of his work- 
ing that he arrived at his full excellence, 
There are people, and thoſe allowed the title 
of eminent ones too, in whom one of the 


greateſt 
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greateſt merits is the imitation of the mane; 
of the maſters; but it is otherwiſe in thoſ- 
who have the true Promothean fire of the an 
in them. In order to ſhew themſelves to ad. 
vantage, they muſt ſhake off all imitation 
and all ſervile copying of manner. Thi; 
has in none appeared more conſpicuouſly thay 
in Giordano. We have ſome of his pieces 
in England, in which it has been always boat}. 
ed by a noble poſſeſſor of them, that you may 
trace the pencils under which he ſtudied : 1. 
« this (J have heard him ſay, as he has ſhewn 
them to men of taſte) © you ſee the manner 
« of his countryman Spagrolet ; in that you 
« find he had left Naples; there is all the 
« grace of the Roman Cortona.“ This, in 
my opinion, 1s not the merit of thoſe pieces, 
but their fault, His maſters were both paint- 
ers of deſerved repute ; but under the firſt he 
was a boy; under the ſecond he had not eſta- 
bliſhed any ſettled taſte ; and he buried his 
own talents, while his ambition was but to 
copy their excellencies. In his ſucceeding 
pieces, you ſee a new ſtile and character 
throughout; you ſee the effect of a ſevere 
ſtudy, and of a happy underſtanding of the 
remains of antiquity : you ſee the maſter form- 
ing his correctneſs upon theſe, but riſing to a 
ſtile and manner purely his own. 

It is ſingular, that fo true a genius ſhould be 
at pleaſure the beſt mimic in the world: it 15 
not only in his earlier pieces that we fee this; 


in them it may have been ſtudy ; it probably 
| Was 
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was ſo, and was his attempt at excellence ; but 
in many other of his pictures, thoſe that have 


been done at the beſt periods of his life, we 


find him playing with the ſtile of others, I 
have traced in many of them the peculiar 
manner of Guido, of the Baſſon's, of Tinto- 
ret, and Titian. Some of them are ſo like 
the works of thoſe maſters, that, I do not love 
to make miſchief, but I am well aſſured that I 
could point out to you 1n the molt capital 
- Engliſh collections ſome Titian's, not to ſay 
as much of the others, that are inconteſtibly 
the ſportings of Giordano's pencil. 

The dying Seneca in the Bath, which we 
have viewed together with ſo much pleaſure 
at Burleigh, is a copy from a moſt inimitable 
picture of Giordano's in this palace. They 
tell me the ſtair-caſe in the Eſcurial deſerves 
all the honours, and more than all the price, 
at which the king of Spain purchaſed this ma- 
ſter's viſit to his kingdom. Be that as it will, 
there are two other pieces here, the Martyr- 
dom of St, Aqueſe, and the Contention be- 
tween Perſeus and Phineus, which will declare 
to all poſterity, that the riches, the titles, the 
orders that were beſtowed upon him, could 
not be more than his merit countenanced. 

The furniture is not all that is to be admired 
in this Durazzo palace : the exterior of the 
duke of Doria's is indeed more pompous; but 
the ſtair-caſe, and many other of the things 
within, are ſuperior to every thing here in Ge- 
noa, and perhaps any where. 

| The 
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The church of Carignano is a modern and 
an elegant edifice: there are two excellent 
pieces in it, a Martyrdom of ſome ſaint, by 
Carlo Morat, and a St. Francis by Guercin 
Theſe are not the only paintings of account 
in it: but the ſplendor, even of the building 
itſelf, was eclipſed to me by the bridge over 
which I paſſed to it: this has the name of 
Il Ponte de Carignano, from its leading to the 
church, and is one of the nobleſt, as well as 
boldeſt modern undertakings I have ſeen, It 
Joins two very ſteep rocks, over three or four 
arches; but the deſign is great, and ftrikes 
one with a kind of awe and reverence, 
Genoa muſt have been in being of very 
early time : the moſt correct writers call it the 
capital of the antient Ligurians; but by the 
trivial notice taken of it by the claſſical au- 
thors, it cannot have been of any great note. 
We find it was reduced to aſnes by Mago the 
Carthaginian, in the ſecond Punic War. The 


Romans afterwards rebuilt it, The Saracens | 


levelled it with the ground again in the tenth 
century : and the French, of much later date, 
have done it no little miſchief by a bombard- 
ment. What muſt have been the peculiar 
ſanctity of our Lady of the Vineyards? The 
people, who have the care of the church, pre- 
ſerve and ſhew to this time, a bomb that fell 

there without doing any miſchief. What a 
miraculous pre-eminence, at a time when ſo 


many other ſacred edifices were thrown down 


by the ſame ſacrilegious machines! 


The 


r 

The Genoeſe have been accounted liars from 
all antiquity 3 and from the little I have ſeen 
among them, I am apt to believe, that the 
malady 1s hereditary, and has been continued 
from generation to generation ever ſince, Ge- 
noa is not only the leat of falſities, but it has 
been the occaſion of them in others, It is in- 
_ deed a noble and an elegant city, but it has 
been repreſented as vaſtly more ſo. There is 
a great profuſion of marble in all parts of it, 
but it is by no means true, that it 1s all built 
of marble: travellers have ſaid ſo, and have 
written ſo ; but it muſt be allowed, that the 
houſesare of brick or ſtone. You have bcen 
told of the penſile gardens ; upon my credit 
I 1magined I ſhould have ſeen them like thoſe 
of the Babylonian Semiramis: what will you 
ſay of thele relaters of wonders, when I have 
informed you, that the gardens they have fo 

laviſhly ornamented in their deſcriptions, are 
in reality no more than a parcel of flower- 
pots ſet out in balconies, or of annual flowers 
growing in a ſhallow covering of earth ſpread 
over their floors. Such are the repreſenta— 
tions of things by thoſe who deſcribe them ; 
ſach are the things themſelves, when we ſce 
them. * * 4 


LETTER NAVI. 
Was in an ill humour with the writers of 
travels, when I wrote to you my laſt let- 
ter from Genoa, I am as angry with chem 
tor having ſaid too little of Pavia, There is 
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indeed at preſent very little in it to command 
the attention; but it ſhould not therefore be 

aſſed over wich ſo little reſpect by thoſe, who, 
if they knew their buſineſs, would ind It as 
| material a part of it to tell us what things 
were, as what they are. Pavia, whoſe caſtle 
1s a heap of ruins, whoſe whole extent, ex- 
cept the ſingle high ſtreet, is in a manner a 
ſcene of deſolation, was once the metropolis 

of a kingdom, and the reſidence of power. 
ful monarchs. If antiquity have a plea to 
our regard, Pavia claims it on that reſpect. 
The Teſin, which now flows by it, the Tici- 
nus of the antients, gave it the name by which 
they knew it, Ticinum. Pliny, who men- 
tions it as a place of conſequence, gives the 
honour of its foundation to the Ligurians, and 
the Genoeſe at this time are not willing to for- 
feit the claim; but it ſeems to be on better 
authority referred to the Boian Gauls, the Ce- 
nomani, as authors call them. Attila, in the 
fifth century, reduced 1t to aſnes; and Odacer, 
who purſued Oreſtes thither, left it in a ſe- 
cond ſtate of deſolation. It fared little better 
in the diſpute between Rodolph and Hugh of 
Arles, for the ſucceſſion to the crown of Italy. 
There is no wonder that, after theſe ſeverities, 
it made Jeſs figure than ſome happier cities. 
The downfal of the Lombard empire, of 
which it was the metropolis, has been a finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to its importance: and, as if even 
this were not enough, the diſputes between the 
Guelfs and Gibbelins and ſince them, thoſe 
8 between 
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between France and the Empire, have con- 
tributed to its compleat deſtruction. 

We are not to wonder at a city ſinking; in- 
to very little, under ſuch accumulated misfor- 
tunes. The Lombard kings made Pavia their 
reſidence for more than two hundred years; 
for they ſo long governed Italy, they enrich- 
ed it with palaces and public buildings ; nor 
are the remains of theſe all that are to be ſeen 
of its antiquity, Near the church of St, Lau- 
rence there are the ruins of a Circus, and an 
antient marble near it attributes 1t to Athalaric. 

They led me to ſee a monument of an 
Engliſhman, in the convent of Auguſtine 
monks ; the inſcription calls him duke of 
Suffolk, and tells us that he fell in the battle 
of Pavia, The ſtory mentions his having 


been driven out of England in the time of 


Henry the Eighth; the perſon therefore muſt 
have been Sir Richard de la Poole, brother to 
the ear] of Suffolk, who, in his exile, took u 
the long-forfeited title of Duke of Suffolk. 
In the ſame place there 1s a monument to the 
unfortunate Lionel duke of Clarence, ſecond 
lon to Edward the Third, who viſited this 
part of the world to marry a daughter of the 
duke of Milan, and died ſoon after his arrival. 
An equeſtrian ſtatue of bronze, in the mar- 
ket place, demanded my attention, and was 
the ſource of a great deal of entertainment 
of a very high kind to me; a hundred people 
were immediately explaining it to me at once, 


and giving me its hiſtory. A very grave ci- 
N. ; 
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tizen told me 1ts name was the Regiſole, and 
that it was not the work of mortal hands; he 


aſſured me it was made for Theodorick the 


Great, and was done at his command by the 
magiclan who attended his court. A learned 
phyſician, who held his knowledge in con- 
rempt, though he countenanced his opinion, 


ſtepped in to tell me, that Regiſole was but 


a corruption of its proper name Rex Solis, 
and that the magician erected it as an image 

7 Ny D 
of Odacer. What will be your opinion of the 


antiquarians of Pavia, when I have told you 
that this magic Regiſole is a very noble remain 


of the antient ſtatuary, and is an image of 
Marcus Aurelius? It was brought to Pavia 


from Ravenna; and, whether from the ma- 
gic origin, or from whatever other cauſe, the 
inhabitants of Ravenna and of Pavia ſeem to 
have an equal, and both an enthuſiaſtic vene- 


ration for it. They told me a ſtory relating 
to it at my inn, which, however it may extol 
this veneration in the rival cities, gave me a 
very great idea of an obſcure native of one 
of them. Coſmode Magna was the firſt man 
who ſcaled the walls of Pavia, when the French 
took it, 1329: the general, who ſaw the 
bravery of an obſcure perſon diſtinguiſhing 
itſelf in ſo conſpicuous a manner, bid him 
name what he would accept of as a reward. 
The fellow told him he was a native of Ra- 


venna, and he demanded the Regiſole: it 


had originally, he ſaid, belonged to his city; 
and if he had deſerved ſo much of his com- 
e mander, 
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mander, he ſhould wiſh to be the occaſion of 


having that precious ſtatue reſtored to the 
place of his nativity. The general conſented 3 
the ſtatue was ordered to be removed, and 
the people of Ravenna were preparing to re- 
ceive that and their warrior with all the marks 
of triumph : but the people of Pavia valuing 
it as highly, deputed their whole ſenate to 
expoſtulate againſt the order, and to reſtore 
it to them. Good policy would not ſuffer 


the commander to refuſe them. The ſoldier 


was rewarded with a mural crown of mafly 
gold, and the ſtatue was left in its place. 
The ſtatue is a fine one : but I was out of 


atience to ſee the heels of the Roman em- 


ror decked with ipurs of the preſent faſhion; 
theſe, the bridle and the ſtirrups have been 
added by ſome wretched workman, as much 


unacquainted with hiſtory, as with his own 


profeſſion. 

The cathedral] is an old, low, dark and 
diſagreeable building, and has an odd look 
from its ſtanding ſtrangely awry, The col- 
leges have not much to boaſt of in point of 
architecture, The citadel, I have been in- 
formed, was a very noble building, The 
French deſtroyed it in their ſecond fiege of 
Pavia, It was the work of Gallas Viſconti. 
He has left ſuch a teſtimony of his merit in 
the bridge at this town, one of the boldeſt 


and moſt ſtriking to the eye in all this country 


of architecture, that it is ealy to believe all 
that is ſaid of the caſtle. * * 
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EET TER KXEAEXIS:; 


XX 7 HEN you ſee that I write from Mi- 


lan, you will be eager to hear of 


the cathedral; it is indeed a glorious build- 


ing, but there is ſomething odd enough in it. 
It is an.enormous pile of Gothic work, and 
it is all of marble. The front is unfiniſhed ; 
a very common circumſtance, as I have ob- 


| ſerved already, in the Italian churches, Mar- 


ble is ſo plentiful, and labour ſo cheap in this 
part of Italy, that a very inconſiderable ſum, 
in proportion to the effect, would finiſh it, 
What 1s yet more provoking allo 1s, that the 
church itſelf is rich enough to do it: the ſu- 
perfluous and unneceſſary plate and jewels, 
would amount to three times the neceſſary 


ſum : the very covering of the walls of St. 
| Barromeo's vault would go a great way; it is 
of ſolid filver. But the churchmen mult do 


it; and, beſide the robbing theſe repoſitories, 


if the church were finiſhed they would want 
a great pretence for begging legacies and be- 


nefactions. It is a ſhame that fo glorious a 


pile ſhould not be finiſhed up to the architect's 


deſign, but it probably never will. 
There is a vaſt profuſion of braſs and ſilver 


work within the church; but the eternal burn- 


ing of the lamps has dinged both that, and 
even the walls on the inſide, ſo that the whole 
has but a dirty appearance. To lee the beauty | 


of the materials, as well as of a great part of 
the work, you muſt look at the outſide 


8 Would 
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Would you imagine it poſſible, that in and 
about one ſingle church there ſhould be more 
than eleven thouſand ſtatues? It is ſaid of this 
of Milan; and if the terms were a little al- 
tered, it would be true; there are at leaſt fo 
many figures about it, taking in the atten- 


dants on the larger, and the ſeveral figures 


in all the bas-reliefs. There is a vaſt air of 


grandeur in many of the ſtatues, which are 


larger than the life. There are ſeveral good 
ones, but particularly one of Agrati's, that 
excels moſt of the products of the modern 
chiſſel; it is a St. Bartholomew ; he is flead, 


and the ſkin hangs over his ſhoulders. There 


is ſomething horrible in the ſubje&t ; but one 
is much leſs ſhocked with it in the ſculpture, 
than in any other repreſentation. Dr. Mead, 
if I remember rightly, has a painting of this. 
We connect the ideas of horror and of blood 
together : the painter ſhocks us with keeping 
up to the colour. The face is, I think, more 
expreſſive in the ſtatue than in any picture I 
have ſeen, and the muſcles are deſcribed with 
a happy judgment; but the white of the 


marble, if there be nothing more in it, takes 


off from the diſguſt with which we fee the 
bleeding canvaſs. If there be any thing amiſs 
in this excellent piece of workmanſhip, it is 
that the load of ſkin appears heavy and clum- 


1y; but when I make the objection, I do not 


know how it could have been avoided. You 


know the ſtatuaries of all times have found 


even the draperies of their figures a load and 
* X 4 encum- 
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encumbrance on them, though they are : 
bappy part of the painter's imitation. When 
the antients cloathed their ſtatues, it was in 
wet linen, that fell cloſe, and while it did not 


appear cum erſome, had the farther adygr 


tage of ſhewing the lineaments; but even 
this they often voided, and purchaſed near. 
neſs at the expence of propriety, The f. 
mous antique Lagcocn is naked, though a 


prieſt, and in the act of performing a ſacri. 


fice ; a glaring impropricty! But the ſculptor 
preferred being great in the whole, to the be- 
ing accurate in a ſingle circumſtance. 


EET: TER XL. 
Was interrupted while J was laſt writing 
to you, I have ſince ſpent ſome more 
hours in viewing this metropolis of Lombardy. 
I am loſt and confounded among the multi- 


plicity of things that are worthy to be named 
to you. If every city in Italy abounds thus 


in matter of admiration, our tour ſhould laſt 
our lives, my letters ſhould be volumes. 


I have ſeen a bas-relief of the antique, that 
excels every thing of its kind I have yet met 


with: it repreſents a dance of Bacchanals ; 


and there are ſome other figures, particularly 


a Saturn, of inimitable elegance and expret- 


ſion. It is in the archbiſfop's gallery, and 


was originally in the Borgheſe collection. 


T never knew how great a painter Titian was, 


ti] I faw the Chriſt "crowned with thorns in 


this city: it is at the Santa Maria delle Grazice. 
| The 
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The pieces we have of this great hand are ſo 
infinitely inferior to this, that they mult have 
been done while he was young: there is a 
coldneſs and a jejune manner diſtinguiſhable 
in moſt of them : I thought them great when 
I aw them, but I remember them in another 
light now. There is a glow in the colouring 
of this picture, that ſets every thing elſe at 
diſtance ; and yet with all this force, it is de- 
 licate and ſoft to a degree not to be deſcribed, 
The attitude of the figure has a grace and 
dignity that are more than mortal; and the 
face carries, with all the other paſſions, a be- 
nevolence and humility that none could have 
combined with dignity and pain but Titian. 

The antients themſelves tell us, that when 
they viewed the ſtatues of Phidias, they were 
amazed how it was that he, who had not any 
more than themſelves ſeen thoſe deities he 
figured, could arrive at ſuch a knowledge of 
their form, and make them more than mortal 
in the expreſſion, I never underſtood the 
compliment until I ſaw this picture; but cer- 
tainly, though the whole figure 1s no more 
than cf the human body, this Phidias of the 
painters has thrown into it ſomething that is 
greatly more than mortal; it is in the air, the 


manner, and the expreſſion : but unleſs you 


to whom I write, and I who am writing, had 
both ſtudied as Titian and as Phidias doubt- 
leſs did, what was perfection, what was dig- 
nity, and what was even divinity, excluſively 
of all material forms, it is impoſſible that we 

a „ ſhould 
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ſhould convey to one another an idea of this 


glorious piece: I grew enthuſiaſtic as I looked 
upon it; it ſeemed to juſtify the Romiſh ado- 
ration, It is with juſtice indeed that the 


have called this Venetian the Prince of the 
Lombard ſchool ; but it is ſaying much too 


little, 

De Vinci's famous piece of the laſt ſupper, 
is in a ſide chapel at this church. The face; 
of the two St. James's juſtify all that has 
been ſaid in praiſe of them. They tell us 
that rhe painter left that of the principal figure 
unfiniſhed, from a deſpair of excelling in it 
what he had done in theſe, The picture is 
on the ſolid wall, and that face is now ſo 
much injured by the damp, that it is not eaſy 
to confirm or contradict the account, 

It has been a cuſtom to believe the pictures 


in the Ambroſian library of more conſequence 


than the books : the opinion may be traced 
up to a diſtinguiſhed Engliſh traveller, before 
whom we do not find it received ; after whom 
it has been univerſal, I do not join in it, 
The paintings ſtrike the eye more obviouſly : 
the books are locked up in preſſes, and make 
no figure; but when I had been at the pains 
of examining them, I was ſurpriſed at what 
J had heard. Cardinal Frederick Borromeo 
had taſte as well as magnificence in his diſpo- 
fition : he ranſacked all Europe, and a part 
of Aſia, for the treaſures he has depoſited in 
this collection. The pictures are all fine ones; 
but they are few: the manuſcripts are almoſt 
5 innumerable, 


(25) 
innumerable. There is a Sophocles done in 
the eleventh century; it is on ſilk, and the let- 
ters are gold; and a Joſephus, upon the Phil- 
lyra or Egyptian paper, computed to be twelve 
hundred years old : and the famous Leonarde 
da Vinci's mathematical manuſcripts, for only 
one twelfth part of which our James the Firſt 
is ſaid to have offered three thouland Spaniſh 
iſtoles. There are alſo two original letters 
of the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet; they are in 
the Greek tongue, and are to two of the 
popes: they regard the care of a Turkiſh 
prince then at Rome, Gemes, who had eſcaped 
from his country, and who afterwards died at 
Gaeta, as it is ſuppoſed, by poiſon. 

I was greatly {truck with the account of a 
ſkeleton which they ſhewed me in a room ad- 
Joining to the library; it is of a lady of the 
place, a celebrated beauty of her time, who 
left her bones as a memento mori to the other 
gay creatures of the place. 5 

Among the pictures, concerning the parti- 
culars of which it is not neceſſary to ſay any 
thing by way of praiſe, ſince none but the 
moſt finiſhed are admitted there; I ſaw two 
of Raphael's, a School of Athens, or Chiar 
oſcuro, the original of the famous Freſco in 
the Vatican; and our Saviour waſhing the 
diſciples feet, There is allo a Magdalen of 
Titian's, and a head of himfelf. Binghell's 
elements make alſo a conſpicious figure here. 

The facades of the churches of St. Mary 
and St. Paul here are glorious ſpecies of ar- 
chitecture: 
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chitecture: they are both after the deſigns of 
Hannibal Fontana : and the portico of St. Si. 
giſmund is alſo a maſter-piece of its kind it 
is by Bromante. 

All theſe are nothing however, in my cye, 
to the antique colonnade before St. Law: 
rence's: it has been the front of a temple, ſaid 
to have been built to Apollo, and afterward; 
dedicated to Hercules: it conſiſts of ſxtecn 
Corinthian pillars. There is at one end of it 
an inſcription in honour of Lucius Caius, but 
there is nothing remarkable in it. 

The confeſſional and the pulpit in St. Alex. 
ander's church are richly decorated: they are 
covered in a kind of vineering work with 
plates of poliſhed ſtones ; fome of them very 
elegant and well choſen; the reſt ordinai 
enough. The tabernacle of the church of St. 
Nazarine's alſo is extremely elegant. This 


was a gift of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, and 


is, both in materials and workmanſhip, a 


wonder in its kind. The pavement of the 


church is of African marble, and was laid at 
the expence of Sezena, the wife of Stilico: 
there is an inſcription ſtill preſerved there that 
ſhews it. 

The church of St. Stephen's, if it wants ſome 
of the ornaments of the others, makes amends 
by a curioſity: againſt the inner wall of this 
edifice there is Bed a Wheel of red marble, 
and over it, in large characters, RoTA SAN- 
GUINIS FIDELIUM. St. Ambroſe, as they 
tell the ſtory, came in juſt after a ſevere fla 
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dict had happened between the good Catho- 


lics and the Arians, in the place where the 
church now ſtands: the blood from the per- 
ſons of both parties was running mixed to- 
gether, and the good faint, grieved at the 
ſight, prayed for a miracle to ſeparate them : 
he was heard ; the blood of the faithful ſepa- 
rated itſelf from that of the heretics, and was 
drawn together into the hollow of a great 
round ſtone in the pavement. The ſtone 


they yet ſhew oppoſite to the wheel, and the 


fact js commemorated in a pompous Latin 
inſcription, the concluſion of which 1s, T# me- 
moriam venerare et miraculi veſtigium adora. 

In the church of St. Ambroſe there is a Pa- 
gan relic of ſuperſtition, and not a mean one : 
it is a ſerpent of braſs of very good work- 
manſhip, and has been either meant for an 


Lſculapius, or for a Mithras ; or poſſibly it 


may be ſtill older, and be an Egyptian Knu- 
phis or Cneph. Nothing 1s more known, 
than that the ſun was worſhipped under that 
form; and the Egyptians, we alſo know, 
worſhipped their Cneph under the ſame form, 
making the circular figure into which this crea- 
ture can throw itſelf, an emblem of eternity. 
However this be, the good catholics of Milan 
give the image a very different origin: they 


| Gcclare it to be the brazen ſerpent ſet up by 


Moſes in the Deſart; and as they have no 
ſerpents of whoſe bite to be cured by it, they 
on a certain day in Faſter week bring all their 
children, whom they imagine to be troubled 

with 


with worms, to be cured by looking on it 
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The figure is placed on a high column of 
marble, and the adoration in all reſpects i; 
made to correſpond to the form of the miracle 
in the Deſart. 

This is the famous church, into which the 
faint whoſe name it bears refuſed to admit the 
emperor Theodoſius, after the maſſacre at 
which he connived in Theſſalonica: the brazer 
gates which were ſhut againſt him on this oc 
caſion, are ſtill ſhewn, and the name of the 
faint held in due honour for the bold exploit. 
The church itſelf ſtands low, but the reaſon of 
this is evident; it was the only edifice that was 
ſpared by F rederick Barbaroſſa, and the ruin: 


of the old Milan which he burnt and deſtroyed, 


have raiſed the ground about it. There are 
ſome paintings and ſculptures in it valuable 


for their antiquity, but miſerably bad. 


One thing which gave me at once pleaſure 
and pain, was an examination of the four pil- 
lars on which the great altar is ſupported : 
they have evidently been made from two an- 
tient columns ſawed aſunder in the middle: 
they are of porphyry, and muſt have been 
very noble ones when entire. At ſome little 
diſtance from the church wall, there alfo 
ſtands a ſingle antique pillar of the Corinthian 
order. This and the others are undoubtedly 


remains of ſome antient building which once 


ſtood on this ſpot. It is ſaid to have been a 
temple of Jupiter, but I do not know on what 
authority. „ MM 
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LETTER III 
HEN ſhall I have done with Milan ? 


J have ſeen more of it, but not yet 


all: I do not wonder at its being called Mi- 
lan the Great : It is worthy to be the capital 
of a greater territory than the duchy of its 
name. They tell me it is more than ten 
miles in circumference : it is indeed one of 
the largeſt and fineſt cities I have ſeen, We 
conceive very imperfect ideas of theſe places 
from report. I do not think it is well forti- 


hed : it is ſurrounded with a wall indeed, in 


which are ten gates; but the extent is too 
great for a regular fortification. But what is 
wanting in the town itſelf, is made up in the 
citadel. This is a regular and a very ſtrong 
building: it commands the whole city, and 
has, I believe, with juſtice, the credit of 
being the beſt fortreſs in Italy. The little 
river Olano, on which Milan ſtands, would 


anſwer but few of the purpoſes of a great 


town; but the ſituation recompenſes, in ſome 
degree, the loſs of a larger, as the town ſtands 
at once in one of the moſt pleaſant and moſt 
fruitful plains of Italy; and the want of a 
navigable river running immediately through 
it, is amply made up by two navigable canals, 
by means of which it has a communication 
with the Oder and the Teſin. The Town is 
well built: there are many open and large 
iquares, and the ſtreets are not confined. The 
number of churches is not leſs than two hun- 


_ dred 


8) 
dred and thirty, and there are no leſs than 
ninety convents for men and women, Wher 
one recollects the number of uſeleſs peopy: 


ſhut up in theſe, and the crowded inhabitant; 


of thoſe parts of the city where the trade{ 
men and artificers live, we ſhall not wonder tg 
hear the number computed at between three 
and four hundred thouſand, | 

You have ſeen the print of the St. Georg 


phael's. The original is in Milan. It is pre- 
ſerved in the monaſtery of St. Victor. It i; 
indiſputably of the hand to which it is attri. 
buted; but it by no means came up to the 
expectations I had formed of ſo celebrated a 
piece. There is that dignity and force in jt 
which particulariſe the manner of that inimit. 


able maſter ; but there wants that grace which 


is ſeen in many other of his pieces; and the 


_ colouring is not worthy the author of ſome 


pictures | have ſeen of his. The people who 


are poſſeſſed of it will not give way to any 


ſuſpicion about it; but I am apt to believe it 
was one of his firſt pieces: there is in it all 
that ſtrength of mind and genius that pro- 
miſed the excellencies which followed; but 
there 1s not the finiſhed beauty of many others. 

You remember the name of a Milanele, 
immortalized by Pliny, Quintus Novellius. 


They called him Tricongius, in memory of 
his drinking three congii of wine in preſence 
of Tiberius. What an exploit! His face is 


preſerved in relief, with an inſcription, near 
the 


killing the Dragon, from a painting of Ra. 
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the Porta Nuova at Milan, while that of many 
a worthy man of his time reſts in oblivion. 
They uſed to have a famous ſtatue on the 
gate, called Toſa, known alſo by the fame 
name, and ſuppoſed to have given it to the 
gate. It was of a very elegant female figure, 
expoſing herſelf naked, in a very extravagant 
and indecent manner. It ſtood there till 
their ſaint, Charles Borromeo, cauſed it to be 


taken down. The ſtory is, that it comme- 


morated a lady of ſingular beauty, who at the 
time when Frederick Barbaroſſa beſieged the 
city, expoſed herſelf naked on one of the 
gates in this poſture, to engage the attention 
of the beſiegers, while the garriſon made a 
furious ſally from another part. The ſtory 
ſays the attempt was crowned with great ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſtatue is ſtill in being: it is pre- 
ſerved in a palace of the noble family of Ar- 


chinte. But it is not eaſy for a ſtranger to ob- 
tain a ſight of it. 9 2 


I. E T TEN MN 
1 Have been extremely entertained with the 


ſtory of a Romiſh ſaint. You know they 


are a ſet of beings I have always held in great 
veneration. The laſt thing] was led to ſee in 
Milan, was St. Guglielmina's vault. I had not 


heard the ſtory, nor is it a wonder travellers 


are not informed of it; I only ſtare to think 
that I have been let into the myſtery of theſe 
myſteries. 


The 
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her at laſt to make midnight the only time for 
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The vault into which I was led, under the 
name of the Guglielmina, was about four cen. 
turies ago the retirement of the ſaint from 
whom it is named. She was a lady of e. 
emplary piety, (ſo ſays the ſtory) who after 
having expended a vaſt fortune in acts of cha. 
rity and public endowments, ſhut herſelf up 
in this dark, but not uncomfortable manſion. 
It was her rule never to be diſturbed while at 
her devotions, whether ſhe performed them 
alone or in company with thoſe whom ſhe ad- 
mitted to the honour: of her friendſhip, The 


gates were opened to none at that time; and 


partly the ſtrength of them, and partly the 
awe and veneration for the inhabitant, ren- 


dered them impregnable. It would have been 


accounted facrilege but to have diſturbed the 


pious recluſe with a ſignal to aſk admittance, 


or an attempt to peep or to liſten to what 


paſſed within, both which were indeed, from 
the nature of the place, impoſſible, could any 
have dared to attempt it. At the regular 
times the gate was ſhut, and the devotion 


ſometimes continued many hours. At firſt 
time had been irregular, and often the door 
was faſtened at mid-day ; but the faint being 
too much reverenced, people uſed to crowd at 
a diſtance about the portal to have the benetit 
of her prayers ; and ſhe had many ſollicita- 


tions, from thoſe of pious diſpoſitions, for 


leave to join her in them. The love of doing 
good, and the hate of oftentation, occaſioned 


her 
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her great acts of devotion, and invite a few 


of thoſe who ſollicited it, to the honour of 


joining in them. The door was uſually kept 
faſt for two or three hours, and the people 
| who were honoured with her inſtructions were 
then let out; not in a body, but one after 


another, as each was to receive her laſt in- 
ſtructions at their diſmiſſion. 
It was a rule with the pious recluſe, to ad- 


mit only youth, that ſhe might have the op- 


portunity of innocent and undebauched minds 


honours were paid to her remains; and her 


to receive her precepts; and that none might 
out of envy miſrepreſent, thoſe who were ad- 


mitted came all in veils; and it was an act of 


irreligion for any to attend them home, or to 
| watch with deſign to know who they were. 


The families only of thoſe who were ad- 


| mitted to the honour knew of it, and they 
| were daily edified at ſecond hand with the ſer- 
| mons of the good old lady. At length the 


inhabitant of the venerated cave died, and was 
added to the number of the ſaints: the ſacred 


diſciples obtained permiſſion, that they might 


1 


be depoſited in the very cave where ſhe had 
been uſed to breathe forth her divine admo- 
nitions. The requeſt was granted, and the 
corps depoſited with ſignal honours. All Mi- 
lan venerated the name : but her diſciples, 


conſiſting of a number of young perſons of 


both ſexes, uſed to aſſemble at the uſual hours, 


to reverence her aſhes, to repeat their devo- 


tions, and to commune with one another con- 
cerning 
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cerning the things which ſhe had in her ih. 
time been uſed to ſay to them. None were ad. 
mitted to theſe rites, but thoſe who had attend. 
ed the living ſaint, nor was it ever attempted 
by the ſelect body to add one to their num. 
ber. 
Ihe ceremony had continued ſome months. 
The people who reſorted to the cave were held 
in veneration by the whole church: the corps 
preſerved itſelf in a ſ:pernatural manner, and 
miracles were wrought by it. There were 
thoughts of building a chapel over the vault, 
While this was in agitation, a young citizen 
of Milan married one of the ſelect body, She 
was charming beyond molt of the Milaneſe 
women of her time : they mutually loved: 
they were happy a long time; I think the 
_ ſtory ſays four months. At length the huſband, 

whoſe fondneſs increaſed upon the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a jewel, became impatient under the 
hours which her devotion at the cave of the 
ſaint nightly ſtole from his bed. He ſolicited 
to be admitted of the number, but he ſoli- 
cited in vain : not his want of piety, but tic 
ſtrict order forbad it. If any could have been 
added to the number, her dear huſband mult 
have been the man. She propoſed it at the 
next meeting: every body ſhe told him, wiſh- 
ed it, but the faint had left none the power of 
doing it. The good man ſubmitted : but fub- 
miſſion upon force is but an ill thing. He grew 
eager to know what was the ſecret rite ; pet. 
haps he grew fuſpicious. The lady had = 

ö 
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him about bed- time, to join ſome more of the 


party who were to go together to the cell. 
She had left one of her veils behind her: the 
\ huſband put it on; went boldly to the door, 
| knocked, and was admitted. Happily he was 
the firſt there: he concealed himſelf in an ob- 
{cure corner of the vault ; he ſaw them enter 
in companies; he ſaw the laſt admitted; he 
| ſaw the perſon who kept the gate diſmiſſed ; 
and then he ſaw the rites begin. 

The eye of man never was witneſs to ſuch 


| 2 ſcene of lewdneſs and varied debauchery. 


| The good man ſaw every act of ſhame com- 
| mitted by them in preſence of one another. 
It was not worth while to prevent his wife's 
proſtitution one night. Added to the many 
| the had enjoyed, it was of no conſequence. 
Ie ſaw her ſucceſſively the miſtreſs of two of 
the male devotees. He was obliged to ſtay 
the ceremony out. It was eaſy for him to eſ- 
E cape among the firſt crowd, in the confuſion 
gol going out, as ſoon as they had broke up. 
He was at home before his wife: he heard 
repeat the ejaculations and prayers of the 
hole body with chriſtian edification, and he 
vas quiet till the morning. As ſoon as he 
vas dreſſed he applied to a magiſtrate ; his 
cath was received; the circumſtances were too 
rong to admit a doubt. The people, as 
many of them as were known, were appre- 


pri the body of St. Guglielmina was burnt by 
e common hangman. „ 


E; F, * 


ended; the huſband got rid of his pious wife, 
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LETTER: XLII. 
DEA to the aſhes of good St. Gugliel | 
mina. I have left the place where the, : 
were ſcattered into the air, and am arrived a: | 
Breſcia. This part of Italy is rather a great ga 1 rx 
den than an open country: the ſun, the fr u 
the air, every thing contributes with the c. 1 
gance and pomp of the objects that are about: t! 
one, to ſet one as it were in a new world, u 
You will not eaſily conceive, how much! f 
congratulate myſelf on having had the refolu. # th 
tion to enter on the tour. But I muſt | . 
you of Breſcia, It is a capital of a territory,  w 
and a ſweet city; but in extent is nothing n ar 
compariſon of that I have left behind me. pa 
They acknowledge, that it is not above tuo r. 
miles and a half in circumference; and from MW in! 


a view taken at no great diſtance, it appears We 
much leſs. It is compactly built, and {tands 18 
Juſt at the foot of a mountain. One ſees tie lege 
Whole at a view, and it is a charming pro- 

pect. The rivers Mela and Gazzo water it, Þ un 
There is an arm of one or other of them tric 4c 
ling down every one of the principal ftreets. | Ve 
It has been a place of ſome ſtanding : but ti gu 
factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelins ha! the 
nearly deſtroyed it. It has been ſince repair 

ed, and in a great meaſure rebuilt. It is nov 
one of the prettieſt and moſt flouriſhing tows: 
in the Venetian territory. The houſes are re 
gular and well built. There are a great ma. 


ny ſquares, and they are tolerably large ar ; 
open 
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open. The public buildings are not nume- 
rous, but what there are are handſome. A- 


mong theſe, the principal is the citadel ; it is 


a modern fortreſs, and a very ſtrong one. 
Breſcia is a town of antiquity. The Ro- 
mans call it Brixia; and Catullus. mentions it 
under the name of the Mother of Verona. 
It is ſaid to have been built by the Cenomain, 
the ſecond body of Gauls that paſſed the Alps 
under Elitonius: but there is little in it to 
ſpeak in favour of its antiquity. One thing 
however is worth remarking, as it ſhews how 
very long the ſame ſpecies of manufacture 
will remain in the ſame place: the Breſcians 
are at this time the beſt ſmiths in Italy, and 


particularly excellent in the fabricature of 


arms. It appears from ſome of the antient 
inſcriptions preſerved in the town, that they 
were ſo in the time of the Romans. There 
is expreſs mention in one of them of the Col- 
legia centoniarum fabrorum. 
The city laments the loſs of a ſtatue to an 
unknown deity. I have ſeen a figure of it, 
and a copy of the inſcription, that are preſer- 
| ved, and there is ſomething in them very ſin- 
| gular. The ſtatue is in another place; and 
the Breſcians now think it a laſting ſcandal to 


their city to have parted with it. It was dug 


| at Breſcia many years ſince, and was of exce]- 
| lent workmanſhip. It repreſented a venera- 
ble man with great dignity, as well as folem- 
| ity of aſpect, habited in a Phrygiaa dreſs, 
| and ſtanding in an eaſy poſture, with an owl 
| at 
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at his feet. The inſcription conſiſts of or 
two words, Deo Nodylio, 


J 
6 | It muſt have been 
an unique. Nothing of the kind is met with 
in the collections of the virtuoſi, nor in the 


works of the antiquarians, I am not ignorant 
that Bacchus was ſometimes called NoGilius, 
but this cannot be of that deity, the face, a; 
well as the whole air and aſpect, are again 
itz nor are there any of the ſymbols of that 
deity about it. Cybele had a kind of orvicy 
inſtituted to her: they were called Nyillia 
ſacra. Atys, the chief prieſt of this divinity, 
was always repreſented as a grave and reve- 
rend old man. The ſymbol agrees; and 
though there is not ſo much as one might 
wiſh, to countenance the conjecture of its be- 
ing his, there is nothing againſt it. 

The church of St. Lazaro makes no figure, 
after ſome that I have found occaſion to name 
to you in the courſe of my tour. What 
then will it appear to me, in compariſon of 
ſome of thoſe which I have yet to {cc! But 
with all this diſadvantage, there is in it an air 
of magnificence, as well as elegance, that 
now pleaſes me greatly. It is a ſort of relic, 
to the mind that has been exerciſed in contem- 
plating vaſt objects, and ſcenes of a painful 
admiration, to fall to theſe which, though 
they want the magnificence of thoſe enor- 
mous Objects, have yet their merit, and 
pleaſe, though they do not aſtoniſn. It wer? 
injuſtice, with St. Lazaro not to mention St. 


Afra. Both of them have alſo their beautics 
Vithin. 
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within. In the firſt there are ſome very fine 
jeces of Titian's. In the St. Afa there is a 


ſtandard by Paul Veroneſe, a moſt amazing- 
ly fine thing in its kind. There 1s allo a piece 
of Tintoret's, a Transfiguration, equal to 
any thing I have ſeen from the ſame pencil. 
There is a rarity in the cathedral which I do 
not well know what to make of. They have 
a ſtrange imperfect way of ſhewing theſe fa- 
mous curioſities in theſe places: a ſtranger 


never gets a perfect view of them. I am al- 


ways apt to ſuſpect, that there is reaſon. for 
this caution: the good fathers are not ſo 
nuch afraid of having their treaſures ſtolen, 
as ſome falacy or other about them diſcover- 
ed. The pretended emerald diſh, that I na- 
med to you in a former letter, is kept under 
E thirteen locks, the keys of which are in the 
hands of ſo many different people, all of the 


| firſt conſequence. It is difficult, from this 


| circumſtance, for a ſtranger to obta n a ſight 
of it; and when he does, it is fo blockaded 
ind defended, that it is hardly poſſible to ſay 
| whether it be round or ſquare, or whether 
made of ſtone or braſs. Something like all 
thus parade there is in regard to the relique in 
| the cathedral of Breſcia : it is not indeed kept 
under ſo many different locks, but it is as 


E lard to get a diſtant view of it. It is acroſs: 
the colour is blue: the matter of which it is 


made, they ſay, is unknown, My eager 
friend Mes told them, he would lay them 
. hundred pound to ſix-pence that if they 
Vol. 1. N would 
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would give him a good ſight of it, he would 
tell them what were the materials: but ve 
paid for this forwardneſs, by obtaining bt 
more imperfect view of it than we otherwiſs 

probably ſhould have had. That it belong 
ed to Conſtantine, they agree on all hands. 
Some will have it to have been his labarus, 
the prieſts aſſert it to be his famous oriflam. 
me: but this is a conjecture very ill ſupported, 
There is a great deal in Breſcia that plea. 
ed me. The governor's palace is a handſome 
edifice: the palace of juſtice is alſo a large, 
and not inelegant building; and there is ſome- 
thing in the portico which faces it, that has 
pleaſing effect: it is not leſs than a quarter of 
a mile in extent, and is all occupied by gun- 
ſmiths, in their diſtinct ſhops and apartments, 
The iron mines that ſupply theſe works, (fer 
they begin from the ore, and carry on thei: 
works to the higheſt perfection) are in the 
mountains to the north of the city. Thete 


hills, as is always the caſe where there ar | 


mines, produce ſcarce any vegetable. 

My friend M—s had like to have got into 
a very unlucky ſcrape here. It was what | 
ſhould leaſt of all men have ſuſpected him ot; 
and it was a ſtrange chance that I was in the 
way to relieve him. You will not wonder 
that his curioſity led him to with for a git 
of the iron mines; but you will ſtare to hei! 
of the guide he chole to conduct him to them 
We had hardly ſeen the face of a Womi! 


ſince we were in Italy, till we came into Þre! 
| | | | C14, 


by 
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(aa. I was ſurpriſed to ſee them appear in 


this city in the ſtreets, and with caps as they 
do with us. My very grave friend M——5$s 


had met with one of the lower claſs, in a 
ramble towards evening, and had agreed with 
her to attend him the next day, while her huſ- 
band was at his work, to the foot of the 
mountain, and direct him in his way to the 


mines. The huſband (for the Breſcians, 
though they allow their wives more liberty, 


are not leſs jealous than the reſt of the Italians) 
ſuſpected the matter; he dogged his ſpoule 
to her gallant; he followed them together 
out of the town; and, had not I been acci- 

dentally up early, and walking to enjoy the 
cool air north of the town, the adventure 
would have had a very melancholly termina- 
tion. I haſted toward the corner of a field, 
where I ſaw three people in very earneſt diſ- 
courſe, and could perceive that miſchief was 
on foot, by the woman's getting between the 
two men, and more than once throwing herſelf 
upon her knees. You will gueſs my ſurpriſe, 
oa ſeeing my friend and companion the ob- 
ject of the reſentment from the enraged quar- 
ter. However much of Vulcan there might 
be in the huſband, there was very little of 
Mars in the gallant. The Venus was a ſup- 
pliant; but her intreaties only enraged her 
ſpouſe the more. He was on the point of 
executing the delinquent with a kind of iron 
punch they uſe to ſtrike holes through the 
red hot metal, when I came up. He deſired 
N 2 me, 
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me, in coarſe Italian, not to interfere again 


the revenge of an injured huſband, and ex. 


ected I would be Italian enough to paſs on 
and leave him to his pleaſure. I do not know 
whether it was my rhetoric that prevailed, 
or the more powerful conſideration of our 
being two to one; but with much ado | 
made up the breach. Ms aſſerted his in- 
nocence of any deſign againſt the lady's ho- 
nour; but he did it in ſo aukward a manner, 


that I much ſuſpected him. However, for 


a ſmall ſum the Italian promiſed him forgive- 


neſs, and they parted friends. 


LETTER XLIV. 


F you could have ſeen the face of M, 


| my dear „when I found him un- 
der the hands of his enraged adverſary, you 


would have thought there required little rhe- 
toric to prevail with him to follow my advice 


of inſtantly quitting the place. But there is 
a principle in the mind of man, at leaſt there 
is ſo in the mind of a philoſopher, which 1s 
ſuperior to fear: it is curioſity, It was in 


vain that I urged the Italian jealouſy; in vain 


I pleaded the inſidious temper of the huſ- 


bands in this country; in vain J repreſented 


to him how very little was to be expected 
from a reconciliation on force. Nothing 


would prevail with him to leave the place till f 
he had viſited the mines. 


When I could not get him back, there was 
no ſtep for me but following him forward. 


Indeed 


> my BY ous 
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Indeed he had reaſon to be earneſt in his de- 
fire of ſeeing them; the ſcene has ſomething 
horrible in it, but I ſhall never forget the 
pleaſure it gave me. I am becoming as eager 
a naturaliſt as my friend, and think I could 
clmb rocks and deſcend into caverns with as 
much readineſs, if I knew as well where to 
meet with the things I ſearched for, as my 
companion could. 

I had thought there was ſomething ſingular 
in the ſtone of ſeveral of the buildings in 
Breſcia; that of the town houſe in particular. 
was of ſo uncommon an aſpect, that I had at 
firſt ſuppoſed the building to be of marble. 
We here met with the quarries from which 
thoſe materials had been dug, and on ſeeing 
| fome freſh broken pieces from the pits, I was 
yet more pleaſed with the colouring. It is a 
very hard ſtone : the ground colour is blue, 
| and there are large blotches of red and black, 
and a ſhining ſilver-like white in it. They 
ſeem diſtinct matter from the reſt of the ſtone, 
and have an appearance of having been thrown 
into the blue matter at a time when it was ſoft 
like paſte. They have greatly the appear- 
ance of ſome coarſe kinds of granite that I 
baue ſeen; and if the workmen tell me truth 
about their hardneſs, are not vaſtly inferior to 


wis elegant ſtone in that reſpect. I am con- 


dent they would make a figure that few here 
| ſuſpect, under the ad vantage of a high poliſh. 

| The quarry of theſe does not conſiſt of one 
| valt bed of folid matter, as is the caſe in moſt 
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marble ; but the ſtones lie in vaſt lumps, ſome 


of them of ſeveral ton weight, in a confuſed 


manner, one over another, 
The heaps of this ſtone are at the foot of 
the mountains; and the workmen obſerve, 
that the bed of them runs with great regulari- 
ty, and to a vaſt extent; for wherever they 
open the earth in that ſituation, they are ſure 
to hnd them. This is the reaſon that there i; 
not any large quarry opened any where ; but 
wherever there has been a building deſigned 
with them, the ſide of the hill has been ſearch- 


ed at a due height, as near the place as might 


be, and they are always found in the ſame 
abundance. As we aſcended the mountains, 


which are tolerable high ones, the appearance 


was miſcrably barren and diſguſtful. Here 
was nothing of that verdure which had de- 
lighted the eye in the lower ground; nothing 
of the fruit trees, or painted flowers, that 
ſprung up at the foot of the declevity, and 
even to the ſtone quarries; all above us was 
rude rocks, and but here and there on either 
hand, could we diſtinguiſh a barren piece of 


; paſturage; no ploughed land, nor the ap- 


pearance of a vine any where about us. We 
climbed the aſcent, ſometimes conſiderably 


ſteep, by the help of rude maſſes of ſtone, 


and coarſe and unprofitable lumps of ore, 
that had been thrown from time to time out 
at the mouth of a mine that was above us, 


and had rolled to a greater or leſs diſtance 
down 
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down the hill. In our way up we paſſed by: 
ſome vaulted cliffs of a black ſtone, which 
ſtanding the weather better than the looſer 
matter of the hill, projected to ſome diſtance 
beyond the {well of its ſides. On breaking 
{ome fragments from theſe, M=—s declar- 
ed them to be beds of a fine black marble. 
We, who have only been uſed to ſee marble 
as wrought and poliſhed, do not imagine how 
coarſe a figure it makes in the ground. The 
wonder is, what could have tempted men to 
try the effect of poliſhing upon it. I almoſt 
laughed at my friend's affertion about a rude 
and dirty-looking ſtone as 1 had ſeen; but 
when we afterwards returned to our quarters, 


I found he was right. He would have claim- 


ed ſome merit with the town, for informing 
them of a quarry of marble in their territory, 
but we found they already knew of it, and 
| that moſt of the marble of that colour, which 
we ſaw in the churches, was from this place. 
Alfter a very painful aſcent, we at length 
came to the mouth of the mine to which we 


had been directed. We were received by a 


natural cleft of a red rock, into a ſtrange kind 
| of dungeon: we deſcended perpendicularly 
do a monſtrous depth, by means of a machine 
| contrived to let down the workmen and to 
bring up the ore. We purſued our courſe 
after this along a narrow paſſage ; ſometimes 
all at length; in the beſt places ſtooping al- 


| moſt double. I was thoroughly tired: I 


| heartily wiſhed myſelf out; but indeed in the 
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end I found the object of our ſcarch worth the 
pains we had been at in getting to it. We 
were received into a vaſt cavity, in which the 
miners were then at work. They had for 
many years purſued the vein of ore through a 


natural crack in the rocks, which it filled up, 


and which was the courſe that we had followed 


in our way to this place. They were now 


arrived at what they called the body of the 


mine. They had long been at work upon i, 


and they expected it to laſt much longer. 
The ore here lay on every hand about them: 
they had only to looſen it with a kind of little 


picks, and to fend it up. It was extremely 


rich, and lay about in an infinite variety of 


figures. You will not wonder, after this ac- 


count, to hear that the mines never were in 
ſo flouriſhing a ſituation as at preſent. 
The cavity in which we now found our- 


ſelves, reſembled a large hall; it was more 


than eighty feet in length, and twenty five in 


breadth. Its height indeed was not exactly 


proportioned, according to the rules of archi- 
tecture; it was in general but about ſeven 


foot, but occaſionally it roſe into a kind of 


domes of a wondertully beautiful appearance, 
the work of nature. The miners had left 
columns of the natural ſtone at certain diftan- 
ces, to ſupport the roof from falling in upon 


them, and were now at work on one of the 
extreme corners. 


Remote as this ſtrange cavern is from the 


region of day, and out of all ences 
Wit 
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with the general light, a very ſmall ſource af- 
forded a ſufficient quantity of it. The dig- 
gers work by a {mall kind of wax candle, not 
thicker than that which we ſee in England 
twiſted up in rolls, and one of theſe gave a 
great light to all that part of the cave Where 
it burned. There were about half a dozen 
others of the ſame ſize ſtuck up againſt the 
pillars that ſupported the roof, in order to 
ſhew us the place; and the vaſt room was 
more illuminated by theſe little flames, than 
| have feen a church of half its extent, with 
half a dozen luſtres. The lowneſs of the 
roof, and the bright ſurface of the ſtones and 
t rocks on all parts, I doubt not, conſpire in 
ſome meaſure to this; but doubtleſs the eye 
| itſelf has its ſhare in the deluſion, and the per- 
fect darkneſs out of which it is received into 
this new ſcene, contributes not a little to the 
giving it an appearance of more brightneſs 
than it really has. 
| The firſt obſervation that my friend M—sg 
led me to. make, was that of the various 
| mouths of other veins which opened into this 
great reſervoir in ſeveral parts. He led me 
round the ſides of the cavity, and ſhewed me 
| thele in form of wide cracks inthe ſolid rock, 
all full of the ore, and reaching, ſome per- 
| pendicularly, others obliquely, from the roof 
to the floor of it. Theſe, he told me, were 
| ſo many veins of the ore, and might each 
have been traced as a mine, and worked to 
 Alvantage, He expreſſed himſelf with great 
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ſurpriſe, in regard to this vaſt cavern full of 


it, and ſpoke of it as a thing he had not ſeen, 
nor ſcarce could have believed, if it had been 
repreſented to him. To me it had the ap- 
pearance of a vaſt lake, into which the ſeve- 
ral ſtreams of ore emptied themſelves, 
When he had painted out to me the many 
kinds of the ore, as it lay in the creviſes of 
the rock, and explained which was hardeſt to 


work, which fulleſt of metal, and demon- 


ſtrated why each had this peculiar character; 
he led me to the center of the cavern. Now 


you have ſeen the uſual and natural ſtate of 


the ore, you ſhall ſee from hence, ſaid he, 
the ſeveral accidental forms it aſſumes, which 


I never before beheld in ſuch perfection. He 


pointed firſt of all to a part of the roof be- 


' tween two columns, that ſtood near us; he 


ſhewed me the marks of the tools in ſeveral 
places, in order to prove that the ſurface was 
not natural, but artificial: it was all, you 
may be aſiured, ſaid he, left naked by the 
workmen, but you ſhall ſee how nature has 
ornamented and enriched it ſince. It was 
plain that what he alledged was the fact; the 
whole cavity in which we were had once been 
full of ore, and the very rock of which the 


roof was formed, ſo rich in the metal, that 
they had cut away a great deal of it. The 


parts of it that were naked, retained the 


marks of the tools; but in others, we had 3 


molt beautiful proſpect of nature's operations. 
You have ſeen the icicles hanging from the 
3 Eaves 
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eaves of a houſe, after a night of froſt com- 
ing upon rain; but theſe are poor reſemblan- 
ces: there hanging from the ſolid rock a 
number of cylinders and cones of almoſt pure 
iron. They were from the thickneſs of a 
ſtraw to that of one's wriſt, and ſome of them 
a foot in length. They hung perpendicular- 
ly from the top, and their ſurface was bright 
and gloſſy, as that of the higheſt poliſhed 
ſteel, When we broke them, we found them 
compoſed of a number of cruſts laid one over 
another, and all theſe ſtriated as fine as it was 
poſſible for the eye to diſcern. 

In another part of the roof hung down, not 
ſingle icicles in the manner of theſe, but large 
cluſters of a coarſer kind. Theſe to me re- 
ſembled the pipes of an organ in miniature. 
The workmen ſuppoſe them like brooms for 
' ſweeping, and call this kind of ore by a name 
expreſſing that. The ſides of the columns 
were alſo incruſted with ſome leſs regular pie- 
ces of theſe; and the miners told us, they 


alſo, like the reſt, were extremely rich in the 


metal. They were always wet, as were alſo 
the firſt Kind. Water occaſionally dropped 
from them upon the floor; and wherever it 
did fo, little lumps or upright pieces of the 
fame matter were formed, and hurt our feet 


| in walking. Every drop of water that per- 


vades theſe rocks, is full of particles of iron. 
M—s carries it farther ; he ſays every vapour 
that riſes from below has alſo iron in it, and 
that condenſing into water on the cold roof 

and 


the whole time, and in which there ſtood 
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and walls of this cavern, it leaves the metal 
behind it as it drops down, or at the utmoſt, 
before it ſinks into the floor. 

In another part of the cavern we ſaw a mul- 
titude of round bodies like large ſhot, and 
{ome of the ſize of piſtol bullets. I ſuppoſed 
theſe had been formed by art; but M, 
by breaking two or three of them, convinced 
me that they were alſo the work of nature, 
On the columns that were left to ſupport the 
roof, as alſo in ſome parts of the ſide walls, 


there appeared parts that were ſo bright an 


glittering, the eye could hardly bear to lock 
on them: they had the grain of the fineſt 
ſtee] when juſt broken, only brighter. In an- 
other place, a huge cluſter of globules of a 


gloſſy grey or bright red, reſembled ſo many 


bunches of grapes : theſe were the hematite, 


ſo famous for the eyes. In another, a vaſt 


lump ſplitting all the way in fibres. Between 
theſe we ſaw vaſt lumps ef purer ore, like 
common iron; and yet larger, of a bright red 
kind, ſo ſoft, that it rubbed off between the 
fingers, and Rained them almoſt indelibly. 


This was ſmoother than it is poſſible to de- 


ſcribe, to the touch, and its colour elegant 


to the higheſt degree. 


Ms had ſhewed me occaſi onally ſome 
of the vaſt ſtones, hollow, and their cavities 


filled up with a bright white matter like cry- 


ſtal, only milky. He now led me to an ob- 
ſcure corner, on which his eye had been fixed 


what 
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| what appeared to me a very large and a very 
bralched ſhrub of white coral. On examin- 
ing 1t nearer, I was aſtoniſhed to find it, not 
of vegatable, but of mineral origin. M—s 
ſhewed me the part of the rock from whence 
it ſhot, and convinced me that its matter was 
the ſame with that of the milky cryſtal in the 
hollow pieces of the ore; it even grew from 
| ſucha maſs, It was by much the beautiful- 
| eſt thing I have ſeen. 1 would have purchaſ- 
| edit at any price; bus it was reſerved for the 
archbiſhop, a man of curioſity, who had heard 
of it. They called it by a name expreſling, 


flower of iron. 


As we returned, I was in ſomewhat better 
humour with: the place, and had the patience 
to hear M— deſcant on the objects we 
| paſſed in our courſe to the aſcent. He ſhew- 
ed me in our way a great number of ſmaller 
moots and effloreſcences of the ſame white 
| ſnowy matter. But what ſurpriſed me moſt, 
was to ſee all the common cryſtal that we met 
with, not ſhooting into ſprigs and columns, 
as is uſual, but all in cluſters of a kind of di- 
amonds. The ſingle ſhoots were about the 
ſize, and very much of the ſhape, of a dia- 
mond at cards. Some of them were perfect- 
ly pellucid, and very bright; but the greater 
part were tinged to the ſame milkly hue with 
the ſhoots. It is the firſt ſubterranean viſit I 
| have made; but had you made it, my dear 
——, In ſpite of all its dirt and danger it 
would. not be your laſt, # $- # 
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E RO NA gave me but little promiſe 
as J entered it; but I am far from dir. 
ſatisfied with the time I have ſpent in looking 
over its curioſities and . ici The tra- 


veller of any degree of obſervation, is twice 
deceived in this town. As he approaches it, 
the firſt views give him great expectations, 
which are not anſwered on a nearer proſpect; 
and as he obſerves the general face of it on 
entering it, he does not expect the objects of 
admiration which he afterwards finds, 
Verona is a town of conſiderable extent, 
Its circumference cannot be leſs than ſeven 
miles, and it 1s ſweetly ſituated. It ſtands 
partly on a hill, and partly on the plain at its 
foot; and the Adige, a very conſiderable i- 


ver, runs through it. This we ſee from a di- 


ſtance. When we come up to it, we find 
the buildings irregular. The houſes are in 
general low and mean, and the ſtreets are dir- 
ty and very ill paved. I ſhould not omit to 
tell you, that in my way to it I was quarrelling 
with my geography, for not informing me 
that we approached the ſea again between the 


town of Breſcia and this place : indeed I knew 
not how the ſea ſhould get thither, What! 


ſaw was the Lago de Garda, the Benacus of 


the antients. You will not wonder at my 


miſtaking for the ſea a body of water of be. 
tween thirty and forty miles in length, 8 
. twelve 
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twelve in breadth, It was as rough as the 
ſea, and had all its appearances, 

There is a ſtrange face of idleneſs at Vero- 
na, and of its conſequence, poverty. I am 
leſs in humor with the generality of the peo- 
ple here, than with any I have ſeen in Italy. 
It has been an antient town, but from its 
earlier periods has been vaſtly enlarged. The 
old gates, and a part of the wall that at that 
time incloſed it, now ſtand almoſt in the mid- 
dle of the city. It has had its revolutions, and 
ſeems* now declining into that ſtate again, 
from which the latter ages raiſed 1t. f 

Nothing ſurpriſed me more in the examin- 
ation of the ſeveral parts of Verona, than ſee- 
ing the Adige run through the middle of it. 
The two diſtinct parts into which this river 
now divides the town, have communication 
by four very good bridges: but theſe are not 
of very early date, nor indeed is it poſſible 
they ſnould: for the river muſt have once run, 
not through the middle of the town, as it 
now does, but on one ſide of it. It is evident 
from all accounts, that the Adige did indeed 
run to the right of Verona. Silius Italicus, 
tells us of its ſurrounding the town; and we 
find in Aurelius Victor, and the panegyriſt 
of Conſtantine, that in his paſſage Fo Pie- 
mont, he was obliged to pals the Adige, be- 
fore he could take Verona. It has been ima- 
gined by thoſe who have the eaſieſt way of 
reconciling contradictions, that the town has 
altered its ſituation ; but this is not the caſe: 

| ccrtainly 
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certainly it is not the city, but the river, that 

| has undergone the change. I have ſearched 

| the place where the old courſe of the river 
muſt have been, ſuppoſing the town to have 

always ftood where it now does, and J have 
found it there. I have traced part of the old 

l bed to the right of the town, and even diſco- 

[ vered the remains of an old bridge there, in 

i a place where there are now only houſes, 
The Italian hiſtorians explain it all: they tell 
us, that no earlier than in the ſixth century, 

the courſe of the Adige was altered by an ex- 
traordinary land flood, They are regular in 
telling us, that it roſe to ſuch a height, parti- 

cularly about St. Zeno's convent, that it threw 
down the walls of the city. It was at this 
time that it made its way along the center of 
the city, overthrowing multitudes of private, 
and ſome public buildings; and the current 
tore up a bed for itſelf, that the river has 

kept ever ſince. 

I have told you, that under all the diſad- 
vantages in appearance, Verona has amply 
ſatisfied my thirſt of information in travel- 
ling. The public buildings, which are not 
thinly ſcattered in it, are as remarkably auguſt 
and elegant, as the private ones are mean and 
contemptible. The paintings preſerved in it, 
are many, and the greater part of them of the 

moſt capital kind: and the remains of Ro- 
man magnificence no where more amply diſ- 
play themſelves. e 
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LEITER XI. 


Was aſhamed to begin a deſcription of 
the amphitheatre at Verona at the end of 
4 letter. It is the nobleſt remain of Roman 
greatneſs that I have any where ſeen; and 


though of very early origin, is by the help of 


a few ſlight repairs, at this time very perfect, 
t is impoſſible to fix the date of this building; 
we can only ſay, that Verona was very early 
in the Roman empire a place of great import- 
ance and eſtimation. We find that in the 

reign of Otho and Vitellius, public ſports 
were exhibited in Italy; and we have no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe a town of ſuch inferior note as 
Placentia ſhould have an amphitheatre when 
Verona wanted one. But not to dwell upon 
mere conjecture from circumſtances, Pliny's 
laſt epiſtle of his ſixth book aſſures us, that 
public games were at that time exhibed at 
| Verona, that is, in Trajan's reign. Nor can 
we ſuppoſe they wanted an amphitheatre ear- 
ler, Maximilian built, as we are informed, 
| amphitheatres at Milan, Aquillia and Breſcia z 
and for that reaſon probably, for there does 
not appear to have been any other for it, Si- 
gonius attributes this to him. It is indiſputa- 
| bly of much earlier date, unqueſtionably pri- 
| Or to the time of Trajan, but how much ear- 
| lier, it is not to be determined. 

Nothing can give one a greater idea of the 
magnificence of this people, than the plan, 
materials and execution of this immenſe pile. 


The 
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The outer wall appears to have been a ruſtic 
work of entire marble, Part of it is yet en. 
tire, and ſhews that the whole was raiſed ir 
the manner of an attick, twenty foot higher 
than the uppermoſt row of arches, The 
windows in this part, were in no ſmaller à 
number than ſeventy two: they were ſquare 


and large. Theſe ſerved to let in light and 


air to the ſpectators, when the ſun was too 
powerful from above. On theſe occaſions 
they extended a veil of filk, dyed with pur- 
ple or ſome other rich and glowing colour, 


over the whole top, and ſupported it by a 


vaſt erect pole, like the maſt of a ſhip, or 
one of our may-poles, fixed in the center of 
the area. The hole is yet viſible in the cen- 


ter of this floor, whete the maſt was original- 


ly placed, 


The ſeats are capacious beyond all imagin- | 
ation of thoſe who have not ſeen them, I re- 
member we allowed 19 inches ſquare to every 


perſon in the ſcaffoldings erected for ſeeing the 
royal fire-works: if we account in the ſame 
manner for the ſpectators at theſe ſhews, (and 
the Roman dreſs did not take up more room 


than ours) theſe would have held near fifty 
| thouſand perſons. What an aſſembly! And 


yet they were often filled. 
To what vile uſes may the greateſt things 


return? The area, where a whole people were 


once entertained with what muſt have been 


allowed auguſt and great, though brutal and 


horrible ſhews, ſerves for a parcel of tum 
„ an 
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and mountebanks to divert the mob at a mean 
| price; and the two lower ſtories of the build- 
| ing are converted into ſtables, hay-lofts, and 
' warehouſes for bulky goods of little price. 
Ihe Porta Burſarea, is another noble re- 
main of antiquity in the city of Verona. It 
conſiſts of two ſtories, formed of arches of the 
Corinthian order : but this 15 leſs pure than 
the former auguſt pile. There are evidently 
| ſome of the ornaments greatly inferior to the 
reſt of the building; and though an inſcripti- 
| on calls it a work of Gallien's, it is certainly 
much older: it is in too noble a taſte to have 
been of his age. Gallien walled the city, and 
did many other conſiderable favours to Vero- 
na; and there ſeems to be an inſtance of their 
| generoſity and gratitude in this edifice, It 
| was undoubtedly at that time a celebrated re- 
main of an earlier period, and in compliment 
to their benefactor was removed to a new 
place, decorated in the beſt manner they were 
able, (a manner vaſtly inferior to the reſt) and 
inſcribed to him. When we recollect Conſtan- 
tine's arch at Rome, compiled from parts of 
Trajan's forum, we are not to wonder that 
the ſeeming works of the latter æra of the 
bv often, in reality, belong to the ear- 
ier. 5 
One of the gates of Verona is another very 
noble remain of the early Roman ſplendor. 
It is an arch, a very finiſhed one, of the Do- 
ric order. I have been in a ſtrain of admiring 
the Gothic buildings in France, but I ſhall ac- 


quire 
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quire a truer taſte in Italy. There is a 50. 
bleneſs and elegance in the ſimplicity of ©; 
arch, that puts all ornament out of counte. 
nance. It was probably erected in honour cf 
ZEmiltus, who in concert with Flaminids 
put an end to the Inſubrian war, and who 
brought the noble cauſeway through Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, Milan, Breſcia, and the; 
city. | 
The Arcus Leonum is another gloricuy 
ruin; but it is now ſo perfectly decayed, that 
ie is not eaſy to ſee much of what was once 


its grandeur. There are the remains of an 


inſcription on it, which, when legible, we are 


told, mentioned one Flavius, of Veſpaſian's 


family; but not a letter of it is now in being. 

If Verona is rendered famous by theſe re- 
mains of earheſt time, there is yet another cir- 
cumſtance, in which no city of Italy excels it; 
the collection of antique inſcriptions. Theſe 
are ranged in an elegant order round the walls 
of their great court, before the academy; and 
if we except only the Arundel marbles, are 


the greateſt collection in Europe. They have 
been procured at a yaſt exqence, from every 
place where the Venetians had power, and 


have been methodized by count Scipio Mat- 
fei, who has executed his part ſo well, as to 
do a laſting honour to his country, confer an 
obligation of the firſt importance on the litera- 


ti of all parts of the world, and immortalize 
his own name. It were endleſs to tranſcribe 


theſe, 
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| the edifice, The horſe ſtands upon it. 
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theſe, nor is it neceſſary ; Gruter has done it 


already. . | 
One's ſentiments, in regard to what is beau- 
tiful, change very often in the courſe of a few 


obſervations, when the objects of them are 
different, and are elegant in their kind, You 


ſaw me juſt now in love with the Doric arch 
to ſuch a degree, as to condemn myſelf for 
having been pleaſed with any thing in the Go- 


| thic ſtyle: 1 am now in humour again with- 
that rude exuberant taſte. I have ſeen the 
tomb of C. Scaliger, lord of Verona: it is 


in the church yard of St. Proculus. It ſtands 


on ſix maſſy pillars, fixed upon a ſolid foun- 
dation, and is carried to a vaſt height with a 
| profuſion of ornaments of the cathedral kind. 
On the ſummit is a figure of the lord who is 


interred in it, on horſeback. The body is 
in a ſtone cheſt, not under, but at the top of 


* 


I. ET TER XLII. 


„ HE Moſcardo cabinet has been cele- 


brated by all who have written of it. 


Tou have read all who have written of Ve- 


rona, and I ſhall not repeat to you what you 
know. Give me leave to mention to you, 


however, a circumſtance overlooked by all 


who have taken notice of that valuable collec- 
tion, and miſunderſtood by moſt who have 


| viſited it. Among a vaſt number of curioſi- 
dies of all kinds, we were ſhewn a great num 


ber 
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ber of ſtones of different forts and of diffi... 
figures, but all having an appearance of {,n, 
kind of weapons: ſome of them reſem}):; 
the heads of arrows; ſome the points of 5 
velins; ſome knives, and others axes. Ile. 


were rudely formed, plainly not done by cut 


ting, as in our time, but by chipping. 
Many people were examining thele at tl. 

ſame time that we were favoured with a {Go 

of them, and many conjectures were mad. 


concerning them; but a perſon of a grave 4. 


pect, and much erudition, claimed the at. 
tention of every body at length, for what |: 


offered on the ſubject. He aſſerted, thz 
they were not the work of any mortal hands, 
but that they had fallen from the clouds, He 


called them brontiæ and ceraunia; and in ſup- 
port of his opinion, produced Boetius, de 
Boot, and ſeveral other writers of credit; i 


whom he ſhewed not only accounts of the ſe. 
veral kinds under theſe names, but even f. 


gures engraved, which ſo exactly and per 
fectly repreſented ſome of theſe, that it wa 
impoſſible not to ſuſpect that they had ber 
made from them. Theſe, he told us, were 
the things we often heard of, but had not {cet 


before; theſe were the true and real thunder- 


bolts. He produced inſtances in great nun! 


ber, of the miſchiefs that had been done ) 


them in their fall, and read to us the paliages 
in his ſeveral authors, which mention tha 


having been found in America as well as Eu- 


rope; and very judiciouſly concluded, that 
| tungs 
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things of this kind could not be ſo univerſal, 
if not of this origin. 

M——:s, whom J had obſerved biting his 
lips, and reddening with contempt and indig- 
nation, all the while he was ſpeaking, as ſoon 
as this pompous harangue was finiſhed, be- 
gan another. Men, ſays he, in his laconic 
way, have always delighted in knocking one 
another on the head. There have been bat- 
tles where ſwords and guns were never heard 


. of. The wild Indians at this time, and the 


wild Germans and others long ago, would not 
be without weapons, though they had not 
the knowledge of metals: they hacked and 
hewed theſe things out of ſtone; they cut one 
flint with another till they brought it into 
ſome ſort of form: theſe, you ſee are not ve- 
ry handſome, but they would do to kill one 
another with. You ſay, they were made a- 
bove ſtairs, I think, Sir, continued he taun- 
tingly : pray where are the quarries? are they 
in the clouds too? And, methinks, you make 


the aerial beings very clumſy workmen. 


Look you here, ſays he, ſhewing an arrow 
head, here are all the hollows of the chipping, 
and here is the place where it was tied to the 
ſhatt: this other is but an aukward ax, it is 
true, continues he; but here is the place for 
the handle of it. Pray, Sir, is it your opini- 


on they came down ſhafts and handles and all . 


or did thoſe who made them take all this pairs 

to no purpoſe? Your writers are a parcel of 

antiquated ſcribblers; ſuperſtitious people, 
| | PER, 

\V11O 


mus. There are {ome fruits and wines upon 
| 3 
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who made miracles of every thing they dia 


not underſtand. People have known bete: 


ſince.“ I 
There was too much reaſon in what my 


friend advanced, to leave any place for anſ:, 


to his antagoniſt ; and this was a ſecond in. 
ſtance in which he got great credit. One 
bluſhes to fee what abſurd opinions have x: 
one time or other, not only been received by 
the common people, but countenanced ly 
men of learning, and, in other reſpects, d 
knowledge. We ſay in England, any thing 


may be proved by evidence; I believe it were 
as juſt to ſay of the world in general, that 


any thing may be proved by the beſt autho. 
rittes. There is nothing ſo falſe, but peop!: 
will be hired to ſwear it; there is nothing 5 
abſurd, but people have been led by credulity 


to believe 1t. 3 


LETTER XIVIII. 


Thought I had taken my leave of Verona; 
but there is no end of the objects of cur: 


oſity which theſe Italian towns afford us. | 
have been led to a bas- relief, a truly antique 


and a very fine one. It ſtands on the outlice 
wall of a houſe; an expoſition that gives on 
pain, when one conſiders its merit. It repre- 
ſents a funeral repaſt, an epulum funbre, 1n 
the old manner. The inſcription which 1s 1 
Greek, mentions the perſon, Enclca, the 
daughter of Agathon, and wife of Ariſftoc-- 


tic 
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the table. The principal figures are four, 
two of each ſex, and the poſtures different; 
the women do not he or Jean, as the men, 
but ſit upright, The expreſſion and attitudes 
are maſterly in the greateſt degree. On the 
upper part of the {tone there Is a Doric enta- 
blature and pediment, and under that, at a 
ſmall diſtance above the heads of the perſons, 
are repreſented nine different ſorts of inſtru— 
ments and utenſils adapted to the ſubject : 
there is a caniſter, a cup, a lachrymatory, and 
ſome {trigils —You mult excuſe a very ſhort 
letter: our equipages are at the door, and the 
time will not permit me to add any thing 
more, SN 


L-EF-F-E-R: KEI. 

E. are uſed to laugh at the frequency of 
titles among the French; by the bye, 
I do not know whether they are not becoming 
as common, I am ſure they are as ill applied, 
in England. I am arrived at a town of counts. 
You remember, I ſuppoſe, that Charles the 
Fifth made all the people of Vicenza ſuch at 

Once. 5 DD 
[ fee a promiſe of great entertainment in 


the buildings of the town : but though I have 


not yet examined them with particularity, I 
do not fit down to write without matter for 
my pen, The road from Verona hither has 


F -torded me abundant occaſion of ſpeaking. 


had been taught the national prejudice, of 
uppoſing England the fineſt country in the 
„ () world : 
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world: when I travelled through France, | 
found no reaſon to change my ſentiments, gr 
to diſpute the juſtice of thoſe accounts to which 
1 had owed them; but Italy gives me a ney 
opinion. 

I am not about to compare any thing to the 
verdure of a Britiſh meadow ; but you will al. 
low the ſcene which preſented itſelf on every 
part along this ſtage, was infinitely more pic. 
tureſque and pleaſing. The whole country i; 
a regular plantation of mulberry trees : they 
ſtand in even ſeries at due diſtances, and the 
vines which are planted at their feet, make ſo 
many natural feſtoons, reaching from tree to 
tree, Between the ſeveral rows of theſe plan- 
tations itand the fields of corn, There 1s an 
uniformity, I confeſs in this ; and probably 
it was owing, to this, that it pleaſed me much 
leſs toward the end of the ſtage, than it had 
juſt when I entered on it; but, upon the 
whole, it is wonderfully pretty. The whole 
way is upon a level, and all the country that 
is in ſight is well cultivated and full of plenty. 
The trees ſtand in the quincunx or cheque 
order, and the vines often ſpread themſelves 
to a great extent among the branches, as wel 
as meet from one to another. The mulber- 
ries are in general of the white kind, and the 
difference in colour between their fruit and 
that of the grapes, is a beautiful variety. 
Vicenza, is in the Venetian territories, the 
capital of the Vicentin, and the ſee of a bi. 
ſhop. It is a conſiderably large town, ans 
EL populous, 
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populous. The mulberry trees feed filk worms 
in ſuch numbers, as to give riſe to a very con- 
ſiderable manufacture of it there. The town 
ſtands pleaſantly between two rivers, and 1s 
fortified with a wall, but this is in a very bad 
condition; but within the town every thing 


Fears a better face. The buildings are in ge- 


neral good, many of them magnificent: the 
ſtreets are broad, and there are piazzas, very 
large, open and well built, and ſeveral ſpaci- 
ous ſquares. The town hall is a good building. 
The dial is a fine piece of workmanſhip. 
They preſerve here alſo an inſcription to the 
honour of Gordian the third; it was diſco- 
vered in the ſixteenth century. If you were 
particularly fond of architecture, I ſhould ſay 
a great deal to you on that ſubject in regard 
to Vicenza; but to thoſe who do not parti- 
cularly apply to it, no ſtudy is ſo dry. There 
are unqueſtionably more models for the ſtu- 
dent in this ſcience at Vicenza, than in any 
city I have ſeen. Ir abounds with pieces of 
Palladio's, public as well as private ; parti- 


cularly there is a theatre built by that great 


man, in imitation of thoſe of the Romans, 
2 glortous pile; and from the road we ſee alſo 
mother noble remain of his art, a triumphal 


arch, made alſo in imitation of thoſe of the 
| antients, and not inferior to ſome of theirs : 
| tus lies on the right hand as we enter the city; 
und the Campo Mazzo, which is ſcen through 
it, adds a vaſt grace to the view. The ca- 
| thedral, the church of the Coronata, and St. 


O 2 Catherine's 
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Catherine's are all in a good taſte ; but I ſhall 
not teize you with a detail of things, too like 
what you have heard me mention already, 
They have not that number of paintings in 
Vicenza, that one meets with in many part; 


of Italy ; but they have a great many good 


ones. I was vaſtly pleaſed with the force and 
fire of an altar-piece in the church of St. 
Pocco ; it is by Baſſan Giacomo Baſſan, and 
is in his higheſt ſtyle of colouring : there is 
a glow and warmth in it that charms the eye 
at firſt ſight, but if ſtudied, it will appear a 
little tawdry. There is another altar-piece, 
by the ſame hand, at St. Luterio; it is less 
ſtriking at firſt ſight, but it improves upon 
examination. Bordanne has left a hiſtory 
under the public houſe of the piazza ; it is of 
Noah and his daughter ; and though not equal 
to the fineſt pieces I have ſeen of his, it de. 
ſerves praiſe. In the refectory of the Mado- 
na de Monte, there 1s a hiſtory of great merit; 
it is by Paul Veroneſe ; the ſubject is our Sa. 
viour at a feaſt. The altar-piece in the Co- 
ronata is by the ſame hand; it is the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. There is an altar of the 
fame ſubje& in your Foundling Hoſpital ; ! 
ſaw it at the painter's, chevalier Caſali's, be. 
fore I left England. Indeed the ſeeing this 
of Veroncſe, puts that in no bad light with me. 
Palladio has left memorials of himſelf, not 
only in the town, but about its neighbour- 
hood. I have told you how extremely ple 
fant I found the plains, in view from the road 
| tO 
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to it; the whole country about it is as beau- 


tiful; and the country ſeats of the nobility 


add a luſtre to the ſcene, hile they receive a 
mutual one from it. That of count Poiani is 
a glorious one; Palladio was the architect; 
and the man who viſits it, and has any know- 
ledge in this ſcience, needs not to be told 
ſo; it is palpable at ſight, The counts Trit- 
fin and Gualdi's alſo are at once elegant and 
ſuperb. I hardly know a town in Italy, in 


which I would more willingly live, than 


Vicenza. 2 * bf 


LETTER L 


Mentioned to you the pleaſantneſs of the 


road to Vicenza ; that to Padua, whence 


I now write to you, put me more in mind of 
the Engliſh roads, than any that I have tra- 


velled ſince I left my own country. Toward 
the city, we were carried along a cauſeway, or 
raiſed road, greatly like thoſe to the north of 
England. The town is one of the moſt ſin- 
gular I have ſeen : a part of it 1s of great an- 
tiquity, and part mere modern. This is not 
uncommon 1n the larger towns of France as 
well as Italy; and in both, the original build- 
ing and the additions to it, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Old and New Town. 
But there is this ſingularity in Padua, that as 
in all the others the additional buildings are 


carried on from only one or two parts, here 


they ſurround the whole ſet of old buildings ; 
ſo that the old town ſtands in the heart of the 


„ new 
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new one. As ſingular as this appeared to me 
at Padua, I think if the people go on at Lon. 
don as they were doing when ! left it, the 
lame thing may be the caſe in that metropolic 
I do not ſo well know what they are doing 
the city way; but the church once called St. 


Martin's in the Fields 1s at leaſt at as conſi- 


derable a Giſtance from them now, as ar, 
part of the old town of Padua, from the cir- 
cumference of the new, 

Padua ts a large city; its circumference can- 
not be leſs than eight or nine miles. Its form 
is circular; and it is defended by a double 
wall, and regular baſtions. I conceived a 
greater ea of it as we approached it, than [ 
found made good when in 1t. There is a 

reat deal of waſte ground within the walls, 
and there is I know not what air of defolation 
viſible in every part of it: there are a vaſt 
number of houſes, even in the beſt parts of 
the town, empty ; and the inhabitants, 1n even 
the beſt of the others, have a general look ct 
diſcontent and dependance. I had read of 
Padua as a very flouriſhing place ; but 1ts ap- 
pearance at preſent ſpeaks a great. decay of 
that ſplendor. I was curious to aſk the num- 


ber of inhabitants; it is a thing much eaſier 


come at in Italy than England, How wil 
you be ſurpriſed to hear, that in a city of tus 
circumference the amount is hardly to twenty. 
eight thouſand! 

Padua boaſts of great antiquity: it is pre 
tended to have been built by Antenor foot 


afte! 


T8 
after the deſtruction of Troy; and if ſo, is 
earlier by more than four hundred years than 
Rome. There do not want circumſtances to 
fivour this; and the walls called Antenor's, 
| yet ſhew themſelves in remains capable of 
laſting out many more ages. I wonder what 
can have occaſioned the preſent ill ſtate of the 
enlarged city. The ſituation is pleaſant; it 
ſtands in the center of a fine plain, and has 
two rivers. The ſoil is fruitful, and affords. 
vaſt ſupplies of every kind; and the air is 
more wholeſome than in moſt parts of Italy. 
The town is not a very agreeable one indeed 
to live in, notwithſtanding all its natural ad- 
vantages. The ſtreets are narrow and dark, 
and the buildings high. The place abounds 
with houſes of the nobility; but their maſters 
are poor, and coniequently the palaces out of 
repair. Family quarrels have no where been 1 | 
ſo fatal as in Padua; they continue them from 
generation to gencration, The ſpirit of Shake- 
ſpear's Capulets and Mountagues reigns almoſt 
throughout among them ; and the Venetians 
their maſters, who might dread their revolting | 
or being troubleſome if in a ſtrict union and 1 
harmony, encourage inſtead of doing any Wal 
ö 
| 


thing to ſuppreſs their animoſities, The bru- 
tality of theſe principal families has diffuſed ii 
itſelf among the people of an humbler claſs ; 9 


and to the exceſſes and wanton crueltics of we! 
the ſtudents, has been owing the decline, not WW. 
to ſay the ruin, of what was once one of the Wh 
moſt flouriſhing univerſities in the world. 9 
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I have been melancholy to ſee, beſide the 
great quantity of unoccupied ground in pa. 


dua, many of the ſtreets over-run with grak, 
Many of the beſt houſes are at this time un. 
inhabited, and of the others the greater part 


have loſt the names of their old maſters, and 


are a kind of ſeats of retirement to the noble 
Venetians, 

I was conducted to the palace of the Fo- 
cart ; there is a court before it, of great ex. 
tent, and of a peculiar appearance. It imme- 
diately preſents to the accuſtomed eye the idea 
of an amphitheatre of the antients, and the opi- 


nion is confirmed by farther obſervations, Ihe 


amphitheatre of Padua was famous in the Ro- 
man times; theſe are the remains of it, and the 
walls ſhew parts of what once were its builc- 
ings, but they are obſcured by the alterations 
and reparations, ” 

The faint Anthony of Padua is a faint too 
notable in the Romiſh calendar, not to have 
been the ſubject of much of your remarks, 
There is a church dedicated to him, under the 
name of Il Santo, the faint, but the ſacrilegi- 
ous rogue has ſtolen it from the virgin Mary. 
It was built in honour to the virgin, and de- 
dicated to her name by its founder. But as 
ſoon as the illuſtrious modern reſted his car- 


caſs there, no more reſpect was paid to the 


mother of God : the church was called by his 
name, or, what is more, by a name which at 
the ſame time that it is underſtood to mean 


him 
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him, gives him a preference to all the ſaints 
in heaven. 
This is not the fineſt church in point of 
architecture, but it is much the richeſt, and 
the moſt honoured. It is full of pompous mo- 


numents, and ſilver lamps, and other coſtly orna- 


ments ſtand about it in a wild profuſion. The 
chapel of the ſaint is ſtill more ſuperbly de- 
corated ; his body is depoſited there ina tomb 


of white marble, the upper part of which 1s 


an altar. The tomb ſtands in the inſulated 


manner, not joined to any thing: there are 


ſome cracks in the hinder part of it, through 
which, as a ſtanding miracle, they tell you, 


that the bones of the faint, inſtead of the 


common ſmell of putrefaction, breathe out a 


_ conſtant perfume. I am a living witneſs to 


the truth of a very fragrant ſmell coming forth 


from theſe crevices, but whether it be from 
the bones of the ſaint, or from ſome other 


cauſe [ do not take upon me to determine: if 
the ſmell be from his carcaſs, he muſt have 


ted upon Florentine orrice, for that is the pre- 


vailing ſcent. Mr. Belchier, I remember, 
ſhewed our ſociety, that a pig's bones might 


be died ſcarlet by the creature's feeding on 
madder, why may not a ſaint's bones be as well 
perfumed by his feeding upon this other root? 


But this, being no great devotee to the Romiſh 
miracles, I leave to the determination of 
others. 


On the walls of three of the four ſides of 


the chapel, there are repreſentations in bas re- 


O 5 liefs, 
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liefs, of white marble, of the acts and mi. 
racles of the ſaint. No matter for the truth 
of the legends, the pieces are well executed. 
There is one by Hieronymo Veroneſs, that! 
think the beſt piece of modern ſculpture, ] 
have ſeen in Italy two others, one by Sanſo— 
vino and Tullio Laurhardo, and they all do 
honour to the names of thoſe who executed 
them. On the open ſide of the chapel, where 
it communicates with the church, there are 
two angels in white marble, by Paladio, they 
are finely executed: they ſerve to hold two 
great filver candleſticks ; and beſide the valt 
candles that are in theſe, there are mote than 
forty ſilver lamps burning continually. T his 
is a common cuſtom in the churches in Italy, 
and it gives a glare as you enter, but the 
ſmoke from them obſcures and deſtroys the 
beauty of all the inſide of the place. 
this holy man, is little leſs than to the holy 
houſe at Loretto, One ſees pilgrims from very 
remote places, rubbing their beads and their 


foreheads upon the tomb of the faint, and | 
thinking themſelves ampiy paid for the fa- 


tigues and dangers of the journey. I could 
not but ſmile, though in a very improper 


place, to ſee an old lady, who declared ſhe 


had loft the ſenſe of ſmelling many years, 
ſaulting at the crannies behind the tomb, and 
declaring, that the ſweet odour made 1ts way 
into her brain in fpite of all the obſtructions. 
It was recommended to her to try other fra- 
| grant 


The reſort to this church and the tomb of 
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grant things when ſhe ſhould have left the 
chapel, in order to the determining whether 
the miracle were only momentary, or whether 


her faith and piety would not bleſs her with it 


for a continuance. 1 

The concourſe that is brought hither, ſhall 
I not rather ſay, by ſuperſtition than by de- 
votion, 1s not credible. View Padua in any 
other part, ard you lament its want of inha- 
bitants ; fee this church, and you would ima— 
gine no city ever was ſo full of people: what- 


ever regard I might have been inclined to pay 


to the fragrance or the miracles of their ſaint's 


bones, I found a great deal in the church 
worthy my attention. Andrea Brioſco has left 


ſome fine monuments of his maſterly hand 1n 


the choir ; they are bas reliefs in wood, and 


though as old as the year 1520, are very freſh 
and perfect: there are ſome others in braſs. 
Giacomo Velano has taken care to commema- 
rate that they were of his doing, but they are 
by no means equal to the others. They are 

principally ſcripture hiſtories, as are allo the 
former. 1 

I was ſurpriſed at a picture of a young man 
of a very lively air, though with great marks 
of devotion, an odd aſſemblage as, I think, I 
have ſeen together, but perfectly expreſſed in 
the painting, however they might have been 
in nature. I was not much informed in the 
hiſtory of the faint of the place, and you may 
imagine was greatly ſurpriſed to hear that this 
was his picture. They told me it was an ori- 


ginal, 
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ginal, taken from him in his life-time, but 
the ir ſcription explained ſufficiently the youth- 
ful aſpect; it aſſured me that he died at thirty. 
ſx, in an age when other people hardly begin 
to make their pretences to ſanctity. The pic. 
ture is not a good one, but there is a very pe- 
culiar ſtrength and character in the face. 
The ſanctuary is a new building, and an 
elegant one; it lies behind the choir; there is 
a great profuſion cf marble about it, and thac 
ar: 1c me {.atues by Paradio, which do him ho- 
nuur. I had like to have omitted looking 
into an old chape] that is behind the pulpit, 
and if ] had I ſhou'd not caſily have forgiven 
either myſelf or my Cicerone, if afterwards in- 
formed of what it contained. *Tis painted in 
Freſco, and the ſubjects are, The crucifixion 
of our Saviour, the calling lots upon the gar- 
ment, and ſome other hiſtories from the New 


Tetiament. They are done by Giotto, and 


are the beſt preierved of any thing of the kind 
I have ſeen. They are near five hundred years 


old, and yet retain a great deal of the origi- 


nal beauty and ſoftneſs. I have always te- 
vercd what I have ſcen of this old hand. ! 
look upon him as one of the fathers of mo- 
dern painting, The title is given to his maſ- 
ter; but the remaining pieces of Cimabuc are 
ſo vaſtly inferior to thoſe of this ſcholar, and 
particularly to theſe of which J am ſpeaking, 
that though he painted firſt on the new ] lan, 
he can hardly be ſaid to have excelled tho! 
miſcrable painters whom the ſtate of Flo- 
rercè 
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rence had ſent for out of Greece, and under 
whom he ſtudied, than Giotto did him. Ci— 
maabue knew nothing of the diſpoſition of the 
ſhadows, and was miſerably deſective in per- 
lp. ctive. Nothing of this fort is to be alledged 
againſt Giotto. There is nothing of that 
ſtiffneſs in theſe pieces, that is univerſal in 
thoſe of Cimabue, and which he copied from 
his Greekiſh maſters, The colouring 1s at 
once ſoft and bold, and the keeping perfectly 
good. The attitudes of all his figures are juſt, 
and thoſe of many of them very graceful ; 
there is ſomething in his heads that ſeems to 
fay, Guido copied | the principles of that divine 
air from him, in which he afterwards excelled 
both his maſter, and all the world. Anatomy 
ſeems not to have been ſo well underſtood, as 
it ought, ip the time of Giotto, or painters 
ſcem not to have received it as a part of their 
proteſhon. The naked ſgures are not equal, 
in theſe hiſtorics, to the cloathed ones. They 
tell me, there are pictures of his in many. of 
the churches of Florence, that are greatly ſu- 
perior to theſe: be it as it will, theſe have 
given me a much higher opinion of him chan 
all I had read. 

From this I was led into another chapel, 
all hung round with votive pictures. I don't 


know whether it was with more anger or con- 


tempt that I examined theſe memorials of fic- 
tions and extravagancies. Shall I give you a 


talte of them? One of the moſt conſiderable 


is of a vaſt building, leaning on one fide, and a 


naked 
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naked man crawling out from under the founda. 
tion. The painting is worthy the ſtory, They 
tell you, that the perſon who hung it there 
had been wrongfully impriſoned ; that he was 
kept in a tower without the opportunity of 
telling his caſe to any body : but that in his 
diſtreſs he prayed to ſaint James for his af. 
ſiſtance, and that the ſaint hearing him, de- 
ſcended from heaven, and with a touch of his 
fore finger bent the whole tower on one ſide, 
till he crept out from under its walls. Whe— 
ther the faint left the caſtle in this ſtooping 


ſituation, or with another touch of his finger 


ſet it right again, as alſo what and where it was 
ſituated, and whether yet in being, are cir- 
cumſtances concerning which we are unfor- 
tunately left in the dark. It muſt have been 
ſome odd fellow who prayed to fo old fa— 


ſhioned a faint as faint James, the modern 


devotion all runs upon the canonized ones, 

If I was out of patience at theſe votive pic- 
tures, in which there was nothing but the ab- 
ſurdity to diſguſt one, with what eyes do you 
imagine I muſt have afterwards ſeen the hand 


of Titian employed to give immortality to 


lies and nonſenſe. In the ſchoo] of St. An- 
thony, a publick building near the church, 
there are the miracles of the faint painted in 
feveral pieces,. ſcarce any of them by other 
than the moſt eminent hands, many by the 
maſter juſt mentioned, being all in Freſco, 
and they make a magnificent OT. 
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One is the giving ſpeech to a new-born in- 
fint. The father had been abroad; the mo- 
ther had come at an irregular time, and the 


child was ſuſpected as illegitimate. The ſaint 


was applied to, and you ſee him, in this piece, 
giving ſpeech to the infant, and with that 
ſpeech, diſcernment: the wiſe child is ſingling 
out his father in the crouds that attend. In 
another you ſee him playing the ſurgeon, 
though in a ſuperior way, and ſetting on a 


boy's foot again. The youth had confeſſed 


kicking, his mother; the ſaint had told him 
his foot ought to be cut off. The boy ran 
home, and executed the ſentence, and the 
faint, judging what he had ſuffered to be ſuf- 
ficient, ſets it on again. In another, the ſaint 
is ſending back a fugitive ſoldier to his home: 
the fellow had killed an innocent wife in ſuſ- 
picion, St. Anthony met him as he was run- 
ning away, and is, in this picture, bidding 


him go back, aſſuring him that his wife is 


alive again, and that ſhe had never been guilty. 


Abſurdity, as all this is from beginning to 


end, would you conceive it is Titian's pencil 
that has told the ſtories? He has done them 

gloriouſly, but to me has libelled the church, 
rather than commemorated its honour. This 
is not the only place where I have ſeen theſe 
tooliſh and lying hiſtories recorded by the 
pencil. In moſt of the monaſteries they have 


the life and actions of the founder related in 


this manner, and be the cloiſter never ſo big, 
: they 
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they generally find juſt enough in the ſtory to 
fill it. 885 e 
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Have been long in deſcribing to you the 
church of St. Anthony. I told you i: 

was not the fineſt building. Palladio deſigneq 
that of St, Giuſtina, which I have fince been 
viſiting, and I don't know that he ever plan. 
ned a more perte& edifice in its kind. The 
outſide declares it a truly noble ſtructure, and 
within it is decorated in a manner worthy ſuch 


an exterior, It is unlucky in regard to the 


outiide, that you no where come well at it; 


or what is ſtill more unlucky, the only part 
that you can ſee favourably, is the Facadc, and 


that is unfiniſhed. It is left only in rough 
brick-work, to be covered at fome future time 


with marble. This ſcandalous practice a. 


mong the Romith prieſts, to leave their 
churches unfiniſhed, for a pretence of begging 


| legacies, which are never applied to that ule, 


leſt they ſhuuld obviate the occaſion of others, 
is at orce a reflection of the ſevereſt kind on 


the churchmen, and a ſcandal to their country. 


It is almoſt univerſal. All along the nave of 


the church there was a range of lefler cupolas; 


they are very elegant when ſeen at a due di- 
Rance, but when you are too far off, they ap- 
pcar to embarraſs and encumber the building, 
and when too near, thcy are not ſeen at all, or 


only thcir tops are fo, and they have an odd, 


irregular, and whimſical look. When we arc 


within || 
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within the church, we ſee them in all theit 
beauty; they give an air of loftineſs and gran- 
deur, more than I remember to have met 


with in any other church. This is of the 


number of thoſe things which ſet Palladio's 
character very high with me. Any man can 
purſuc the ſteps of thoſe who have gone be- 
fore him; nor is it very wonderful if he who 
ſces the failings or diſadvantages of the plans 
he imitates, ſhould, in this or that particular, 
add to, or improve them. It is in theſe flights 
of genius, in theſe extravagancies of imagina- 


tion, that the architect ſhews his fancy and his 


judgment. A beauty of a new kind connect- 
ed with the whole, and ſeeming a natural, 
and, as it were, a neceſſary part of, is what 
diſtinguiſnes the maſter, and the original, 
from the copyiſt and the Plagiary. The 
whole church within is, indeed, a ſcene of 
elegance, and what is very ſingular in an edi- 
fice of this kind, of chearfulneſs. There 1s 
nothing of that gloom that renders the gene- 


rality of churches, as well in England as in 


France, at once awful and dire. The whole 
is ſeen at one or other view in equal openneſs, 
and with equal advantage. The light is every 


where full, but no where glaring ; the ſeveral 


parts are decorated with ornaments, but not 
loaded or encumbered with them, which in 


too many others is the caſe. The architect. 
indeed ſeems in general to have leſs than the 


poet or the painter, the art of knowing when 
to have done. The Manum de tabula, is a 


rule 
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rule of infinite uſe, but moſt difficult practice 
in all the caſes, and it is, at leaſt with me, 4 
almoſt univerſal obſervation in theſe build. 
ings, as well at home as abroad, that if or: 
half of the ornaments were taken away, the 
remainder would ſhew to a much greater ad. 
vantage, This was always my opinion from 
judgment, it now is ſo from experience. 


thought this once, but now I know it. I have 


ſeen in St. Giuſtina that reſerve in the Gift. 
bution of ornaments, which before had only, 
in my thoughts, brought into practice, and 
the conſequence is all that beauty and elegance 
in which I ſaw them there. Perhaps you wil 
be ſurpriſed to hear me fay it, but I am cf 
opinion this is greatly the moſt perfe & of all 
the works of this architect. I have ſeen many 
fine ones: Icxpected nothing great from this; 
10 that it is a judgment without prepoſſeſſion 
which I am ſo free to deliver you. The 
world ſeems univerſally in the taſte to alloy 
ornaments and beauty as the ſame thing; 
hence it is, that the architect is led to throw 
in ſuch a profuſion of them: hence it is, that 
we hear the approbation of the gazer riſing in 


proportion to the redundance of them; and 


hence it is that a church, in the examining of 
which I have had more pleaſure than any 
other, is little ſpoken of. I wiſhed for a de- 
figner with me, The ſeveral proſpects, from 
different parts of the inſide of this edifice, 
would make moſt beautiful figures in perſpec. 
tive: they ought to be ſo commemorat*s, 


and 
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and it would be an advantage to the world, 
as well as a credit to the tafte of the perſon 
who ſhould do it. The whole church is fine- 
ly adorned with marble, and the workman- 
ſhip in moſt places exceeds the materials, 
though the marbles are many of them of the 
fineſt of the common kinds. 

t grieves me to ſay any thing in deroga- 
tion from the character of this edifice, after I 
have ſaid ſo much in praiſe of it. Either J, 
or the generality of thoſe who ſhew, as well 
as thoſe who ſee theſe ſtructures, have a very 


odd taſte. Be it as it will, of this 1 am. 


jure, I have great freedom in delivering my 

opinions to you: but as I never give you my 
ſentiments without the reaſons for my enter- 
taining them, you will determine eaſily whe- 
ther they have juſtice or caprice for their ori- 


gin. If you have been told any thing of this 


Padouan church, it is, that the pavement is 
particularly elegant : this was the great work 
named to me as an inducement to beſtow a 
quarter of an hour to ſee it. After the pre- 
face that J have juſt now made, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to affirm to you, that inſtead of being 
charmed, I have been highly diſguſted with it. 


If grandeur, or if beauty and expence be the 


| tame thing, this is undoubtedly the fineſt and 


the moſt beautiful pavement I have ſeen. 
But pray is not a pavement a place to walk 


upon, and would not one wiſh to walk eaſy ? 
| It fo, the appearance of walking eaſy is alſo 
- What ought to be the aim of the projector of 

nh 5 a floor; 
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a floor; and he deſerves our contempt, amieſt 
all his labour and expence, who contrives th; 
it ſhall appear to have inconveniences, whe; 


it has none in reality, What would you thin! 


of a man, who ſhould introduce you into: 


magnificent building, and make you wall; 


upon diſtant points and open rafters? Wo 
not the man be called mad, that did this jr 


reality? and is not he abſurd that pretends h 


it in appearance only, and frights you with 


the proſpect ? 


I have never any where ſeen a pavement of 
ſo much price, ſo much Jabour, or fo much 
variety, as that of St. Giuſtina's church; but, 
by the bye, I do not know that variety ha: 
any buſineſs in a pavement. It is all of 
marble, and the marbles are of various co. 
lours, and differently arranged, not only in 
ſmall chapels, but what to me, is much more 
the unpardonable, in the different parts of the 
nave of the church. They are diſpoſed i 
lights and ſhades in ſuch a manner, as in ſome 
places to repreſent a whole cluſter of cubes, 
each ſet on one corner, In another, they a: 
ſo arranged as to leave intermediate hojjow 
all the way; and in another they repreſen: 
long beams, laid in the manner of rafters at 


_ diſtance, with openings between. What pro. 
priety (and without propriety there can be 70 


beauty) can there be in thus preſenting to the 
eye places to walk upon, in which you are t 
go unevenly or in pain? I aſſure you they at 


fo well laid, and the ſhadowing fo jutly ke ; 
| | | that; 
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that my friend n's two or three times 


F ſtepped back, or got on one fide, to avoid 


the inconvenience of walking on them. This 
you will ſay, in a church remarkable for its 
good light, 1s ſingular enough. The perſon 
who ſhewed me the church, told me with 
great pride, in the pomp and magnificenc 
of his country, that this pavement alone had 
colt three hundred thouſand ſilver ducats, that 
is, between fifty and ſixty thouſand pounds. I 
hope he lied; they uſually do ſo on theſe oc- 


cations: If otherwiſe, it is a reflection, and a 


very ſevere one, on thoſe whom he meant to 
praiſe, Never was ſuch a ſum fo ſhamefully 
applied. : 

As I went out, I could not but turn back 


do lament the deficiency in the front. The 


perſon who conducted me, would not ſuffer 
me to go away with any diſadvantageous no- 
tions of his country. For fear I ſhould ſup- 


poſe it want of money that occaſioned the 


naked brick-work to appear there, he aſſured 
me that the friars of this convent (they are 
Benedictins) were rich enough to do an 


work. It is pity but ſome ruler would be 
public ſpirited enough to compel them to what 
they are ſo well able to do, and wipe off the 
ſtain, at the ſame time that he took away the 


pretence for farther deception. 

You have heard me occaſionally mention 
Paradio Genoeſe as a good ſtatuary : there are 
in this church monuments of his art that call 


aloud for his being acknowledged a very great 


ONC 
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one. There is a Virgin Mary, a very fie 
piece, and a dead Chriſt, that excels moſt mo. 
dern {culptures. They are both in fine White 
marble, and have had the laſt hand of the ſti 
tuary. I mentioned the difficulty of knoy. 
ing when to have done in the painter, the 
poet, and even the architect; but the rule has 
no force with the ſtatuary ; he cannot be tod 
intent on finiſning. 

There is no church I have yet ſeen, that 
comes in any competition with this on another 
account ; and that, however deſpicable to you 
or me, an account more important with thoſe 
who have the poſſeſſion of it, than all the ar- 
chitecture, ſculpture and ſtatuary in the world, 
They have, or they pretend to have, the re. 


mains of more and greater ſaints than any one 


beſides. In one part of the church there is a 
well full of bones. You might ſupply ſuch a 
one at any time, on a day's notice, from any 
of the burying grounds of London and Wett- 
minſter. It is covered with a grate, through 
which you look down upon the ſacred and in. 
eſtimable treaſure; and is ſurrounded by a pa. 
rapet wall, for the ſake of the greater reſpec 
and ſecurity. The bones, they tell us, be- 
longed to a vaſt number of martyrs, who {ul- 
fered death in the Campo Santo before the 
church. Here one continually ſees pilgrims 


of different ages and complexion, rubbi:3 | 


their beads upon the ſtones, and kiſſing them 
with great fervor and devotion. I have been 
aſtoniſhed at the force of enthuſiaſm on thele 
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occaſions: I am confident there is a pleaſure 
in theſe acts of extravagance, greater than we 
men of the world know in our moſt extrava- 
gant ſenſual indulgences. All delight is ſeated 
in the imagination more than in the ſenſes, 
and if that be fully poſſeſſed, it is no matter 


by what. I am perſwaded theſe zealots find 
as high a ſatisfaction in kiſſing a few pieces 


of amber rubbed againſt a marble, as we in 
the moſt diſſolute pleaſures, 

Theſe martyrs bones are, however, but a 
ſmall part of the treaſure of this church, in 
that kind. They cannot be content with leſs 
than two of the evangeliſts. It is an odd 
piece of fortune, that one church ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of two of the four; but you might 
as well diſpute the infallibility of our lord the 
pope, as diſbelieve it there. They ſhew the 
tombs of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and aſ- 
ſure us, that they are poſſeſſed of both the 
bodies. I ventured to aſk them, how it was 
that there was allo a body of St. Luke pre- 
ſerved as an ineſtimable treaſure at Venice? 
They ſmiled at the pretenſions of the Vene- 
tians; told me they knew all that ſtory tho- 
roughly well, and that Venice might pretend 
to what it would, but theirs was the true St. 


Luke, and that of which thoſe boaſters were 


; poſſeſſed of, was no better than a counterfeit, 


lt would not be a little to the honour of ſome 
pl theſe infallibilities, to determine a contro- 


verſy which at once divides and ſcandalizes 
i the church. If one of them were were buried 


in 
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in peace, the other would poſſeſs more hg. 
nours than both do at preſent. But the cb. 
jection is, ſuppoſe we bury the right ſaint ? | 
am apt to believe, they may be aſſured of 
burying none but the wrong, if they put both 
in quiet under ground. The St. Luke of the 
Padouans was at this time indeed, I found, 
in ſome degree of diſgrace; the then poye 
having, at the inſtigation of his favourite 
cardinal, declared in favour of the Venctian 
faint: but they told me this was all cabal and 
artifice, and they did not doubt but the time 
would come, when they ſhould ſee their own 
ſaint again declared to be the true and authen- 
tic one. The miſchief of the diſpute was very 
evident here. 
devotees to the well of martyr's bones, though 
no body pretended ever to have heard of the 
name of one of them, than to, the holy evan- 
geliſt : ſo important is it to have a title recog- 
nized above. St. Matthew 1s an undiſputed, 

original, and genuine corps; that is to lay, 
no other city claims having him. I ſaw the 
different regard paid to him and his brother 
ſaint, in a very ſtrong light on this occaſion: 
people were crawling on their hands and knee: 
about the tomb of that faint, while they pal. 
ſed by this with great tranquillity. 

The decorations of this church, thoug| 
fewer in number than thoſe of many others, a: 
elegant and good in their ſeveral kinds. I hr 
are ſome bas-reliefs of wood in the ſtalls 0: 


the choir: they are ſcripture ſtories, and art 
- 1 EeExech. 


More regard was paid by the 
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executed in a very maſterly manner. The 
altar- piece is by no leſs a hand than Paul Ve- 
roneſe; the ſtory is the martyrdom of St. Giu- 
ſtina, to whom the church is dedicated. 


There is a great deal of ſtrength in the fi- 


gures, and fine expreſſion and uncommon 
force in the countenances of the principal; 


but it is greatly inferior to many of the pieces, 


for which J have been uſed to honour the ſame 
hand: there wants that freedom and graceful 
caſe, which makes fo conſpicuous a part of the 
beauty in other of this maſter's pieces. 


There are ſome paintings in an old choir | 


adjoining, which people did not much regard, 
but which I ſtudied with great ſatisfaction : 
there was a ſtiffneſs in all the figures, and a 
dryneſs of manner, that had ſomething for- 
bidding at firſt fight; and what has added to 
the diſrepute which I find they are in, is 
doubtleſs the faults in the draperies, which are 
| full of little folds and plaits, and look ſtiff and 
au ward. Thoſe wo condemn the paintings 
on this foundation, ſhould however conſider, 
that this was the cuſtom of the times, and they 
muſt give up all the paintings of three hun- 
dred years backward, if they throw by theſe 
on that account. I had the patience, can I call 
it patience? I found myſelf irreſiſtibly drawn 
to examine deeper. Shall I give you a fair en- 
comium on my own judgment? I recollected 
the Triumphs of Julius Cæſar which we have 
at Hampton-Court, and eftcem at fo high a 

Tate: the pictures in this choir brought thoſe 
5 = into 
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into my mind. I determined them to be by 
Andrea Montegna. The perſon who attended 
me. and who had not been uſed to ſee much 
notice taken of theſe, could not ſay much on 
the ſubject; but I afterwards found my opi- 
nidn, which was more and more ſtrengthened 
by what I obſerved in them, confirmed by 
thoſe of more knowledge. 

To give you ſome idea of the works of 2 
maſter which is not much talked of, and which 
I dare believe you have not heard mentioned 
by any who have been here, I am to tell you, 
that for correctneſs of deſign I have hardly ſeen 
any painting that excels them : the keeping 
is excellent: no body ſeems to have becn a 
greater maſter in perſpective; and there is a 
peculiarity in the pieces, which runs through- 
out them all, that is in the foreſhortening of 
the figures, that ſtand in ſuch poſitions as to 
require it: you know how often good painter; 
are falſe in this, and even when they are true, 
are ungraceful. I never ſaw more perfect 
truth in figures of this kind, and there is per- 
fect grace in all of them. They tell me there 
are engravings from two or three of theſe by 
his own hand. I had great curioſity to le 
ſome of them, but could not meet with 
any. I ſhould have had a ſingular pleafure 
in viewing the productions of ſuch a genius 
in this art, and one who, if not the firſt was 
very nearly fo, who practiſed it in Italy. I: 
was about the middle of his life that Fin: 
| |  ©UCITS 
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guerra, a ſilverſmith of Florence, found out 
the art, by printing off upon paper what he 
had engraved upon his plate; and it is not 
ealy to ay that Montegna was not the very 
|, firſt that purſued the plan on copper. 

In the ſame choir where theſe pieces of Mon- 
tegna are, there is an altar-piece, finely exe- | 
cuted, the colouring in particular is noble and ; 
delicate to a very uncommon degree: I had | 

no gueſs at the maſter, but they told me it was 
by Romain. From this choir they led me 
into a ſubterranean opening; it is at preſent a 
chapel; bur they tell us it was once St. Giu- 4 
ſtina's priſon : it is painted in Freſco, There | 
are alſo ſome very good N in freſco all 
round one of the cloyſters of the convent. fl 
Much of it, both here and in the chapel, 18 
very well preſerved. The convent is large, 
and is remarkable for two things, one of the 
moſt ornamented libraries, and one of the beſt 
furniſhed cellars in Europe. 

The church of St. Ementani gives à very 
ſingular privilege to heretics ; proteſtants are 
ſuffered to be buried there; a thing not al- 
lowed 1n any other part of theſe dominions. 
There are not a great many paintings here, 
but ſome of them are very fine ones: the al- 
tar is a ſuperb one, and on each fide of it 
there is a faint by Giorgino, done with all the * 
. and ſpirit that diltinguiſh that maſterly | 
Kang, 

In a ſide chapel I had an opportunity of | 
again admiring the maſter, of whom I lately 


4 5 ipoke 1 
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ſpoke with ſo much warmth, Andrea Moy. 
regna, There is a hiſtory by him preſerve, 
in this place, that if it does not excel the 
pieces I mentioned before in ſtrength of cx. 
preſſion, or in the correctneſs or judgment ex. 
preſſed in the deſign, is a vaſtly more pleaſant 
picture, from the more gaudy colouring 
The ſtory is the death of St. James, and it i; 
indeed very greatly, as well as very beautifully 
told. Giuſto has enriched this chapel alt 
with a hiſtory in his higheſt ſtyle; it is the 
death of St. Chriſtopher. I had admired 
theſe pictures, and they deſerved it; but ! 
muſt confeſs, they appeared in a much le; 
honourable light a few minutes afterwards, 
They led me into the ſacriſty, and ſhewed me 
a St. John by Guido. The graces of that 
maſter were ſurely all his own : he muſt have 
received them all from Heaven; it is impoC 
ſible he ſhould have owed them to a maſter, 
There is a grace in the air and attitude of the 
face in this picture, and an expreſſion of ſanc- 
tity and innocence in the countenance, that! 
have not ſeen, nor expect to ſee rivalled. 
I was ſevere upon the pavement of Giuſti- 
na; the roof of the Eremetani 1s as particu- 
far: it looks hike an overturned galley, and 
you expect the ſeats, and ribs and rafters upon 
your head every moment. It is called a beau- 
ty, nay in ſome degree is one; it is highly 
finiſhed ; but you muſt give me leave to fancy 
it is badly deſigned ; it wants Fange, 
adua 
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Padua is famous for gardens, and they for 
curious trees and plants. I cannot ſay that I 


reliſhed theſe ſo much as I ought ; but M—s 


enjoyed them enough for both. He declared 
to me, that there were not only more, but 
better plants 1 in the ſingle garden of Moroſini, 
than in thoſe of Chelſea and Oxford put to- 
gether. If there were any thing, he added, 
that deſerved compariſon with this noble and 
uſeful collection of living vegetables, it was 


the garden of the late lord Petre in Eſſex. 


You remember that young nobleman, I al- 
ways thought there was ſomething of taſte and 
curioſity in him; but I had not heard to what 


branch he had bent his ſtudies. Botany is an 


odd one, but it is not without its utility: 
thoſe who ſtudy it tell me too, that it has its 
leaſures. I ſaw all that was to be ſhewn in 


theſe gardens with attention, though without 


rapture. I do not know that any thing eſcaped 
my. eye; but though I was pleaſed enough 
with one view, I feel no deſire of ſceing them 


Over again. 


I was ſtruck with the ſight of the robuſt 


aloe; the juicy houſeleek pleaſed me too, and 
the ral and angular torch-thiſtle, riſing with- 
out leaves, only in form of an angulated co- 
lumn. The prickly pear ſurpriſed me with 
its leaves growing, not upon ſtalks, but out of 
one another's ſides. I acknowledge to have 


een an agreeable variety in all theſe ; but I 
| have no conception of the nature of that plea- 
8 „ 


that ſurpriſed and pleaſed me greatly here. 
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{ure which people take in looking at them ce. 
and over, and over again. 

When we had ſeen the ſeveral gardens, we 
were conducted to the palace of Mantua. I. 
is a noble building, and well furniſhed, II 
are , ſcem to have been of ke: 


11711 


in general, Hobs up too much room in the yery 


beſt ralian collections. I with I could fy the 


library had been collected with as judicious à 
reſerve: it abounds with trifles, but it were 
injuſtice in the higheſt degree to ſay this, with. 
out adding, that it abounds alſo with FROG 
real and of great value. There was one thi; 


— 


. 


do not remember that I had heard of it, It 
is a coloſſal ſtatue: the figure is of Hercules; 
the ſtatuary Ammanati Florentino. It is a 
good and a very auguſt one: the height is n9 
leſs than nineteen cubits. I ſhall agree with 
you, that this is nothing, in compariſon of 


thoſe immenſe pieces of which we read, and 


of which we fee remains from among the ar. 


tients: but as a modern work, it gave me Wed 


pleaſure. 
I confeſs to you, that few things have given 


me a greater reverence for the artiſts of od 


time, than the greatneſs of theſe deſigns 


What are we to think of ſtatues mentioned by 
Pliny, and other writers of more credit, 


finger of which was of more than the heigii 
of a common ſtatue, and whoſe body con. 
rained 
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tained I know not how many load of ſtone ? 
We ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch things had not ex- 
iſted, were it not that we poſſeſs the remains 
of them, and cannot be deceived in meaſuring 
the giant by his foot. I do not imagine, that 
theſe huge works were executed with all that 
maſterly perfection which we admire in their 
other ſtatues. Longinus, if I remember right, 


makes a diſadvantageous compariſon of theſe 


with Polycletes's ſoldier, and calls them clum- 
ſy; but be that as it may, there was ſome- 
thing ſo auguſt and noble in the deſign, that 
we ſeem to fall much behind them in ſpirit, 
who do not follow them in it. I cannot ſay 
a vaſt deal of the accuracy of this modern co- 
loſſus; but, upon the whole, there is an idea 


of grandeur and magnificence attends the 


throwing one's eye up the vaſt height of it. 
The anatomical theatre is a noble inſtitution. 
I cannot fay it is the handſomeſt building that 
might have been contrived for the purpoſe, 
but it deſerves a much higher praiſe; it is the 
moſt convenient that can be conceived. The 
table for diſſection is in the middle of the 
area; the ſpace about this is but juſt wide 
enough for walking round; the ſeats rife im- 
mediately behind this, and ſtand fo cloſe, and 


are ſo narrow and fteep, that the upper ones, 


excepting only for the diſtance, afford as good 
a view as the under. 

Notwithitanding what I have ſaid of the ge- 
neral bad condition of Padua, as to the ſtreets 


and buildings, I am to confeſs to you, that on 


P 4 going 
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going through parts of it which I had not ſcer 
at firſt, I ſaw many things that extreme) 
pleaſed me. Several of the houſes in ſome dt 


the better ſtreets have been painted on the 


outſide, in the manner of thoſe of Genoa, and 
ſome of them are by no leſs hands than Gi. 
orgione and Paul Veroneſe. You will got 
imagine that capital pictures of ſuch maſter; 
are to be ſeen on them; but this I do aſſure 
you, they are ſuch, that a perſon of any tole- 


table degree of judgment could not be at x 


loſs to know the hand from which they came, 


They are imperfe& in their very nature. 


There is, I will not ſay a laboured, but there 


is an intended wildneſs in the deſigns, and 
many of them are executed only with two co. 
lours; but notwithſtanding all this, they are 


many of them very pleaſant. There is another 
piece of elegance alſo about ſome of the houſes 


in Padua, in a particular where you would not 


expect to find it; the knockers of the doors 


are pieces of fine caſt and repaired work, 


They conſiſt of the figures of various animals, 
repreſented in different, and often ſingular and 
odd poſtures, and ſome of them of foliage and 
feſtoon work, in a fine taſte. Griſoni has 
been eminent in the deſigns of theſe, One 
meets with many of them, in which he ha: 
imitated the antique lamps very happily. 

I mentioned to you the bones of the two 
evangeliſts, and a whole well full of thole 0! 


martyrs. The Paduans feem reſolved to im. 
mortaliſe themſelves by remains of this kind: 


they 


( 


they ſnew the bones of Antenor, the original 


founder of their city, and thoſe of Livy. They 
hold both the one and the other of theſe moul- 
dering ſkeletons in a degree of veneration 
little inferior to that in which they eſteem the 
very remains of the evangeliſts, and, it is 
poſſible, will ſome time or other make ſaints 
of them, You know that Boetius has tared no 


worſe at Pavia. What may be ſaid for the 


piety of Antenor, I am not well informed. 
The hittory of the venerable Trojan is a little 
imperfect in this, as well as in fome other re- 
ſects; but I cannot help thinking Titus Li- 
vius deſerves as much renown for his hiſtory, 
as the faint of Pavia for his conſolation of phi- 
lolophy. 


Antenor's monument ſtands at the end of 


one of the beit ſtreets. I ſaw it without any 


great degree of veneration; but I cannot ſay 


ſo in regard to Livy's tomb. I confeſs (L 


glory in it) that I paid the tribute of an invo- 


| luntary tear to the manes of the brave and. 
great hiſtorian, This tomb is in the town- 
houſe, à large old building, with a. naked 
lofty roof. There are the remains of ſome: 
paintings by Giotto toward the upper end, 
but they are miſerably decayed. In this houſe 
allo ſtand the Lapis Vituperii. The debtor: 
| Who would ſubmit to fit down bare-breeched 
on this ſtone in a full aſſembly, and ſwear 
himtelf not worth ſo much as a ſmall ſum, 
about five pounds of our money, was freed 
| kom. the debt. It was an odd cuſtom, andi 


= 
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occaſioned ſo many inconveniences, that 


cannot wonder it was diſcontinued, 
| X * * 


LET TEA II 


Promiſed to write to you as often as 2 

thing occurred worth your attention, i 
did not know what I entailed upon myſt, 
but if you have pleaſure in the conſequenee: 
J cannot miſs of it. We have been gt 
days at ſea. Pen and ink farewell, cried: [, 
as entered the veſſel: Paper! I bluſh to re- 
collect the reams I blotted of thee, but Your 
ſervant for a fortnight, What is ſo idle 453 
man's reſolving not to talk, becauſe hi fl 
cies he ſhall have nothing to ſay. Every fi 
timent delivered in converſation, every gel 
ture, every glance is matter of praiſe or blame, 
and he can no more be ſilent, than he car 
want occaſions of ſpeaking. 

It is juſt fo with the man who has friend 
ſhip in his heart, at the height to which you 
have raiſed it in mine; when he encounters any 
thing that gives him pleaſure, You kast 
raiſed the devil of good- natured e 
and you muſt ſee him employed. What f. 
ject for a letter, you will naturally ſay, Wer 


there are but two objects for the obſc vation? 


Sea or ſky might furniſh a thouſand ; but yo! 
know I have declared againit all beaten “. 
picks, The path into which J have thrown 
my enquiries is new, I ſhall ſee, on the fart 


ground what a thouland have over- Locle 
and 
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and it is only of theſe obſervations that you - 


ſhall have the fruits. LE 
do not know that a good cvening at fea 


has any claim to my attention on this parti- 


cular plan. Every poet, and every philoſo- 
pher, every writer of romance, and madrigal 
have painted it: people that have not ſeen it, 
have deſcribed it to thoſe who have not ſeen 
it, and the very creature of imagination has 
had its charms : how poor to the reality : I 


am particular, perhaps, in my ideas of imagery 


and expreſſion, but you know 1t has been my 
opinion alway, that the painters excel the po- 
ets in that article. I have ſeen more glory 
in the ſetting ſun of Titan than in all the 


Majoreſque cadunt altis de montibus umbre 


of Virgil, or the pale fire, but I will not quote 
Greck, of Homer; but, if even Titian had 


ſeen the ſetting ſun of halt an hour ago, he 
would have burnt his pictures. At once ſoft 
and ſtrong, at once delicate and noble as he 
is, infinitely, as he has excelled all mortal 
men 1n the glowing of his colours ; the poets 
are not fainter images of his fplendor than he 


of that of nature, Warm with the ſubject L. 
was ſet down to write to you: the ſcene yet 
living in my eye, 1 was attempting that which 
I have already declared impoſſible, the giving 


you a juſt idea of it. But I am called away: 
accident favourably ſevere to my idle inten- 
tions, bids me lay down the pen, perhaps ne- 
ver to take it up again. You wonder at the 

| | talking 
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talking of aſtorm in the midſt of ſuch a glo- 
rious tranquility; I do ſo too: if we ſurvive, 


you will hear of it, if not, I ſhall be glad to 
have given myſelf, though 1t cannot reach 
you, a teſtimony of my having employed ſome 
of my lateſt thoughts in your ſervice, and ſha) 
mutter to myſelf, as I fold this paper, 


Extremum hoc munus morientis habeto. 


LETTER 


[OW we ſmile at danger when it is nd 


more! There is a pleaſure, a great one; 
_ thee is a kind of triumph in talking of the 
hazards we have paſſed. A letter which I. 
cloſed in a fort of deſpair, ſerves but as the 


cover to the ſtory of the danger, and you 


ſhall have it fully. 


It would not be caſy for me to recolle !2 
time when I was eaſter at heart, or in hapyier 


ſpirits than while employed about that letter, 


The gay ſky overcaſt with me before it did 
ſo on the horizon. The maſter of the vell:|, 
with whom 1 have entered into a particular 
intimacy, came without ceremony, and with 
a look that ſpoke what had ſuperſeded com. 


Plaiſance, a look of ſorrow bordering on ce. 


ſpair told me we were in the worſt latituce in 


Which a ſtorm could have happened, and tha: 


we were to prepare ſor one, I threw dow 


my pen, after taking my Virgilian leave ot 
you, and mounted the deck, I thought he 


bantercd 
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banterd me. You know the ſcene J had left, 


it was continued in all but its ſplendor. The 


fan was in the arms of his green-harred mi— 


ſtreſs, and it was the air, for there did not ap- 


pear a cloud, that was inflamed about him. 


The whole horizon did not afford one ſpeck 


that hid its grey; the wind blew from the 
ſame quarter, and in the ſame moderation that 
it had done before. I almoſt laughed to ſee 


all the buſtle of furling ſails, and taking down 


of rigging, that I had obſerved in the height 
of a tempeſt. It ſeemed an exerciſe, and I 

was rallying the maſter for the buſtle in which 
I ſaw him on the occaſion. He had little 
time to inform me, of his reaſons, but he 
pointed to the ſtern of the ſhip, and bid me 
mind thole Petterells. I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
a number of birds about us at ſuch a diſtance 
from all land. I was aſtoniſhed to obſerve 
how the flock encrealed by additional num— 
bers from one or other quarter, and was not leſs 


ſo, to obſerve with what a regular courſe they 
attended the veſicl's way. The bght was new 


and ſtrange: and there appeared to me nothing 


to interrupt my enjoying it. It was not till 


after many queſtions, and as many execrations 
in return, that M-——s, who had come upon 


deck with me, received information that thoſe 


7 


9 
. 
Fe 


birds forctold a ſtorm. The wind began to 
ſhift, and we to. believe them; the hatches 
were ordercd to be thut, and people who. had 


no buſineſs above deck, were deſired to go 
down, The winds grew louder, we heard 
| them 
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them above before we felt them in their force 
upon us. The ſky was covered, and ths Jo. 
ering clouds drove counter to the wind that 
carried us, 

Terror fat in every face, every hand wa: 
ready. It grew dark from a double cauſe, th: 
night and the tempeſt : we who were paſſen. 
gers obeyed the injunction of leaving the deck 
to thoſe who wanted its room, only M—<:, 
who was all this while in the ſteerage, levdllirs 
his gun, and deaf as well to the whiſtling 0 
the winds, as the oaths and curſes of the pi. 


lot, beg ged my intereſt, that he might be. 


permitted to ſtay there til] he had ſhot one of 
the birds; for he aſſured me, upon his ho- 
nour, it was a ſpecies he had never ſeen, | 


_ reverence the philoſopher ; from this day! 


acknowledge his title to the appellation in e- 
very ſenſe "of it. You have admired, and 
with reaſon, the calmneſs and intrepidity of 


an Engliſh officer, who when marching N o 


a deſperate attack, took notice of ſome pell 

cans that flew over his head, and feed t0 
his brother in command, that no bird in the 
univerſe gave ſo excellent a flavour to loop, 
I claim your equal acknowledgments in 15 
vour of my attendant, who felt no pain, no! 
danger while there was an object in his!“ 

vourite ſtudy, that he had not obſerved, t 
beſpeak his attention. He ſucceeded, not 


were his triumphs of leſs force than his x: 


pectations, he pen the hours of the ſevere! 
terror to us all, in examining the beak, and 
County" 
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counting the feathers of the wings and the tail. 
He was long debating in the very jaws of 
death, to which of the Linnzan clafles the 
bird ſhould be referred; and 1 verily believe 
the joy of the ſailors was not greater on the 
ſubliding of the tempeſt, than his on the diſ- 
covery : The Grecian never pronounced his 
77:4 with half that fervour that accompanied 
the word Paſſer, from the mouth of my en- 
raptured friend, and it was not two minutes 


more, before on examining, his papers, he be- 


gan to laugh at his own blindnels, for not dif- 
covering ſooner, that this was the Procellaria. 


The generality of the paſſengers, for there 


were leveral of us together on this occaſion, 
were ready to cut the throat of a fellow, who 
was playing with a bird's feathers in the mid- 
dle of a tempeſt, and diſturbing their pray- 
ers with his mutterings and his exclamations. 
I cannot pretend to have been quite plcaſed 


with him at the time, but you will agree with 


me in reverencing him ſince. I know of no 
ule there is in diſcompoſure of mind, when 


men have nothing to do but to ſubmit to what 


happens, and I have envied my naturaliſt the 
being maſter of a ſubject that can ſupercede 


all other thoughts on fo difagreeable an occa- 


ſion. I do not know that he will recover the 
good opinion of the ſhip's company, during 
the voyage, but for me, 


Exo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. 
Shall 


| 
| 
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| 
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Shall I deſcribe to you the tempeſt ? Can [ 
deſcribe it: it will give you pain, but you will 
remember that it is over, and with the dag. 
ger the remembrance of the pain which it oc. 
caſioned ſhould be loft : it was evening: it 


ſucceded the moſt happy calm: we had notice 
to prepare for it, but the notice filled us with 


double terror. We were in the worlt place 
where it could have happened: night was t. 
be the ſeaſon of our ſuffering it: a dead ſtill. 
neſs immediately preceded it; the fails yet 
unfurled, flapped againſt the maſts : the ve: 
ſel ſtood erect, and hardly tottered : from this 


dreadful ſuſpence winds whiſtled every way at 


once; the maſts were loaded; on the deck, 
men ran in one another's way, all hurrying to 
do, none ſenſible what was to be done. Buri 
all at once upon us a body, as 1t were, of wind 
from one quarter: flat on her ſide lies the vei- 
ſel ; the ſailors roll upon the deck; the waves 
ſwell, rife, break over us; all is darkneſs, hor- 
ror, and fury; every furge waſhes over the 
covered decks, and all we ſce of it is the white 
foam that follows. 

Homer miſt have felt a Dorn: Poetry, 
his poetry I mean, is as much ſuperior to all 
painting in the imagery of a tempeſt, as paint. 
ing even to his poetry in the detcription of 3 
calm. But Homer was born for the ſublime, 


and you who read him with thetrue taſte, will 


find that nothing affects him ſo nobly as the 


great and the terrible: he is never ſo much 
| him: 
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himſelf as in the ravage of whirlwind, or the 
fury of a general engag-ment, 


— The ſtorm comes burſting from the ſkies, 
Swell'd with the winds the laſhing furges rile : 
Encreas'd to watry mountains ſwift they grow, 

And beat the lab*ring, veſſel to and fro: 

The decks are white with toam, the Ureagt ul 
blaſt 

Roars in the ſails, and bellows round the maſt, 

The ſailors trembling ſtand with looks agaſt; 

For death, impending death, no help to ſave, 

Stares in their face, and gapes in ev'ry wave. 


The horror of the ſcene had conjured up 
all the terrors that divine poet has crouded in- 
to this deſcription. I was revolving, with a 
kind of pleaſing horror, the paſſage, and thud- 


dering with the joint effects of art and nature, 
v hen a vaſt crack ſeemed to beſpeak the burſt- 


ing of the veſſel. In an inſtant from her flat 
Poſture ſhe was erect and tottering. I gave 
my ſelf up for loſt: I felt the imaginary ue” 
tus, and could perſuade myſelf we ſunk : 
an inſtant flat we were thrown down on the 
oppoſite ſide : the candles were daſhed out: 
the people on their knees were thrown down: 
I who was ſtanding was thrown to the oppoſite 
2 of the cabin. M 3 was, with undiſſembled 
. compoſure, actuated by thoughts that over- 
balanced all the danger, ſtretching the tail 
: feathers of his bird on pins upon a table. The 
baden motion threw down his apparatus; and 
x while 
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while I was preparing for immediate dent), 
he was peeviſhly complaining, that he was 
obliged to begin his account again. I aſcendec 
the deck. I learned from the maſter that the 
ſhock which had terrified us, was the tacking 
about of the veſſel, and had the joy to hey 
that the wind was abating. The ſtorms in this 
part of the world are dreadfully violent, bu 
they are ſhort : daylight and the calm return. 
ed together; we ſaw no more of the fat 
preſages of the tempeſt, and the mater af. 
fected to laugh at our fears. It had blown 
hard he ſaid, but there was no danger, 

I had now an opportunity to examine, with 
my eager friend, the bird which had given u 
the timely notice of our danger, and to talk 
with the maſter, and the ſailors, on the ſub- 
ject of what I could no longer laugh at, 2 
imaginary, its foreknowledge of a tempel. 
The bird is one of the prettieſt I have ſcen. 
M 
which he ſhot, and we ſhall be able to ſhew 
you what has, perhaps, never been ſeen other: 
wiſe than on the wing before. In the mea: 
time I will give you the beſt idea I can of ! 
in words, and, perhaps, fave the idea of ib at 
leaſt, from ſome accident by flood or fire, 0 
moths, or rats, that may befal the origin. 
But I am tired, though not of writing to 0d 
yet of writing. I ſhall recover myſelf by © 
morrow, 


LE I. 


s has very carefully preſerved that 
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LET TER IN 


JT Might have continued my former, for no 

poſt hurries me to conclude. You will 
Jaugh at the diviſion of one ſubject into three 
letters, all which you receive together ; but 


there is a relief in breaking off, to me I am 


ſure there is: I wiſh I was ſure there was not 
to you. | 1 

I promiſed you ſome account of the ſingu- 
lar, and to you, and to the greater part of the 
world, unknown creature, the ſtorm bird. I 


ſhall endeavour to make it pay me for the 


frights under which I commenced my ac- 


quaintance with it, by the pleaſure with which 


I flatter myſelf you will receive ſo new a thing 
as its hiſtory. Its bigneſs is nearly that of our 
common lark, but the ſtructure of its feet 1s 


perfectly different: inſtead of the long hee! 


of that bird, it is ſingular in this, that there 


is none at all. Its colour is blackiſh through- 


out; you will begin to ſmile when you hear 


this, after I have been talking of its beauty, 


but your ſmile will not be laſting ; its back 
is black indeed, but over it there is diffuſed 


a glow of a blue purple, almoſt too bright 
to look upon: this ſhifts and changes in the 
manner of the colours on the changeable. 


ſilks, and is ſometimes almoſt loſt : on the 


neck there is ſome mixture of that green 


and purple which we ſee on the neck of the 
drake or peacock, The head is almoſt totally 


blue, the colour of the violet and the black 
ſcarce 
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farce ſeen through it. The breaſt and fides | 


are alſo black in the general tinge, but there 
is a bright glow of ruddy purple diffuſed over 
them, as the blue upon the back. The tops 
of the wings, and the lower part of the back 
have ſome variegations of white, that render 
the whole extremely beautiful. The wings 
are vaſtly long, they reach beyond the cxtre- 
mity of the tail, when cloſed, and when cx- 
panded in the flight, the body of the creature 


appears nothing to them. Nature, provident 


for all her creatures, has adopted the organs 
of this little bird to its manner of living; fiſh 
are its food, the ſurface of the wide tea its 
proper habitation, ſtranger as it is to land, for 
they tell me it is never ſeen on ſhore ; to be 
eternally flying would be infupportable with 
the wings of the ſwallow; ſtrange to the ima- 
gination that does not comprehend the intents 
and purpoſes of providence: it has the feet of 
the duck. The legs are long and black, and 
they are naked quite up to the body, not fea- 
thered to the joint, as in other birds. The 
feet are very large in proportion to the bulk 
of the bird, and the toes joined one to aro- 


ther by a thick black membrane. The cyes F 
are bright, and their aſpect piercing. I have 


not ſeen ſo daring a look in any bird, not cven 
in the hawk kind, as in this little creature, 


though dying when it was brought in. The 


beak is formed for the prey it is to ſeize; 
it is long and ſlender, and has ſharpneſs though 
no great ſtrength. The joint is a little hooked, 


but 
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but the upper chop does not hang over the un- 
der as we fee in parrots and eagles. The nol- 
trils are placed as you ſee them in the ſwallow. 
They form a little protuberance over the mid- 
dle of the upper chop of the beak, and are 
divided from one another by a membrane. 

You will ſay I improve in my natural hi- 
ſtory. It is a ſtudy I am thoroughly in love 
with, notwithſtanding the ridiculous light in 
which poor M $ 18 continually repreſent- 
ing it to me, I mean, by his conduct and be- 
haviour, for his words deity nature above all 
the Jupiters and Junos of a heathen ritual, 
If you ſhould be inclined to give me credit 
for the terms, they, when they are good, are 
too often his; you fee my modeſty, but the 
matter 15 always my own. | 

You will be curious to know how this little 
creature diſcovers the approaching ſtorm be- 
fore the ſky, the ſea, or the air diſcloſe the 
lighteſt ſignal of it; and why it is, that it in- 
forms thoſe who will be endangered by it, in 
time, to give them preparation. I was as in- 
quiſitive on this head, and you ſhall know the 
anſwers I received to my queſtions. You ſhall 
have more: impertinent as it may be, you 
Hall have my opinion. Our people were of 
the Romiſh perſuaſion, and of the moſt ig- 
| norant Claſs, I do not except the maſter, I 
| believe he knew his buſineſs perfectly, but for 
| any thing farther, his mind ſeemed a great 
blank. Superſtition is always powerful in 
proportion to the want of information, and 
theirs 
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theirs is a religion in which it is encouraged 
They told me univerſally of the certainty 
with which the preſage was made: they af. 
ſured me the birds were never ſeen other 
wiſe than cafually and ſingly, unleſs when 1 
ſtorm was coming, and they religiouſly re. 
cerved it as a kind of miracle, that they were 
ſent to warn them of the danger. On farther 
enquiry I found that the bira was met with jn 
almoſt all latitudes ; that the Northern ſeas af. 
forded it as well as theſe warmer climates : 
and though my naturaliſt inſiſts upon it, that 
neither Ray, nor-Willoughby, nor Androvan- 
dus, nor a whole liſt of hard-named authors, 
whom he ran over with great volubility of 


tongue on this occaſion, have named it, [| 


am greatly deceived, if. the honeſt voyager 
Dampier has not given ſome account of it. 
I think I even remember the name in him, 
and I beg you will examine. I ſhall be proud 
to confound my doughty philoſopher out of 
ſuch a writer, as he, reverencing nothing but 

his own jargon, holds in high contempr. 
You know I have been always an enemy to 
the miraculous and marvellous, of which the 
writers, as well as the readers of our time, ate 
ſo fond. I think I have examined this mat. 
ter with all the candour of an impartial fcr!- 
tiny; and that I can reſolve the whole into 
the reſult of natural cauſes, without having te. 
_ courſe either to the abſurd, and, to ſpeak freely, 
impious pretence of the immediate interpoſ- 
tion of heaven : -or ſuppoſing the little bird 
| fraught 
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fraught with wiſdom, compaſſion, and gene- 
roſity of ſentiment, as mult be the caſe if all 
were done upon 1ts own mere motion, | 
You will allow me, that ſelf-preſervation is 


a law implanted by the great hand which form- 


ed the creation on all his works: where reaſon 
does not point out the road to this, inſtinct 
ſupplies its place. Theſe are all the princi- 
ples I ſhall require, and from theſe I think 
this whole ſurpriſing circumſtance may be ac- 


counted for on the common rules of nature's 


governance; and that all that will be proved 
from it, more than the ſyſtem of ſelf-preſer- 
vation in the creature, is that, as in a thouſand, 
perhaps as in all other caſes, the ſeveral] links 
in that amazing chain, are ſo connected, that 
the creature which follows the irreſiſtible dic- 
tates of his own power to his own good, 1s 
always inſtrumental, at the ſame time, and by 
the ſame act, to that of others. 

The bird is the longeſt winged of any of 
ts kind, perhaps in proportion to its bulk, the 
longeſt winged of all the ſpecies; it fails upon 
the air hike the kite ; and 1t flies higher, and 
far ſwifter than any other bird. It has been 
cuſtomary with me to view them in the air 
fince this ſingular acquaintance which I have 
made with them ; though ſo weak 1s general 
curioſity, that but for this accident I never 
ihould have regarded them. I have ſeen them 
riſe from the ſurface of the ſea, and be out of 
light in a few moments; I have ſeen them 
traverie the whole viſible horizon, which, 

| taking 
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taking each way from the ſhip, is near forty 
miles in fo few minutes, that you would ac. 
cuſe me of the miraculous which I have hee 
diſclaiming, if I told you of it, Nature's be. 
nefits, however, are not always without thei; 
inconveniencies : the ſame expanſe of wing 
that 1s thus favourable to the bird in a ſerene 
air, makes it the ſport of winds, and it i; 
toſſed about often to its deſtruction. I have 
always obſerved, that it is in the ſtill air that 
they fly high ; when there is but a little guſt 
they ſwim, and are ſeen no where but on the. 
furface, and even there, are but very ill able to 
bear the rolling and breaking of the billows, 
It is not a wonder, that a creature fo ſwift 
of flight ſhould make its way, with all rapi- 
dity, before the ſtorm that threatens it with 
deſtruction, It1s not a wonder, that it ſhould 
arrive in places to which that ſtorm is travel 
ling along the air ſome little time, for it 13 
not long before it reaches the ſame ſpot : in 
this caſe, to what end does the flight ſerve ? to 
ſeek ſome ſhelter and defence: and in the 
open ſea, what is ſo adapted to give that de- 
fence as the bulk of a ſhip? The birds never 
fail to ſettle about the veſſel which they mect 
with in this their conſternation ; they follow 
it, and they ſhelter themſelves, as well as they 
Can, behind it. 
While they have no care but for their own 
ſafety, they warn the ſailors of that danger it 
was impoſſible for them to have any other way 


foreſeen in ſo good time; and by the notice 
they 
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they give of the approaching miſchief, chey 
amply repay the ſccurity, ſuch as it is, that 
they obtain from the veſſel : while the ſtorm 
laſts, they never leave the ſhip ; they get be- 
fore 1t from the wind, and follow all its mo- 
tions, but in fuch eempelts as that we uſt 
eſcaped, the ſhelter is of little uſe to them. 
As ſoon as the calm returned with the dawn, 
thoſe which had eſcaped the fury of the waves 
and winds, took wing, and we ſaw no more 
of them, except ſingly and accidentally in the 
mid air, as before; but the ſurtace of the 
water, as we paſſed on, ſhewed us the ravage | 
which the tempeſt had made on many, per- i 
haps on the greateſt part of them. The ſail- 
ors at the requeſt of M s, took up ſeveral 
dead ones that floated on the water, and theſe | 
were all bruifed and batrered by the very vio- 
lence of the ſtorm. 
The accounts of the maſter of the veſſel, 
who had been vſed to the Daniſh ſeas, where 
he obſerved they were very frequent, ſhewed 8 
them of very accurate and diſtinct knowledge, . m 1 
as to the approaching hard weather, and as to 
its degree. He tells me, they are always on wil 
thoſe ſeas informed of a growing wind byc Fi 
theſe meſſengers, that if it be flight, they only . 1 
ettle upon the water, inſtead of keeping inn e 
the air; but if harder, they never fail rotake | 
melter about the ſhip. ee bw oh 0 
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E ECT TEN ILV. 


Write to you my dear -——, from Venice, 
It is with a ſort of ſecret pride I tell you 
ſo. I congratulate myſelf that I am here, |] 
begin to feel a new joy in every thing that oc- 
curs to me. It 1s impoſſible for me to tell 
you, how much I am rejoiced that I under 
took the tour. You know I was irreſolute 
about it; I was even diſſatisfied, as my let- 
ters told you, with the firſt three or four ſta- 
ges. You have a right to know, that I ſee it 
now in another light. Upon my truth I 
would not have omitted it for half my fortune. 
But this is impertinent. 

IJ am at once charmed and aſtoniſhed with 
this place: it is one of the largeſt, and be- 
yond a doubt, it is the moſt extraordinary 
city on the Whole earth, if it may be allowed 
me to uſe that term, in ſpeaking of a place, 
which, in my mind, rather ſtands upon the 
ſea, 

I embarked early this morning at Padua in 
a hand ſome kind of boat, (a burcello is the 
term for it) and came down the Breul ſo hap- 
pily and ſwiftly, that though it is now but 
barely evening, I have had time to look a- 
bout me, and you ſee can venture to write you 
my. obſervations. Does the air of Italy in- 
ſpire me, or what is this? I never felt ſuch 
ſpirits, ſuch joy of heart before; I have an 
unextingutſhable ardour for the ſeeing every 

thing; 
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thing; I have courage to write to you, and 


think it hardly requires conſideration. 


The veſſel we came in was a very pretty 


thing in its kind : we had a large room in the 


middle, well ornamented with carvings and 


gildings. We were drawn a part of the way, 
as far as Fuſino, by a horſe; from hence to 
Venice we were towed by means of a much 


leſſer boat, a remullio, in which there were 


only {1x rowers. 

The villas belonging to the noble Vene- 
tians, which ſhewed themſelves on either hand 
as we fell down the river, gave a very beau- 
tiful proſpect: I admired all of them ; but in 
ſome the genius of Palladio diſtinguiſhed it- 
ſelf ſo obviouſly and ſo gloriouſly, even to the 
diſtant and the paſſing eye, that more than 
admiration was paid to them by mine. I re- 
verence Palladio. I have no where ſeen ſo 
much of him, as within my two laſt ſtages. 
I eſteem him vaſtly higher than I could do, 
while I was acquainted with him only in idea, 
and I ſee that when I have more opportunities 


of contemplating his works, I ſhall eſteem 


him yet more. 

They pointed out to me, as we paſſed by, 
one very noble edifice; they called it the Al- 
bero de Oro, and told me a moſt ſingular inci- 
dent in its hiſtory. It belongs to one of the 
family of the Grimani, A poſſeſſor of it, 
ſome time ago, had the itch of play (at that 
time almoſt as univerſal in Venice as it is now 
in London) that he would riſque every thing 
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for which he could find a ſtake. His fortune, 
on this principle, under went a ſtrange variety 
of changes: ſometimes he was the richeſt; 
often he was one of the pooreſt, of the Vene- 
tian nobleſſe. A bad run of luck had at one 
time ſtripped him of every thing but this pa- 
lace. When he made the ſtake of this, he 
reſerved one favourite tree: he loſt: the tree 
was worth nothing in the middle of an other 
man's garden ; he ſtaked that too againſt a 


very moderate ſum : he won: the run of for- 


tune changed from this hazard: he continued 
| . ſucceſsful till, before he got up, he found 
' himſelf poſſeſſed again of every thing that he 
had loſt, and a very conſiderable part of the 
perſonal eſtate of his antagoniſt. The tree 
yet ſtands to commemorate the accident, and 
has from it the name of Albero d*Oro, which 
is alſo continued in the whole palace. 

How I deviate into trifles! But you will 


excuſe the fulneſs of a joyous heart. I am 


for telling you all that pleaſes me in hearing. 
Venice does not ſtand upon the Continent : it 
is five miles from land, and is fituated in the 
middle of I know not how many lagunes, or 
watery ſalt marſhes. The lagunes have ori- 
ginally been marſhy grounds, but of different 
compoſition ; part of the earth has been ſoft, 
and part harder : the ſoft portion has been 
_ waſhed away by the ſea in tides and ſtorms ; 
the harder has remained in a kind of iſlands. 
T heſe have been rendered fertile by the quan- 
tities of mud and ſea weeds thrown from time 

| | 10 
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to time upon them: and on theſe little ſpecks 
of dirt in the vaſt Adriatic, ſtands Venice. 

The firſt uſe that was made of them, was 
no better than the making them ſerve for the 
ſcat of huts built by the fiſhermen of Padua, 
who employed themſelves to advantage in this 
part of the gulph. To what mean and infa- 
mous origins may the greateſt things have ow- 
ed their original. The invaſion of the Goths 
drove numbers of families from Padua, and 
other neighbouring parts of Italy, to ſecure 
themſelves on theſe little iſlands. Venice 


was then founded on ſeventy two of them, 


but it has been extended greatly ſince, and a 
large number more are taken in. There ne- 
ver was indeed ſo favourable a ſituation for ſe- 
curity againſt all kinds of enemies. Armies 


by land cannot come near them, nor have 


fleets at fea any greater advantage. The 
ſhoals are ſo numerous, and the entrance into 


the laguncs ſo intricate and difficult, that the 
city is inacceſſible; and though a very precious 


morſel, has never yet been walled or fortified, 


but, ſafe in its ſituation alone, has defied all 


attempts. It is between twelve and thirteen 
hundred years ſince this flouriſhing city was 
founded; and in the midſt of all the ravages 
of war on the Continent, and all the changes 
in places that have been the ſeats and ſubjects 
of it in that time, Venice has not only been at 
all times ſafe, but it has never been beſieged. 


They tell me, that the proſpect of this city 


from the land is a very fine one; but nothing 


Q 3 can 
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can equal the beauty of it, as one approaches 
from the ſea. The houſes are all founded on 
piles driven into the bottom; and as moſt of 
them ſtand immediately on the water, it has 
the appearance of a city riſing up out of the 
fea, and the little iſlands that are covered 
with buildings, afford the proſpect of ſo ma- 
ny floating towns, 

Venice is a conſiderable large city; its cir- 
cumference cannot be leſs than ſeven miles. 
The water every where waſhes the lower parts 
of the houſes, and the canals are all of parallel 
breadth, and all of them are defended at their 


entrance by forts, ſo that lange ſhips cannot 


come at all near; and the ſmaller inlets are 


not only defended in the ſame manner, but 


are ſo intricate, that veſſels of a proportional 
bigneſs cannot be ſteered in with tolerable 


ſafety by any but their own pilots. The la- 


gunes or canals are feparated from the ſea by 
a land bank of forty miles extent, and at five 
miles diftance from the city. Upon the 
whole, whether we conſider the city in regard 
to ſecurity or beauty, there is no one 1n the 
world that can be compared with it. 

With all this elegance on the proſpect, 
Venice is not ſo perfectly fine when one is in 
it. I have indeed ſeen but little of it yet, and 
have no right to determine of the whole; but 
it appears to me that there is not the greateſt 
regularity or form in its ſeveral parts. The 
ſtreets are very clean and delicate, but they 
are narrow and winding: che buildings, in 

8 many 
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many places at leaſt, are lofty and beautiſul. 
1 have. taken a curſory view of thoſe along 
the grand canal. This runs through the mid- 
dle of the city, and the houſes about it have 
all the appearance of palaces. The bridges, 
as you will eaſily imagine, are numerous in a 
place where the canals run through the ſtreets : 
they are built of a white ſtone, and make a 
very beautiful figure; but they are dangerous 
in a very great degree, or at leaſt they would 
be ſo to a people leſs ſober than the Venetians. 
The ſtone they are built of is hard and poliſh- 
ed; ſo that it is very ſlippery, and there are 
no rails to them, the people are aware of the 
danger, and to a proverb ad viſe one another 
to beware of four P's; a nobleman, a bridge, 
a whore, and a parſon: they have the mode- 
ſty to call the nobleſſe pantaloons: the names 
of the other three objects of caution, you 
know, are in their language, putane, prete, 
and pietra biama, alluding to the ſtone of 
which the bridges are made. 5 

I had imagined, by the name of theſe ca- 
nals, that they were of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of Holland, where, though they run 
through a ſtreet, there is always a broad ſpace 
for people to walk upon; but it is quite o- 
therwiſe: the canal reaches from one row of 
houſes to the other, and takes up the whole 
room of the ſtreet. What ſtreets there are, 
are on the little iſlands, which are quite built 
over, and theſe are, as I obſerved to you, 
narrow and diſagreeable; but they are all pa- 
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ved with the ſame white ſtone with that of the 
bridges. There is, I fancy, a good deal of 


the diſagreeable at Venice, amidſt all its beau- 


ty and ſplendor, The evening is now cool, 
and the day has not been hot, yet the canal 


in the place where I lodge ſtinks very much. 
I enquired of the people whether it always did 


ſo, and whether the others alſo ſtunk in the 


ſame manner: the anſwer was, that they 
were offenſive ſometimes, but they did not 


perceive any ſuch thing now. I find, there- 


3 8 
fore, they are indeed offenſive enough occa- 


ſionally.— Have I not wrote a great deal to 
you, for one who has hardly been two hours 
in the city. After to-morrow I ſhall be 


fraught with more; till then * * * 


LET FEN IVI, 
1 Have juſt eſcaped a danger, which I won- 


der the Venetians, who are ſufficiently ſen- 
fible of it, have not added to their four cau- 


tions; a ſtorm. It alarmed me the more, as 


I had no apprehenſion or idea of it. I was 
on the water in one of our gondolas; but in 


order to explain this to you, who, I think, 


have not been at Venice, I ought to tell you 
both what their water and their gondolas are: 


the water then, or, as they indifferently call 


it, the lagune, or lagunes (for the plural and 


ſingular number equally well exprets it) ny 


broad ſurface, but of very unequal depth ; 


part it is made up of ſhallows, in part of ca- 


nals; z thele run through the ſeveral parts of 
the 
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the general bed, and the Venetians know 


where, but it would not be eaſy for a ſtranger 
to diſtinguiſh it. Their gondola is a very 
long and a very narrow boat, with two row- 
ers, one at the head and the other at the ſtern, 
extremely expeditious, but of all water car- 
riages the leaſt qualified for bad weather. 
The whole ſurface of the lagune was cover- 
ed with theſe while I was out: I was admi- 
ring the agility and addreſs of my own and 
of the other gondoliers that paſſed us: you 
would think their veſſels unhandy, by reaſon 
of their great length, but is amaſing with 
what ſkill they ſteer clear of one another, and 
how cloſe and finely they turn the corner of a 
canal. The multitudes of theſe, all in moti— 


on at the ſame time; the glowing of the ſet- 


ting ſun on the ſurface of the water, and the 
luſtre which it gave to the buildings, were a 
kind of tranſport to me who had not feen, nor 
had indeed conceived no idea of ſuch a fieht: 
In a moment all was buſtle and confuſion : we 
were far out, and our gondoliers were {ome 
of the firſt that took the alarm. There is a 
frame of wood in the middle of the boat, co- 
vered with black bays; we were fitting in 

this, when the pleaſant looks of our rowers 
were changed into thoſe of confuſion and ter- 
ror; the tilt t, if I may fo call it, of the place 
where we fat, was thrown off in a moment, 
and they were buſtling back to the city with- 
out our bidding. We ſaw every body elle in 
tac ſame alarm, and we began to hear a whiſt- 
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Img of the wind over our heads, and ſoon af. 


ter to ſee the ſurface of the water riſe into 
large waves. While we had our eyes upon 
che reſt of the boats, they were all got into 
their places in the city; the water, from be- 
ing covered with them, was clear in a few mi- 
nutes, and we, who were farther off, found 
the effects. The ſtorm was far from violent, 


but we were in the moſt imminent danger. 


Our boatmen's terror, added not a little to 
mine. Ms is a ſtrange creature; he ſeems 


inſenſible of danger; but he acknowledges, 


he is glad we are within doors, and all well, 
You will laugh at my terrors on ſo ridicu- 
lous an occaſion ; for to you, who are not 


| here, I know it will appear ſuch. It is over, 


and I will endeavour to give you ſome better 
entertainment. When I told you the bridges 
of Venice were of white ſtone, and had no 
rails, I ſhould have excepted the Rialto, 1 
had indeed reſerved that for a particular ex- 
amination, and a particular deſcription. The 
principal canal runs in the figure of an invert- 
ed 8: belide this, there is a large canal, di- 
ſtinguiſned by the name of Regio; but this is 
ſtrait; the Others have their courſe, like the 
veins in the body, and run through all che 
ſtreets. The bridges over theſe are from 
ftreet to ſtreet, and are not in ſo ſmall a num- 
ber as five hundred: they conſiſt uſually of 
one arch, and the aſcent to them 1s by ſteps, 
The Rialto, or great bridge at Venice, is ve- 
ry different from all theſe; z 1t is thrown 8 
| the 
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the middle of the great canal: it is built of 
very fine white marble, and though ninety 
five foot in length, and over fo conſiderable 
a water, conſiſts alſo but of one arch. There 
are two rows of ſhops and ſmall houſes upon 
it, covered with lead. The Venetians are 
very proud of this ſtructure, and they have 
reaſon: they talk much of the immenſe ex- 
pence at which 1t was built, aad alledge, that 
it has its foundation on no fewer than ten 
thouſand piles of wood. 

| was led to the great landing place facing 
St. Mark's. The doge's palace, when we 
begin the ſurvey here, preſents itſelf on the 
right; and on the left are the apartments of 
the procurators of Venice, in the old Procu— 
razic, Almoſt cloſe to the water's edge, 
there ſtand two large and noble columns of 
granite ; they are diſtant from one another 
nearly the whole breadth of the piazza; they 
cannot be leſs than ſeventy foot in height. 
On the top of one of them is placed the Ve- 
netian Lion; and on the other, a faint of the 
name of Theodore, once the patron of the 
city, but long ſince degraded from that ho- 
nour. The lion is an odd beaſt; he has 
wings; the poſture is couchant ; and under 
one of his paws is an open book. Upon a 
' nearer examinination, you find he is looking 
over St, Mark's goſpel. Inthe other paw he 
has a naked ſword. The faint is in compleat 
armour. It is not eaſy to find on what foun- 
dation it was that St. Theodore obtained the 
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honour of this habit; but be that what it 
would, the dreſs has coſt him all his glory : 
The patron of the Genoeſe, the old enemies 


of Venice, is a St. George; and this Theo- 


dore had ſo much of the martial appearance 
of that dragon-killer, that it was not judged 
proper to continue him the rank or title of 
their protector. 

The cathedral of St. Mark has given me 
vaſt ſatisfaction. You are not to imagine 
, that it 1s the moſt 
compleat, or the moſt elegant edifice you 
have ever heard of; it is very far from that 
character. Ovid, in deſcribing the palace of 


the ſun, tells us that the workmanſhip excel- 
led the materials; it is not exactly ſo in St. 


Mark's at Venice: the materials are auguſt 
and elegant in the higheſt degree; but J hard- 
ly know what to ſay of the putting them to- 
gether. Its period is of the eleventh century. 
Ic was built by Greek architects, ſent for out 
of their own country for that purpoſe. It is 
neither Gothic nor regular; in ſhort it is, 


with all its ſplendor and magnificence, ne1- 


ther one thing nor another, To give you 
any tolerable idea of it, I muſt ſay that it con- 
fiſts of ſeveral of the regular parts of architec- 
ture, very irregularly and a put to- 
gether. 

The church is nearly ſquare in figure ; it is 
conſiderably high; and one great inconveni- 


ence of the forms of} it is, that it is dark. The 


columns are many of them of the Greek or- 
| der s; 
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ders; but they are not right either in the mea- 
ſures or the diſpoſition. On the front there 
are a vaſt number of ſmall pillars; in ſome 
places four or five little ones placed upon a 
large one. The roof has five domes, the 
middle one much larger than the others. 
Thoſe who have examined the Grecian 
churches ſay, there is ſome reſemblance in it 
to the contrivance and architecture of them : 
to my eye, I never ſaw ſo ſtrange a mixture 
of ſomething and nothing in any place. 
Whatever judgment may be paſſed upon 
the taſte ſeen in the outſide of the church, all 
muſt agree in allowing it magnificent to a ve- 
ry uncommon degree within. The edifice is 
totally of marble; the walls, the roof, the 
floor, are all covered with it within; and 
there can no where be met with ſuch a varie- 
ty of the ſeveral kinds of the beautiful and 
valuable marbles together. The Moſaic work 
is in vaſt. profuſion, and all of it executed 


with infinite accuracy. You know it is not a 


ſpecies of ornament for which I have any pe- 
culiar taſte; but whatever I thought of the 
art employed in the arranging the ſeveral pie- 
ces, I was in raptures with what J ſaw of na- 
ture in the different veinings of the ſtones. 
Ms was in yet greater tranſport; it was 
with great pride of heart that he pointed out 
to me in the ſeveral parts of one or other of 
theſe works, all the marbles that we read of 


as eſteemed among the antients: in one place 
he ſhewed me a plate of the Phengites, honey 


coloured, 


if 
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coloured, and as tranſparent as amber; we 
ſaw the cement through it. In another, the 

fine Parian kind juſtified all the old writers 
have faid of its luſtre, though too much for 
our Carrara, ſuppoſed the ſame, though try. 
ly known to them by the names of the Ly- 
nenſe and Troadenſe. He turned my eyes 
upon the pavement, to ſhew me the bluiſh 
gloſſy marble, which they called the Numi- 
dian. Ina part of one of the north walls he 

ointed out ſome blocks, of the black ſpark- 
2 kind they called the Lucullean. Near it, 
confounded by the modern workmen, though 
diſtinguiſhed by nature and by the more ac- 
curate eye of the antients, the dull dead black 
which they called the Chian, and the Obſidi- 
an ſtone; and at a ſmall diſtance from it, the 
deeper but gloſſier baſaltes. All theſe were 
underſtood by the modern Greeks, who built 
the edifice, as the ſame, My companion was 
very liberal of his fools and ſcoundrels to theſe 
people, and ſhewed me the characters by 
which they differed. I ſhould have been of 
the opinion of thoſe he rallied, and called 
them all the ſame ; but the differences, when 
he had explained them to me, appeared ob- 
vious enough, and abſolutely eſſential. 

His eye was carried up to a part of the 
cieling, to ſhew me the bright green marble, 
diſtinguiſhed by them under the name of the 
Lacedemonian kind. I did not imagine ther? 
was any fuch, but it appeared pure, almoſt 
tranſparent, and wholly without Yours | 
| | | lave 
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| have hardly feen a jaſper finer. Among the 
common ſquares of the pavement, he ſhew- 
ed me the green and white marble, the Au- 
guſtan and tiberian kind of the old Romans; 
and among the Moſaics of another part, he 


| ſhewed me one after another, all blended un- 


der the common name of Verde antique by 
the Cicerone, the black ophites of the anti- 
ents, ſo called from its black ſpots on a green 
ground; the white ophites, ſo denominated 
from its veins of that colour; the tephria, or 
grey ophites, of the ſame times, variegated 
with black ſpots, as the firſt; and a number 
of other diſtinct ſpecies, unnamed by them, 
and by every body elſe alſo. 

I was aſtoniſhed at the Theban marble of 
the Romans, veined with gold on purple. 
The Oriental alabaſter, tranſparent, and full 
of veins and zones like thoſe of the onyx, ex- 
plained to me what the old writers meant, who 
talked of pavements of the onyx; they call 
this marble figuratively by the name of. that 


gem, from its reſemblance. Beſide the pur- 


le and white porphyry, known univerſally 
y that name, he ſhewed me the ſeveral ſpe- 
cics in which, under an equal hardneſs, and 
with the advantage of an equal poliſh, there 
were diſcloſed veins of gold or of green, and 
ſome of a gloſſy black, that had a luſtre which 
the eye hardly bore, I was ſurprized to ſee 
among the moſt beautiful kinds, one which 
he pointed out to me as the common moor- 
ſtone of our weſtern counties: you ſee it hewn 
out 
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out into ſteps, and other parts of buildings, 


in London; but it is impoiiol- tor jou to 
conceive how bright and how lie is ell 
as ſingular it is, when pollſthed. {11 com- 
mon red granite had its place with great ſ\c- 
ceſs among the others; and with it, as in the 
other caſes, ſeveral evidently diſtinct ſpecies, 
which have not been named either by the an— 


tients or moderns, though they occur fre- 
quently in buildings, and in theſe ornaments, 


There is an air of grandeur in the ſeveral 
parts of the inſide of this building, excluſive- 


ly of the ornaments, which is greatly ſuperior 


to that without. Theſe Moſaics which we 
had been examining (for the ſeveral parts, of 


which they were compoſed) demanded a ſe— 


cond view to be taken in the whole: they 
appear extremely different in this examinati— 
on, and they are evidently of very different 
dates and periods : nothing can be more ridi- 


culous and ablurd than the old ones; but ſome 


of the more modern, which are after deſigns 
of Titian, deferve a very different character, 
They are principally ſcripture ſtories, or le- 
gends of their ſaints; but there are ſome al- 
legorical frgures whimſical enough. Among 
the reſt, I obſerved two fat lions in the water, 
and near them, two lean ones on land, The 
meaning of this was an admonition to the Ve- 


netians, whoſe enſign 1s the figure of that 


creature, that while they employ themſelves 
at fea, they ſhall be rich and powerful, but if 
they meddle at land, they will become poor 

and 
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and deſpicable. The piece which pleaſed me 
moſt of any thing I have ſeen in this kind, is 
a figure placed over the chief entrance into this 
church; it is done after a deſign of Titian's, 
and expreſſes an old man in a prieſt's habit, 
with his hands extended, and over his head 
there appears a ſingle hand in the act of bleſſ- 
ing him. There is a dignity and eaſe in this 
figure, which are very commanding. They 
have ſome ſerpentine marble pillars here of an- 


tient workmanſhip: they pretend they be- 


longed to Solomon's temple. 

But of all the antiquities preſerved here, 
and in fome other parts of Venice which I 
have already viſited, nothing has affected me 


with greater contempt for the pretences of 


prieſtly knowledge, than the madonas of St. 
Luke's painting: they have one of them in 
this church, which they ſhew in a frame, co- 
vered with glaſs, and only at a reſpectful di- 
ſtance. The expreſſion (for it is that they 
uſe) 1s not without its meaning. To pre- 
| ſerve that reſpect that is paid to them, they 
| muſt not be ſeen any nearer: they are unluc- 
{ kily painted in oil, a thing that was not in 
cuſtom quite ſo early as the days of that 
evangeliſt, Upon the whole, if we allowed 
theſe pictures to be genuine, all we ſhould 
learn from them would be, that St. Luke 


was a very bad painter, or the lady not a ve- 


ry great beauty, They ſeem to pick up the 


dirtieſt and oldeſt Madona's they can find, 


and when they have properly framed and 
> „ glazed 
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glazed them, give them the name of the fait, 
to enhance their value. 
Whatever contempt the judicious eye muſt 


treat theſe pretended antiquities with, there 


are ſome others about the ſame church, for 
which all his praiſe will be too little. I know 
you have not ſeen Venice. I do not know 
'e heard of the four antique 
horles there: they are the greateſt remain of 
the antique ſtatuary that I have ſeen, or ex- 
pect to ſee, of their kind: they are of braſs 
gilt; the guilding is as old as the figures; 
there 1s bur little of it now to be ſeen in any 


degree of ſplendor, the reſt is greeniſh or 


blackiſh, as it is more or leſs ruſted. There 
1s a knowledge and accuracy in the deſign of 


of them that aſtoniſhes one: the execution is 


without a blemiſh; they are ſuppoſed to be 
the workmanſhip of the immortal Lyſippus: 


they ſtand over the middle gate, and there is 
an air of nature, and of fire in them, that a- 


mazes even the moſt ignorant obſervers. 
They were brought to Venice in 1201, from 
the plunder of Conſtantinople. Morice Zeno, 
firſt Podeſta of the Republick, ſent them to 


Venice four years after. They were orig! 


nally placed on Nero's Circus; Conſtantine 
removed them, among other things of inf: 
nite value, and almoſt infinite in number, to 
Conſtantinople, when he removed the ſeat of 


empire thither. The Venetians ſufficient! 


know their value, and ſo do others. It 15 3 
remarkable tranſaction, that Francis 9275 
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„ 
ord of Padua, who lorded it over Venice too, 
it the time of that city's troubles with Genoa, 
once had the boldneſs to demand theſe horſes, 
fore he would admit the embaſſadors ſhould 
be received at his court. How ſtrange are 


the viciſſitudes of human fortune! this was 


that Francis, afterwards put to death by the 
Venetians, in Violation of the word of ho- 


nour given by their general, and not at all to 


their own credit, But I ramble from my 
purpoſe. The gates of St. Mark's are brals, 
and anſwer to the ſuperb materials and work 


within. Nothing, however, aſtoniſhed me 


more than the pavement of the dome: we 
diſcovered it by an accident; the people who 
ſhew the church, paſs it over ſlightly, but it 


is, at leaſt, of a piece with all the reſt in 


pomp; it is ſo dirty, that had not M——s 
peeped very cloſely upon it in his examina- 
tion of the marbles, we had not regarded it : 
But what was my aſtoniſhment, to ſee, that 
we were treading upon an aſſemblage, not on- 
ly of antique marbles of the moſt ſuperb 
kinds, but of Jaſpers, and the true Lapis La- 
zuli; there are many ſingle pieces of theſe 


valuable ſtones in this pavement, that would 
be, at this time, eſteemed at a vaſt rate; no- 
taing ever ſurprized me equally to the neglect 


in which fo ſtrange a profuſion of pomp and 
expence is left to be forgotten. The mate- 
rials are not all that is to be admired in this 
Pavement : the workmanſhip, whatever may 
be ſaid by people of the more delicate taſte, 

as 
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as to the propriety and guſto, is laboured i The. 


a degree meriting the value of ſuch mater, that 
as thoſe on which it has been employed Con 
The ſtones of which this old Pavement i is, br 

realure 


compoled, are not laid in ſquares, they 3 
cut in form for various figures, in which they 


- 


are laid out, and together make repreſent. 


wi 


tions of ſeveral things that have an odd ab 
pearance ; and as thoſe who would add to ti 


lark's 
re a NL 
up, W 


In tl 


veneration in which it is held among the hurch, 
caurchmen, would perſuade us of a mytlicn ome of 
meaning. They have a tradition, that it jg Here ar 
the work of a perſon who had the gift of pro- the | 
phecy: they call him Abbot Joachim, and nough 
they ſay that he choſe this myſtical way d Sene 
delivering his predictions, and that there i; here v 
not any figure, or aſſemblage of figures, which dr 0 

t 18 0 


do not relate to ſomething that has ſince, or 


that will hereafter happen. However this prarne] 
may be, this pavement joins with every thing 1 ric 
ell us, 


elſe one ſees, in countenancing the aſſertion, 


that the Venetians had determined this fhouls Mai" 


be the fineſt church in the world; they have Tis 
done their part towards it: expence has not pnd 
been ſpared, nor have materials of the mot Ne, 
coſtly kind been wanting. One laments, that N ll fe 
with all theſe, taſte is ſo requiſite : that the JI” 
want of this ſingle circumſtance, ſhould have Ma he 
rendered the whole profuſion, and all the cart ind th 
of collecting, fruitleſs. It is certain, that St. le be 
Mark's ſhews as many fine things as an 18 
church in Italy, but none ever dreamed 0 25 


calling it the fineſt church there. 
„„ The 
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The expence of the ſtructure has not been 
that has tended to enrich it; the plunder 
Conſtantinople by the Franks and Veneti- 
is, brought home an infinite quantity of 
--1{ure, and of curioſities, of which St. 
lark's has had the greateſt ſhare. There 
re a number of vaſes of glorious workman- 
ip, which they owe to that expedition. 

In the ſpace between the facade and the 
hurch, there are a multitude of monuments, 
ome of them very elegant; and beſide theſe, 
here are innumerable ſculptures and moſaicks 

the porticoes, ſome of them contemptible 
nough, but others that are fine. I am not, 

general, fond of ſhew, but, I muſt confeſs, 
here was ſomething in the pall of the great 
tar in this church that ſtruck me ſtrangely: 
t is of maſſy gold, inlaid with jewels, and 
namelled with ſeveral ſcripture ſtories; it is 
he richeſt thing Italy has to boaſt, and they 
ell us, was near a hundred and fifty years in 
making. | | 


There are pictures by Titian, not a few, 


Ind moſt of them the higheſt finiſhed that 
dave come from his hand, but they are not 
rell ſeen; there never was a building in which 


he windows were worſe diſpoſed. Old Pal- 


Ma has alſo ſome remains preſerved here, 
ind there are ſome of Tintoret's, eſteemed 
he beſt that have come from his pencil. The 
ubject of the Moſaicks of the roof, is the life 
St. Mark the evangeliſt, patron of Venice. 
They are well executed, and if they wanted 

in 
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in this particular, would be worthy notice 
merely on the account of the materials. 
They preſerve the remains of that yr 
here with great veneration ; but of all the he 
ly relicks I have met with, ſcarce any has « 
ven me ſo much entertainment, as a piece 0 


a common ſtone preſerved here. It wa 

_ preſent from Michael Pallelogus, and his em 
preſs Irene, fo ſay the words of an antient 
Greek inſciption preſerved with it, and ws 
the very rock out of which Moſes produce: 


water in the deſart by a ſtroke of his ward. 
We were ſhewn a multitude of other reliquey 
in the treaſury, by people poſſeſſed with 

ſtrange veneration for them, and poſſeſſed al 
ſo, as I have obſerved in all other caſes, wit 
the ſtrange infatuation of not ſeeing, that thoi 


to whom they ſhew them, ſhare none of thei 
tranſports. I mentioned the Abbot Joachim 
a prophetick deſigner of events. They then 


ed us on the door of the treaſury, the por 
traits of St. Dominick and St. Francis, as li 
as if done from their faces by the moſt ab! 


limner, yet, as they aſſured us, executed bi 
this prophetick ſpirit, many years before tei 
were born. There are a multitude of vi 


valuable antiques preſerved within; but tl: 


greateſt treaſure, according to their own e 
mation, is their goſpel of St. Mark, writ". 
as they ſay, by his own hand. I ſaw it, bu 
this, as all the other great curioſities, is ſhevni 


in a very reſerved manner to ſtrangers. [: 
was barely opened, and that at a great di- 


ſtance. 
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tance. The letters ſeem almoſt entirely de- 
cayed, and the paper is worn to the thinnels 
of a cobweb. I do not know with what judg- 
ment they uſe all this caution in this particu- 
lar reſpect, but in moſt others it is the pru- | 
denteſt ſtep in the world, for nothing but di- 4 
ſtance and darknels could prevent thoſe who 1 
do not view them with eyes of enthuliaim, {7 
from diſcovering them to be counterfeits. j 
The library is a very noble ſight. The 

diſpoſition of the fabrick is elegant and pro- 

per, and the paintings and ſtatues are all good : n 
the manuſcripts in the Greek and Eaſtern lan- FLO 
guages are numerous and valuable. In an l 

adjoining chamber there are a great number Bay's 
of antiques, a legacy from a patriarch of A- N 
quileia, of the Grimani family. There have 1 
been conſiderable additions to it ſince, but 1 
theſe are the capital things. There is a Ga- 
nymede in the talons of the Eagle, an ineſti- 
mable piece of workmanſhip. I do not know 


upon the whole, that J have ever met with 418 
greater pleaſure in the examining a collection 11 
of this kind. on 0 
TFT BO | 

| Ik: 1000 

HE Lombard architecture has ſome- N 


thing extremely ſingular in it: it ſeems l 
to have borrowed from the Mooriſh and A- Wh 
rabeſque, what gives it this ſingularity. I 1 
have ſtared at this in ſeveral builings that! 119 
have lately ſeen, and would have deſcribed it 11 
to you, if I had perfectly known how to do e 
| it. _ 
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it. The Doge's palace is generally called: 
Gothic ſtructure, but it is more truly in the 
Lombard ſtile. There is nothing promiſing 
in the outſide, but within there is a great deal 
of taſte, as well as of magnificence. In the 
Inner Court there are three ſtatues of the na- 
tural dimenſions, two of them are of Adam 
and Eve; and at the foot of the great ſtairs 
there are two Coloſſal figures, they are of 
Mars and Neptune: there is merit enough in 
them to give you curioſity to enquire who was 
the ſculptor. The name is Sanſovino, but! 
do not think equal to ſome of his works. 
The great council chamber 1s decorated 
with the pictures of all the Doges, except one. 
I was curious to know the meaning of a plain 
black board being placed in the ſtead of that, 
but on a nearer view there appeared an in- 
ſcription which explained it. This was left 
for the place of Charles the firſt of Venice. 


The words declared that it ſhould have been 
filled with the portrait of Falieri, who was 


beheaded 1n the firſt year of his adminiſtra- 
tion. 

Venice has been always famous for diſco- 
vering plots, but one is ſuſpicious, among 


the ſtories of ſo many, that ſome may have 


been made by the diſcoverers. Who can 


conceive, that a poor old creature of eighty- 
one, juſt advanced to the princely dignity, 


ſhould conſpire the deſtruction of the ſtate? 
yet, certain it is, that the diſcovery of one of 
the molt famous conſpiracies, is that of this 


ol 
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of Falieri, who having demanded juſtice of 
the ſenate, for a rape committed on his own 
lady by Michael Steno, was accuſed of ha- 
ving laid a plot for deſtroying the chief of the 
nobility, and enſlaving the people; and was 
executed the ſame day, on the confeſſion of an 
accomplice. He ſuffered juſt on the ſpot, 
where but ſo very ſhort a time before, he 
had been crowned. 

The chambers before the Senate- room are 
nobly furniſned with paintings, all of them by 

the greateſt hands, and all of them in cha- 
racter. The audience given to a Perſian am- 
baſſador is a very fine piece. But I was in 
raptures with the ſingle figure of the Doge 
Griman!, by Titian, He is repreſented in 
complete armour, praying to St. Mark. 1 


have ſeen no piece of Titian's equal to this. 


Paul Veroneſe has been almoſt equally happy 
in a ſimilar ſubject, The great Sebaſtian 
Venier, whom they uſed to ſtile the terror of 
the Turks, is repreſented on his knees before 
the virgin, The blended greatneſs and hu- 
mility in this figure, are amazingly fine and 
expreſſive, The poſſeſſors of this valuable 
picture, have teſtified their reſpect, as well 
for the painting as the ſubject, by placing it 
directly over the throne in the Senate-room. 


The Arſenal at Venice is a glorious ſight, 


It is not leſs than three miles in circumference, 
It is the moſt amazing magazine, both for 
ſea and land ſervice that I have ever ſeen. It 
is ſituated at the extremity of the city, that 

Vol. I. R | lies 
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lies neareſt the ſea, and ſurrounded with z 
wall. There are within this three large re- 
ſervoirs, that have communication with one 


another, and all with the ſea. Theſe have 


workhouſes all along their ſides, and about 
them every way are the manufactures of 
ropes, arms, and other implements and uten- 
{ils in the ſervice of a fleet or camp, and ma- 
gazines of the ſeveral materials, that ſeem in- 
exhauſtible. 

The Amciaglio laſt ſhewed us the amazing 
quantity of great and ſmall arms, preſerved 
in that perfect order, which keeps them al- 
ways ready for inſtantaneous ſervice. It was 
a very glorious ſight. This is the officer who 


has the honour of commanding the Bucentaur 
on the annual marriage of the Doge to the 


Adriatick: it is a ſingular thing in his office, 
that he is obliged to engage at the peril of his 
head, that no ſtorm ſhall diſturb the Adria- 
tick on that day. This 1s an oath regularly 
taken; but the ſolemnity is on Aſcention- 
day, and it is a calm ſeaſon. The convent 
of St. George is one of the nobleſt and moſt 
elegant ſtructures in all Italy; it is built on a 
plan of Palladio's: it has been a religious 
houſe of very early ſtanding; ſome of the 
Doges have retired to it, and particularly Pe- 
ter Ziani, who after having ſet fire to it, and 
deſtroyed many of the religious in it, in ven- 
peance for a ſon being killed by a dog belong- 


ing to the place, rebuilt it, and throwing off 


the 
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che purple, retired to it, and added greatly to 


its extent and poſſeſſions. | 
The church is full of noble monuments : 

the fathers ſhew the reliques of St. Stephen, 

the firſt Chriſtian martyr, which they hold 


ineſtimable. I was more pleaſed with a ſin- 


gularity in one of the tombs, than with almoſt 


any thing I ſaw there. In the marble with 
which the Mauſoleum of the Moroſini family 


are commemorated, there are ſome accidental 
veins Which carry a ſtrange reſemblance to 
certain animals and vegetables, perfectly the 
effect of accident, but ſo like that it extreme- 
ly ſurprizes one. In the choir there is alſo a 
ſtrange piece of curioſity, a carving in walnut 


tree, the whole life of St. Benedict. It was 


executed by a youth of Dutch extraction. 
One of the fineſt paintings J have ſeen is 
Paola's marriage of Cana. It is in the Re- 
fectory. You know that painter took ſanctu- 
ary at Venice, on occaſion of an unhappy ac- 


cident; it was during this time that he paint- 


ed this picture. What will you ſay to hear, 
that the price paid for doing one of the fineſt 
pictures in the world, was about an Engliſh 
ſhilling a day, and his victuals? | 


The martyrdom of St. Stephen, and St. 


George killing the dragon, are alſo noble pie- 
ces, prelerved here; they are by Tintoret. 
The cieling of the library is finely painted, 
and the ſubjects properly choſen. The whole 
houſe, indeed, is one of the moſt pompous 
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and elegant, as well as of the richeſt places 


I have ſcen, or that I expect to ſee. 


LETTER LVIII. 


T Venice one hardly ſees the face of a 
woman that one may not have if one 

has a mind to 1t. You are not to ſuppoſe from 
this, that all the Venetian women are whores, 
but whoresare the only women at Venice,who 
ſuffer one to ſee their faces. One ſees whole 
companies of theſe at their doors and win- 
dows, painted and decorated to invite their 
cuſtomers; but it 1s a very unſafe traffic, 


There is no making a miſtake about theſe la- 


dies. I remember a young fellow of our 


acquaintance once picked up the duchels of 
** * for a common proſtitute, at one of 


the public places, but here there 1s no poſſi- 


| bility of ſuch an error. In England, if I 


miſtake not, the common women affect to 


_ dreſs like the people of faſhion, and the people 


of faſhion have too much complaiſance not 


to return the compliment by drefling like 


them; ſo that it is not only the ducheſs I have 
mentioned, whom one might miſtake for one 
of them, nor, I think, is Fanny (does ſhe 


yet live and ſhine?) the only one of her fra- 


ternity that one may take, at an oratorio, fora 
ducheſs. In Venice the women of this ſtamp 


wear the gaudieſt colours, and ſhew their 


necks to a great depth; on the contrary, all 
the women of virtue go covered up with a 
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ſee the way, and they are all habited in black: 
they are not behind-hand with the others, I 
am told, in the uſe of waſhes and paint, no 
one can hardly ſay to what purpoſe. At church 
nobody ſees their faces, and in the gondolas 
they are covered up. The young ones are 
put very early into monaſteries, and are either 
taken out to be married, or take the veil 
without any farther INNS. with the 
world. 

think in England we are getting apace 
into the making marriage a mere bargain: in 
Venice they have reduced it abſolutely to that 
ſituation, and, I think, they have a merit 
much greater than we can boaſt, in the con- 
feſſing it. They do not pretend to any matter. 
of choice or affection between the huſband 
and the wife. The bride does not fee the 
bridegroom till he is to be made fo, The 
parents make the match, and they take care 
It ſhali be a rich one: after this, if he chance 
to like his wife, there is no harm done; if 
not, it is juſt as eaſy or: both parts. What 
is the lady's relief, indeed I know not; but 
the huſband keeps his courtezan, and cuſtom 
has taught the wife to acquieſce in it; often 
they are very well acquainted. 

It is not only the married men at Venice 
who have theſe private courtezans; the boys 
are allowed them by their parents: a father, 
or even a good conſiderate lady mother, will 
provide for her ſon as ſoon as he diſcovers any 
inclination that way : the bargain is made with 

r ſome 
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tome poor neighbour, and an innocent daugh- 
ter is purchaſed at a certain price, and at a 
ſtipulated allowance: the young men of fa- 
Mion, all of them, have theſe, and thoſe 
whole fortunes will not allow it, join two, 
three, or four together in the purchaſe, and 
the expence of the ſupport: the girl is kept 


as long as ſhe is liked, or till the perſon mar- 


Ties, and then ſhe ſinks into one of the com- 
mon claſs, and paints and drefles as they do. 
You would imagine, from this, that the 
ſtate of love here, tho' very favourable to 
the men, 1s limited in a very narrow verge 
with regard to the ladies; but that does not 
ſeem abſolutely to be the caſe, The maſque- 
rades here are things of which 1t 1s not im- 
poſſible they may make their uſes. After to- 
morrow 1s one of their public rejoicing days, 


and I ſhall have an opportunity of giving 


you ſome more diſtin& account of their in- 
triguing; at leaſt I ſuſpect their frequent 
meetings of this ſort are not without deſign; 
but what is ſuſpicion ſhall be certainty before 
I write, MS» 


LETT 1 ER LAX. 

Had ſet the maſquerading of a private day 
but low in my eſteem, in compariſon of 
that during the carnival; but I am at ſuch a 
diſtance in point of time from that, it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould ſee it. I ſhall be in a very 
different part of the world by Chriſtmas, 1 

have ſen only one of their lefler rendezvous's 
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of this kind; but I have enough. If the 
maſqueraders of the carnival afford more li- 
berties than that from which I have returned, 
the maſquerades of the carnival are madneſs. 
Theſe meetings are not, as with us, of a few 
people, and at a particular place: the whole 
city is in maſque, and in many places there is 
no paſſing for crouds. I do not know that 
they make any uſe of of theſe meetings for 


the intent I imagined z there hardly ſeems to 


be room for ſcheming or intriguing ;z all is 

madneſs: I will not deny but there is mirth 
and jollity, but ſo much folly and irregularity 
I never met with, 5 

There is one circumſtance, however, in 
which they are vaſtly better than our maſque- 


rades, which ſeem but a paltry copy of them. 


They put on a new form of mind with their 
new habit, and nothing remains of their ori- 


ginal gravity, reſerve or ſtatelineſs: in Eng- 


land we can, at all times, diſtinguiſh the people 
of great rank at a maſquerade ; nothing is ſo 


common as to ſee a ſtately ſtalking awkward 
thing of faſhion parading in one part of the 
room, or two or three of the ſame reſerved 
appearance aſſembled in another, and nobod 

preſuming to ſpeak to them. Theſe people 
deny themſelves the pleaſure of a maſquerade, 
and prevent others from having it in that per- 
fection on which its whole ſpirit depends; but 
this is not the caſe at Venice: no people on 
earth are more jealous of their honour, or 
more proud of their rank than the Venetians on 
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all other occaſions ; but at a maſquerade it is 
forgot; every thing is upon the level. The 
habit of the nobleman, with them, is like that 
of the domino with us, or rather, I ſhould 
ſay, like what that of the domino was with 
us, for now half the people in the place wear 
them. It is the dreſs that a perſon puts on 
who has a mind to be an idle ſpectator ; but 
then, as it is not reſerved to the nobleſſe, but 
every man wears it who has a mind to be idle, 
no particular reſpect is paid to it, nor docs 
any one gueſs, that any particular perſon whom 
he meets in it, has a right to reſpect baretaceg, 


There is another circumſtance in which 


their maſquerades alſo entirely take the ſupe- 
riority over ours: the characters are vaſtly 
more numerous than in ours, and every man 
acts up to that which he aſſumes : if you {peak 
to a harlequin, you find him as whimſical as 
a Frenchman, and as full of blunders as an 
Iriſhman : the lawyer 1s a diſputant, and the 
phyſician a pedant. There is a great deal of 
ſpirit in the diſcourſe : thoſe who are not qua- 
lified to ſupport it properly, decline it, but 


even that with ſome excuſe in character, 


Whenever you meet with one who will talk, 
you are ſure to be entertained. I have heard 


more wit in this day of jubilee, than I ever 


met with in a week, either here or in any other 
place. It is odd to fee ſo grave a people as 
the Venetians naturally are, become alert and 
ſpirited immediately on hiding their faces 


but it is ſo. One ſees ſomething like this juſt 
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at the entering one of our own maſquerades, 
but that ſort of pleaſantry and jollity, which 
goes off after a few minutes with us, laſts with 
them throughout the time. 

Their operas, comedies, and other public 
diverſions, are all in their ſplendor alſo at 
theſe maſquerade times. I have heard ſome 
exquiſite muſic at one of them, but to me 
there 1s ſomething of eaſe and nature in the 
Gondoliers ſinging, that has a charm beyond 

it, or beyond any thing. You will under- 
ſtand me, and perhaps agree with me, when 
you recollect the Scotch airs of our own coun- 
try, and the Ellen a Roon of the Iriſh : they 
ſeem native, and there is a grace and eaſe in 


them, the defect of which cannot be ſupplied 


by any thing adventitious. Nothing can be 
ſo contemptible as the comedies here. Their 
Doctor, their old Rich Culley, their Harle- 
quin and their Sharper are ſtanding characters, 
and they ſpeak much the ſame ſtuff, be the 
play what it will: for the reſt, it is well that 
people ſaw the play I was preſent at in maſks, 
for it would not have been eaſy for the wo- 
men to have ſtood it barefaced : ſuch a heap 
of dirty and unmeaning oblcenity I never 
heard or met with on any occaſion. | 


If I had been tired with the ſameneſs of 
what I had ſeen abroad, the diverſions within 


doors did not at all relieve me from the diſ- 
guſt, There was ſtil leis to be done at theſe 
Entertainments, people paying too much at- 
tention to thein to take much notice of one 
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another. I had by no means found my ex- 
pectations of intrigue and raillery anſwered 
abroad or here, but I had not yet ſeen all. 
Some people who were over me at the play, 
talked of going to a ridotto. I expected it 
would have been neceſſary to change my dreſs, 
but I followed them, and found they entered 
as they were. The ridottos in Venice are 
gaming houſes: people make thoſe in Eng- 


land fo, but it is the ſcheme and intent here, 


and they do 1t without pulling off the maſk, 
J found we were in the houſe of ſome noble- 
man. A perſon of faſhion kept the bank, 
and I followed my companions up to it, and 
played. I was not ſuffered to loſe a great 
deal, for the maſter of the ceremonies dif- 
miſſed us a few minutes after I joined the party, 


This is a privilege they take when they think 
proper, and you generally ſee every face diſ- 
contented but their own. I do not know how 


they manage it, but themſelves ſeem almoſt 
the only people who are winners. 
While I was at the table I obſerved, among 


the croud that were about me, a young fellow 
of ſpirit addreſſing and teazing a woman who 


ſeemed a very agreeable one, and who only 
ſeemed out of humour with him, for ſhe did 
not chuſe to avoid him. The moment I 


broke up I ſaw two or three more ſuch par- 
ties: I began to diſcover, that theſe were the 
places of that intrigue which I had looked 
For in vain, but that becauſe I had looked for 
it under wrong circumſtances, I kept my 
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eye upon the women till I ſingled out one of 


a charming figure and great ſprightlineſs. I 
put on a French freedom, and threw myſelf 
into her company. She rallied me very pret- 
tily, but ſhe received me: ſhe heard me. ſay 
all the ſoft, and ſome of the warm words that 
a ſpirit of intrigue could dictate : ſhe laughed 
at me, but ſtill ſhe heard me. I waited on 


her to the place of ſweetmeats; I courted, 1 


complimented, and ] intreated in the beſt lan- 
guage | was maſter of, and I began to be not 


utterly without hopes of ſucceeding : I was 


very earneſt for an appointment, and was not 
without expectation of it, when Ms, who 
would not let me go alone to a place of this 
kind, as he had no taſte of reliſh for it him- 
ſelf, came up to me with great diſtreſs and 
terror of countenance, to tell me that this 


was a woman of the firſt iaſhion, whole hul- - 


band was preſent, and who was, at this time, 


watched by a couple of bravoes, who would 


murder me the inſtant they found an oppor- 
tunity. I was laughing when M pointed 
to the author of his information, a perion in 
a gentee] habit in that part of the room where 


he had been ſtanding, and the perſon bowed. 


by way of aſſent. I left the lady for a mo- 
ment to hear the reality of this, and was ſo 
thoroughly convinced of it, that I thanked 
my unknown friend with great ſincerity, and 
retu ned to her no more, I couid diſtinguiſh 
by her manner, that ſhe was diſſatisfied with 
loling me; ſhe made ſome toleravly tree at- 
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tempts to get me back, but in vain, Fthank. 
ed my ſtars for my eſcape : but what do you 
imagine was the truth of the caſe? Hum- 
bugging 1s as much a cuſtom in Venice as it 
is in London: I had only hunted down the 
game for another, I ſaw my excellent good 


friend take my place with the lady; and | 


now find his admonition was only a Mohawk 
ſtory to get her away from me. The race of 
bravoes and aſſaſſins has been many years ex- 
tin& at Venice, and the whole was a ſcheme 
of an idle and amorous Italian, to get a woman 
who was in a humour to intrigue to Change 
her object. I was fairly taken in, and was 
the only perſon who had occaſion to be out of 


humour, My miſtreſs had her gallant ; and, 


if I am rightly informed of the character of 
the Venetian ladies, that is all that was necel- 


fary ; one gallant does as well as another, 


Poor M s confeſſes great indignation at 
having been made the dupe to ſuch an enter. 

priſe, He was very happy in the opinion of 
having returned me the obligation of ſaving 
a life; but his indignation is not leſs than his 
Joy was at the firſt, He has made me very 
merry with his curſes upon all whores, intrigues 
and liars; but he adviſes me very honeſtly to 
avoid a ſcrape of this kind for the future, for 


the next may be real. "#0 


LETTER IX. 


12 grown extremely pleaſed with water 


carriage. A bark has carried me along 
bs the 
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the pleaſanteſt ſcene imaginable to Ferrara, 
1 do not know whether the heat does not 
add to the pleaſure one has in this kind of 
conveyance, under the reflexion of the diſ- 
advantages that would attend any other, I 
have no great joy in Ferrara; it ſeems a deſo- 
late place. I thought Padua but very ill in- 
habited; but the waſte ſtreet in Padua is bet- 
ter than the beſt I have yet ſeen in Ferrara. 
The pope is not a good maſter: while it was 
under the command of the dukes of Ferrara, 
princes of the houſe of Eſte, there was not, 


they tell me, a more flouriſhing city in Italy; 


but there is a ſtrange change in the face of 
affairs ſince the change of the poſſeſſor; more 
depends on this than one would! imagine. The 


country about Ferrara is richer from nature, 


than any part of Italy that J have yet ſeen ; 
but no body thinks it worth while to culti- 


vate it, The city is large and handfome, and 


well ſituated, but no body cares to live in it. 
This 1s the preſent ſtate of it, and there is no 
viſible cauſe for it but that which I have aſ- 
ſigned; a cauſe better underſtood, perhaps, 
under the popiſh government than out of it. 
Though the ſtreets of Ferrara are thinly in- 
habited, "there do not want objects for the 
ſtranger” s curioſity. The great ſtreet is a ve- 
ry broad and pompous one, and at the end 
of it one ſees a little tower where they keep 
guard; it is not particular in any thing but 
from its ſituation 3 it has a very good effect. 
There! is a ſtreet of as large extent and regu- 
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lar buildings that croſſes this; the views are 
elegant, and there is no body to interrupt the 


view of them: I never ſaw a ſcene of ſuch 


deſolation. You will recolle& the difference 
between the Strand in church-time on a Sun. 
day, and the Strand on any other day of the 
week; but the difference is leſs than between 
the appearance of the ſtreets of Ferrara, and 
thoſe of any other place you have ſcen. 

The churches are not ſo much ornamented 


as is generally the caſe in thoſe of Italy; but 


they have that which is worth ſeeing : the 
dome is a good building: over-againſt it ! 


was ſtopped to ſee two ſtatues, and peruſed 


them with great pleaſure ; they are equeſtrian 
ones, and are of bronze: they commemorate 
two men of quality of the Ferrareſe family, 
one of whom 1s called in the inſcription, ter 
pacis auctor. The church of St. Maria in 


Vado is a good one, and I was greatly pleated 
with the paintings in it; the more fo, as ad- 


ditionally to their merit, they had the ſiugu- 
larity of being by hands we are little acqua.nt- 
ed with. There is in particular a lar:;e history 
by Carpacio, painted in 1508, ard in a very 


beautiful manner. In the church of St. Fran- 
ceſco we were ſhewna chapel. painted in freſ- 


co, in 1524, by Benuvento de Garofalo, | 
ſhould have taken it for Ge of Raphael's, 
One would call it one of his; there is ſo much 
of his ſpirit and manner in it, that the miſ- 
take almoſt does honour to the perſon who 
makes it. Bowen, a name one ſcarce hears 4s 
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has immortaliſed himſelf by a painting in the 
ſame church, a miracle of St. Anthony of 
Padua. It is pity but the ſubject were worthy 
the execution, The ſtory is a miſer dying: 
his heart was found among his money : the 
faint puts the heart in its place again, and re- 


ſtores the man to life. It were good natured 


to ſuppoſe theſe repreſentations allegorical ; 
but the mob would murder the man who 
ſhould preſume to doubt that they were rea]. 
The prieſts do not believe any thing of theſe 
abſurdities : they have ſometimes been ſo free 
to confeſs it was to deceive the vulgar, and 


that it anſwered a good end, in keeping up 


their ſpirit of devotion : but they ſeemto for- 


get the admonition of St, Paul, That men 


are not to do evil that good may come of it.“ 
In the Scula della Madona della Circumci- 
ſione, ſo called from a picture there by Lewis 
Carrachi, I had the greateſt pleaſure; it was 
in ſtudying this famous piece. There are 
ſome others very worthy notice ; but this ex- 
ceeds, I think, all I have ſeen by the ſame 
hand, 
The Palace of Diamonds was ſo ſounding 
a name, that not intending to ſtay any great 
time in this deſolate city, I hurried over tome 
things very worthy a longer attention, in or- 


der to get at it. It has its name, not from 


any thing that I had imagined, or that you 
naturally would imagine from the import of 


ſo ſounding a word: there is a fort of ruſtic 
on the outhide, in which the ſeveral ſtones. 


1 project 


notice. * * 4 


now ſhudder at the recollection. A poor 


had as much title to, and to which it would 
have been eaſy to have condemned me, 


his own as any other, has generally, I believe 
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project in the manner of diamonds : this has 
given it the title. Within it is not worth 


LETTER LXE 
E FORE I mention to you any thing 
that regards this place, let me tel 
you of an incident at the laſt, which J have 
eſcaped by accident, and which makes me 


Swiſs is Juſt arrived here with a diſlocated 
thoulder, and in a miſerable condition in the 
other. He has ſuffered a diſcipline which I 


It is a cuſtom in the towns of France and 
Italy, togive in one's name to the goveraor, 
It is a piece of troubleſome impertinence, and 
one generally gives in a wrong one. I have 
in moſt places made uſe of yours. M——5, 
who is as well covered from curioſity under 


always, uſed it. He would have eſcaped, 
ther-fore, a very horrible accident, under 
which I know not how it happened that! did 
not fall at Ferra a. The giving in one's 
name is a matter of mere ceremony, an] the 
formalitics that follow it are not regarded. 
We had a permiſſion to ſtay ten days at Fer- 
rara; but not intending any ſtay at all, we 


had never looked into it, otherwiſe it ſeems Fa 
we ſhould have ſeen the order. The poor m 
Swiſs had, according to the common cultom y 


in 
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in other places, alſo given in a wrong name, 
and had as little knowledge of a regard to the 
matter of the permiſſion as we. In his pa- 
pers, which he had laid in his window, there 
appeared a commiſſion for ſome trifling at- 
fair, with a name expreſſed in it different from 
that which he had given in as being his. The 
perſon who had made the diſcovery, read 
over the governor's permit to him, the form 


of which expreſſed, that if any perſon ſhould 


give in a falſe name he ſhould pay fifty crowns, 


and have three jerks of the cord. Far from 
being poſſeſſed of the fifty crowns, the poor 
devil had not the five for which the accuſer 
promiſed to drop his evidence, and ſmother 
the matter, He was had before the gover- 
nor; the fact was proved, and the not being 
able to pay the five, added to the ſeverity of 
the puniſhment. His arms were drawn be- 
hind him, and a pully faſtened to his wriſts ; 
he was then drawn up by a cord to the height 
of twenty-five foot, and let down again, and 
ſtopped witha jerk. This was repeated three 
times, and then the poor creature ſuffered to 


go about his buſineſs. There is ſomething in 


the wanton cruelty of this, that ſhocks one. 
1 have eſcaped, without deſerving that good 
fortune any more than the Swiſs, and I have 
made him a preſent of what would have been 
my fine, which to people of fortune is fifty 


crowns extraordinary in place of the puniſh- 


ment. But the ſtorm is paſt, and I write to 
you from port. I write from Ravenna, once 
" 8 a port, 
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a port, in another ſenſe of the word, but now 


no more ſo, nor carrying the marks that it 
ever was. 


We have heard much of the en. 
croachments of the ſea in ſome parts, and of 
the increaſe of the land in others; but I know 
no where that one ſees it more diſtinctly and 
perfectly than here. Would it not ſurpriſe 


you to think of one's coming to a fam 


port by land, from an impoſſibility of getting 
at it any other way? But this is the caſe, A 
branch of the Po brought us to Alberto, with: 
in ten miles of this place; the reſt we were 
obliged to ride, and that diſagreeably enough, 
through an Engliſh rather than Italian country 


in appearance, at leaſt nature has left it ſuch, 


It is all rich to a great degree, but miſerably 
uncultivated. I ſmiled, as we approached 
Ravenna, to hear an obſervation of my friend 
M: he is fond, in the greateſt degree, 
of ſhewing his diſcernment; and he took oc- 
caſion to tell me, that he knew this land to 
have been once overflowed by the ſea, by the 


plants which grew on it. 


It is not only, ſaid he, the abſolute inha- 


bitants of ſalt water that mark the places where 


it comes: its influence reaches many miles 
within the land, and diſcloſes itſelf in others; 
and there never fail to be marks of its having 


covered a ſpot, though now dry, in the pecu- 


lar vegetables which nature produces on it.“ 
He proceeded to tell me, that he found the 
influence of the ſalt water in our own country 
always reached four or five miles, and ſhewed 
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elf in the plants which grew in that extent, 
as well on the higheſt hills, as in the level 
ground: In Effex, ſaid he, it is not only 
when we approach the ſea coaſt, and ſee the 
8 {cz wormwood and fea orraches growing by 
| the ſides of ditches, that we know the water 
| to be ſalt 3 the peculiar trefoils on the hills, 
and a number of other ſmall, as well as larger 


plants, ſpeak our coming within the diſtance 
of ſo many miles as I have mentioned. And 


as to grounds at ſome time overflowed, and 
pet within the diſtance I have allotted, the 
ea graſſes and the ſca plaintain, among a num- 


ber of other equally peculiar plants, never 
fail to declare it. I have for theſe two miles, 


concluded my ſagacious friend, met with the 
remoter inhabitants of the neighbourhoods of 
the ſea, whence I know we cannot be more 


than ive or {ix miles from it; at this time 


there are about me all the common natives 
of dry deep marſhes, and once overflowed 
countries.” I ſmiled at the perplexities into 
which the fondneſs for a peculiar ſtudy will 
lead men, in recounting its advantages: but 


I had no reaſon; we were in a very little time 


at Ravenna; and hiſtory declares, that what 
my friend conjectured from the products of 


the ſoil, was in reality once the ſituation of 


the place. 
Ravenna, once the moſt famous of all the 
Roman ports on the Adriatic, is now an in- 
land town, It is in all parts at leaſt four 
N miles from the ſea, Ravenna, which Augul- 
1 tus 
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tus made one of the ſtations of the Roman 
gallies; how does one ſtare to look about it, 
and ſeck for the ſea in vain! Ravenna, found. | 
ed, as we are told, like Venice, on piles in | 
the midſt of the fea, now ſtands upon very 
good ground; and the land between it and! 
the Adriatic, is ſome of the richeſt and moſt } 
fruitful in the country. — 

It is an odd ſight, to be led to view a ha- 
ven in the middle of a good field, yet this js 
the caſe with that, in which the naval force 
of the conquerors of the world uſed to ride. 
All 1s dry land for miles about it; but the 
form of the place is eaſily traced, and there 
yet remain even the iron rings to which the 
veſſels uſed to be fixed. At about two miles 
from the town are the remains of the famous 
light-houſe or pharos. There is probability 
of their having ſelected a higher ſpot of 
ground than the common level to build this 
upon, but no ſuch matter appears at preſent. 
The foundations are covered to the depth of 
ſome feet with earth, and yet they are no 


more than upon a level with the fields, This 


earth about the pharos, as well as that which 
fills up what was once fo conſiderable a haven, 
mult have been originally brought thither by 
the ſea, which, as it has waſhed up more and 


more of it, has retired farther and farther 
from the place. It is fingular, that this 13 


the richeſt land about the country, though al: 
is tolerably rich: and it is remarkable allo, | 
that the vegetables which grow in the neigh- 
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hourhood of the fea, and which generally in- 
dicate a barren land, are the produce of this. 
one ſtares to ſee in every part of this fertile 
ſpot, vegetables that elſewhere diſtinguiſh a 
poor one; but they are luxuriant to a ſurpriſ- 
ing degree. 

The remains of the pharos ſpeak it to have 
been a very conſiderable building? Pliny men- 
tions it as ſuch; and its important uſe de- 
manded that it ſhould be no leſs. The dia— 
meter of the part of 1t which yet remains is 
ſeven and thirty foot, The Romans, at the 
time when it was erected, were ſufficiently 
| maſters of proportion; and we may know 
| from this what 1t was. _ 

I have been viewing the environs of a city 
| once ſurrounded with the occan (tho? now at 
ſo conſiderable a diſtance from it) with a fin- 
| gular pleaſure, Every thing joins in atteſting 
the truth ; and my laugh at my good friend, 
who now points me out more and more proofs 
of the fact from the vegetable produce of the ſoil, 
is turned to a kind of veneration, This is a 
| uſe of botany, that a man leſs than a maſter 
| of it would not have thought of; but it is 


certain, and may at times prove important. 
| * * * 


LET ER LAT: 
 AVENNA, fo celebrated of old, and 


which, in commemoration of thoſe times, 
has at this period the epithet of Antica, is no 
inconſiderable town. It is a City, the ſee of 
| | | an 
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an archbiſhop, the reſidence of a cardinal he. 
gate, and the capital of the province of Ro- 
Though it does not ſtand as for. 
like Venice, in the ſea, it is encom- 
paſſed by two little rivers, and has the Agri. 
Though i it 15 of! 
ſome conſequence at this time, it is haſting to 
loſe it; and has indeed loſt ſo much of that i it! 
once poſſeſſed, that one can ſcarce believe it 
the city one reads of ſo flouriſhing a few ages 
ago. The church is a very ill maſter : che 
towns I have yet ſeen have all been declining 


mania. 
merly, 


atic within four miles of it. 


from the time in which they fell under its ju- 
riſdiction, but none more than Ravenna. 
Though it ſtands on ſome extent of ground, 
the buildings are in general mean, and the 
ſtreets, even the beſt of them, but very thinly 
peopled. 

The cathedral is an old Gothic ſtructure, 
but with nothing very elegant about it: the 
moſt elegant part in it is the double row d 
pillars on each ſide of the nave ſupporting the 


roof; they are of Grecian marble, and make 


a grand appearance. The roof is Motaic, 


and the materials are good, but the deſign has 
no great merit; the floor alſo is Moſaic, bu: 
there is leſs merit in the deſign in this than W 


above. There are few ſtructures of this kind, 
however, that will not afford matter of enter 
tainment to a perſealy inquiſitive genius. 
You have read, that at the temple of Di- 
ana at Epheſus, there was a ſtair-caſe made af 
the wood of the vine, I believe you bave 


laughed 
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laughed at the account; I am very ſureT have, 
and I remember to kave met with more 8 
derate people, who have ſuppoled 1 it an error 
in the name, or in our acceptation of the 
word: Iam aſhamed of myſelf for the readi- 
neſs of doubting what did not ſuit with m 

own ideas, barely becauſe it did not. The 
church I have been examining ſhews, that all 
which has been ſaid of the ſtair-caſe, and 


much more, may be true in the literal ſenſe of 


the words. The great door of this cathedral 
is made of planks of the vine, and is ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong. Many of the planks are twelve 
foot long, as many inches broad, and two or 
three inches thick; the wood is tolerably ſo- 
lid, and the grain beautiful. The ſoil about 
Ravenna is particularly favourable to vines, 
which is ſingular enough, for it is rich, and 
they in moſt places thrive beſt in a poor one. 


We throw in rubbiſh, and every kind of ſtarv- 


iag materials, to impoveriſh the ground in 
which we are about to plant them; but the 
fertillity of the land about Ravenna carries 
them to dimenſions that aſtoniſh one. I have 
been ſhewn the ſtocks of ſeveral, to convince 
me of the poſſibility of the planks of the 


door being truly what they are called, and 1 
am perfectly convinced of it. 


Though there is not any thing very gu- 


lar in the church itſelf, there is a chapel in it 
which gave me agreat deal of pleaſure. The 


altar piece is painted by Guido, and is equal 


to almoſt any thing I have ſeen from that ma- 
ſterly 
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ſterly hand; the ſtor y is the gathering of 
manna in the wilderneſs. You have heard the 
turbantia of this painter, in the St. Michael 
de Boſco at Bologna, highly celebrated; there 


is a head in this piece ſaid to be like it: if 


the other be like this, 1t deſerves all that has 
been ſaid about it. But I am yet more ſtruck 
with another figure, leſs regarded, I am told, 

by the generality of thoſe who ſee the picture; 

it is a woman, with a veſſel of manna upon 
her head : there is an eaſe and beauty in the 
attitude that one rarely ſees, and the head has 
all that ſimplicity and delicacy of air, that 
diſtinguiſhes this maſter. The cieling is paint- 
ed by the ſame hand : the ſtory 1s our Saviour 
in the clouds; the croſs 1s in his hand, and 


there are a number of angels about him : the 


face of our Saviour has a placid dignity, that 
is very charming: but the principa} figure 
for that elegance and grace ſo peculiar toGuido, 
is the archangel Michael; one ſees in this 

picture ſomewhat of that divinity and grandeur, 
which the ancients ſo highly reverenced in the 
Works of the famous ſtatuaries. It is more 
than mortal, and yet the figure has all the hu- 
man proportions. _ 

The unfortunate faint Vitalis made a Piti- 
ful end: the good man, for he was once no 
more, whatever be his preſent elevated ſtation, 
Vas drowned in a well. A church is built to 


him over the inauſpicious ſpot, and the ſa- 
crilegious well is kept open behind one of the 


altars; but the death of the ſaint, like that of 
Our 
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our Winifred, repaid'the world for his loſs by 
the advantages which accrued'from it. The 
water cures all the diſeaſes ſince that time, 
and is the great medicine at Ravenna, There 


is ſome management in this which the bigots 


do not ſee: ths churchmen diſtribute the wa- 


ter, and they give it only to ſuch. people as 


they pleaſe. . It purges ; but whether this be 
natural to it, or owing to ſome addition from 
the holy hands, is not eafily known, There 
are diſorders in which a purging water may 
do ſervice, and it is eaſy for theſe good men 
to have ſome ſmatterer in phyſick at hand, to 
tell them what theſe are, and to direct their 
giving the ſacred ſpring to no others. If it 
miſs, why people muſt die at one time or o- 
ther, in ſpite of all the medicines in the world. 
If it be given to a wrong perſon, and againſt 
their orders, and kills, why the death is the 
puniſhment of the ſacrilege. There is a pic- 
tare in the church, repreſenting the death of 
the faint : the ſubject is not a very favourable 
one; but Baroccio has executed it in ſuch a 


manner, as to do both the faint and himſelf 


credit. The poets have a way of ennobling 
little or diſguſtful events, which are neceſſary 
to their ſtory as they relate them: I find the 


| fame thing is in the power of painters. I have 
not ſeen many of Baroccio's pieces, but what 


I have are excellent, though none equal to 
this; there is a correctneſs and judgment ex- 
preſſed in the deſign, that charm the eye ac- 
cuſtomed to lament the want of theſe, even in 
Vor, L 8 ſome 
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ſeme good maſters, and as accuſtomed to re. 
verence them in the greateſt. The figures are 
all graceful, and there is an elegance in the 
whole piece that perfectly hides the poorneſs 
of the ſubject. It is not difficult to ſee who 
were Baroccio's favourite maſters ; indeed he 
has leſs of the original in him than-almoſt any 
of the principal painters : you trace Raphael 
in the outlines and attitudes of his figures, and 
you ſee Correggio in the colouring. He had 

ſtudied too cloſely to let his own genius take 
its full natural ſwing : but whether ſuch ay 
imitation may not have been better than al! 
the originality he could have diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by is not to be ſaid. What pieces I 
have hitherto met with of his, have been all 

either legends of this kind of ſcripture hiſto- 
_ Tries: in ſeveral of the laſt of theſe he has ſuc- 
ceeded to admiration. - He ſeems to have 
been an enthuſiaſt, It is ſaid he enjoyed but 
a very ill ſtate of health, and employed all the 
intervals of his ilIneſs, in theſe ſacred or pious 
' repreſentations. His friends gave out, that 
he was poiſoned at Rome by the painters a- 
mong whom he aſſociated, out of envy to 
his riſing merit; but this carries no probabi- 
lity. He ſtuck very cloſe to his ſtudies while 
a youth ; and we know that the poring eter- 
nally over wet colours, is but a very bad thing 
for the conſtitution, In this ſenſe he might 
perhaps be poiſoned at Rome, for he ſtudied 
many years there with an unremitted applica- 
tion, Had he left no picture beſide the 22 
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of St. Vitalis it had given him ſufficient repu- 
tation to repay all the fatigue, and all its con- 
ſequences. „„ 

The filling up of the haven, and covering 
of the foundations of the pharos, are not the 
only marks of that gathering of the earth a- 
bout Ravenna, which has converted a ſea- port 
into a city in the midſt of a fertile plain: the 
Rotunda a little church, but more worthy ſee- 
ing than any thing in the city, brings farther 
proof of it. This little church ſtands with- 
out the walls, and at a ſmall diſtance from the 
old haven, the place where the earth ſeems to 


have been thrown up in greateſt quantities, Tt 


is a monument of filial piety not to be equalled 


in all Europe, though the work of a people 


whom our civilized nations have been uſed to 
call Barbarians : it is a mauſoleum erected to 


the memory of Theodorick by his daughter 


Amalazontha, who afterwards was murdered 
by the command of her huſband Theodat, in 
one of the iſlands in the Bolſano. The church 
is of a round figure, and conſiſts of a ground 


floor, and a ſtory above it. The lower floor 


was once uſed for divine ſervice, but at pre- 
ſent the earth is raiſed about the walls of the 
building almoſt to the top of the doors, and 


the floor is covered to ſome depth With water. 


The upper ſtory is now uſed as a chapel. ' On 
the top of the dome there was placed a tomb 
cf porphyry, in which were contained the aſhes 
of the monarch. ' The French cannon, in the 
ſiege commanded by Gaiton de Foix, damaged 
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this monument ſo much, that it was removed 
ſoon after, and is now to be ſeen in a wall in ano- 


ther part of the town; but wedged in in ſuch a 


manner, that only one {ide of the ſarcophagus 
is tobe ſeen, and that conſiderably damaged. 
The roof which was to ſupport ſo immenſe 
a weight, as that of all the load of marble a- 
bout the monument, 1t was neceſſary ſhould 
be a ſtrong one: it is fo: it is indeed the 
greateſt curioſity I have ever ſeen. The dia- 
meter of the dome on the inſide is thirty foot; 
from without it is thirty eight foot; and it is 
formed out of one entire ſtone. This vaſt 
maſs of entire rock was originally about forty 
foot in diameter, nnd fifteen foot in depth. 
They have ſcooped and hollowed it away, till 
it forms the entire dome of the church, and is 
a ſhell of about four foot in thickneſs. Such 
a monument of art, as well as labour, is ſcarce 
any where extant. It is amazing to conceive 


how they: could work it ; ſtill more fo, to 


imagine in what manner they could raiſe and 
place it where it now ſtands. _ | 


LES F 


The wall in which the tomb, once placed 
on the top of this dome, 13 now fixed, be- 
longs to'a convent of the Soccolanti, a place 
where this Theodorick had a ſuperb palace. 


This was the Gothic Monarch, who was ſent 


by the emperor Zeno as his yicegerent into 
Italy, and particularly commiſſioned againſt 
Odacer, king of the Heruli. He ſoon got 
rid of that enemy, and when he had done 1o, 
eſtabliſhed his own family on the weſtern 
44 Fete throne, 
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throne, where they reigned through a ſucceſ- 
ſion of eight princes, till Oy by Beli- 
farius and Narles. 

The convent of the Theatines, is a round 
building, as the Rotunda, but it is vaſtly larger. 
It is built on the model of the famous St. So- 
phia at Conſtantinople. Placidia was the real 
foundreſs of this church: the and her brother 

Honorius are repreſented in it in Imperial 
robes, at the act of the conſecration. On the 
further fide of the garden is a chapel, in which 
there is alſo a great deal more of Moſaic Work, 
of about the fame time, and in which there are 
three marble ſarcophagi; they contain the 
aſhes of Placidia, her fecond huſband Con- 
ſtantius Cæſar, and her ſon Valentinian the 
Third, in whom the weſtern empire e 
Maximus murdered him in revenge for a ra 
committed on his wife, and uſurped t 
throne. He afterwards married the aden 
of the unfortunate prince whom he had killed. e 
She it was who invited Gefneric king of the = 
Vandals thither, who plundered Rome, and, : 

put an end to the weſtern empi = | 

The tomb of Placidia has need ſome ſoj fury 
from the brutality of the German Fathers 0 
quartered at Ravenna, in the emperor's ſervice, 0 
during the laſt war in Italy. They thought 1 it of 
an act of piety, to deſtroy any marks ofacelebrat- Wh: 
ed perſon of the Romiſh perſuaſion. Theroof * 
has ſuffered alſo extremely by them. They uſed ++. 
to divert themſelves with firing bullets at the 1 
Moſaic with. which it is ornamented. We ſee. a 
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thouſand deplorable monuments of hoſtile fur 
on the churches, not only of Italy, but of Eng- 
land. Probably one half of them have been 
owing, not ſo much to the ſavage diſpoſition of 
the conquerors, as to this wicked wantonneſs. 

There are two or three antiquities which I 
muſt mention to you before I leave Ravenna, 


— þ have named the church of St. Vitalis: unde: 


one of the porches of this edifice, I was led 


to a baſrelief, which, though the Cicerone did 


not ſeem to recommend as an object of any 


particular importance, gave me very great 
pleaſure; it is in white marble, and a very 


beautiful block, but it has been injured. The 
figures are numerous, and finely excecuted. 
You will judge of the others, when I tell you 
that I immediately knew the face of Trajan. 


The ſubject is a ſacrifice, and the emperor is 


en officiating at it, in the habit and 
character of a high prieſt. The veſſel which 


contains the holy water is alſo an antique, and 
not without its beauty; it is an urn of alaba- 


baſter. They tell a ridiculous ſtory of its be- 


ing found by a man, who dug upon the ſpot 


at no better an inſtigation than that of a pi- 


geon's dipping its bill into ſome water over 


the place where it lay. They ſay it was full 


of gold and jewels, and ſhew ſome which 


they pretend were a part of the treaſure : but 
this is very idle. In the ſacriſty of the ſame 


church there are alſo two very magnificent co- 
lumns of marble ; they are each compoſed of 


one lingic piece, and of one of the oriental 
kind: 
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kind : they muſt have belonged to fome pom- 
pous edifice. Theodorick, though a Goth, 
had genius and ſpirit : there are many remains 
of great buildings, which ſeem all to refer to 
his times: theſe pillars, and a number of o- 
thers in the church of Apollinius (which 
fears Exe a palace of Theodorick's once 
did) are certain—proofs of it. Of the laſt 
mentioned, there are Bur of porphyry, and 
two of the oriental alabaſter, all of prodigi- 
ous beauty. There are in the cathedral, a- 
mong the great number of pillars of the Gre- 
cian marble, ſome of alabaſter; and there are 
two of the Verde antique, in the church of 
St. John Baptiſt, which I take to be ineſti- 
mable. There are alſo many ſarchophagi, 
and other remains of the times of the lower 
empire. Among the modern memorials of 
this kind, I muſt not omit to mention to you 
that of Dante, the Chaucer of Italy: it is a 
Gothic monument on the outſide of the 
church of St. Vitalis: the epitaph is of his 
own compoling. The reſtorer- of epic po- 
etry was a ſacrifice to a mean cabal: while he 
was employed in an honourable office abroad, 
he was at home ſentenced to a perpetual exile.. 
Ravenna was the ſanctuary to which he re- 
tired. He threw himſelf into the protection 
of Gui de Polentano, lord of the place; and 
under that authority wrote his poems on Pa- 
radiſe, Purgatory and Hell. In theſe, as he 
was out of the reach of his enemies, he gave 
them no quarter: thoſe who had conſpired the 
84 | making. 
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making him change his reſidence, are damned 
to all ages in his writings: nor was the indig- 
nation of Francis the Firſt, who cauſed cer- 
tain lines to be, two centuries after, ſtruck out 
of all. the editions, any thing more than a 
confeſſion that they were felt. Dante muſt 
have rejoiced in his grave, to ſee his juſt re- 
ſentment carrying its full force at ſo conſider- 
able a diſtance of time, againſt the deſcendants 


and ſucceſſors of thoſe, who, when they in- 


jured the private man, did not remember that 


the inſult would be refented by the poet. 


Among the antiquities, which I have left 
to make this digreſſion in favour of the au- 
thor, there are in the church belonging to the 


Comoldoleſe monks, and dedicated to St. Ro- 


mauld, four antique pillars of the Nero Bian- 
co, a marble eſteemed by many ſuperior to 
the porphyry or granite; they ſupport the al- 
tar. There is no end of the pleaſure one has 


in viewing theſe churches. I thought at one 


time that the buildings were ſo much alike in 
general, and their furniture ſo much alike in 
moſt of the particulars, that when I had ſeen 
two or three, the reſt would be tedious. 1 


find it much otherwiſe : I ſee them till with 
new delight. Perhaps my accounts of them 


convey but a very diſtant and imperfect ſketch 
of what gives me fo full a pleaſure in the 
obſervation. If it be ſo, tell me frankly ; and 
though I ſhall never omit viſiting theſe, my 


letters ſhall turn upon the other objects that 


have gratified my curioſity, * * * 
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LETTER LXIII. 92 


Am at Rimini. We were obliged to FT 


the Piſatello by the WAY. We heard the 


people in ſome places call it the Rigon and 
Rugone. It is the Rubicon of the antient. 
writers; and, like many other things of pom- 
pous name among them, makes bur a very 
inconſiderable figure, in compariſon with the. 
deſcriptions of it. We drove the chaiſe over 
it. One would imagine; by the epithets given, 
of it by ſome of the poets, that it was as big, 
as the Rhine; but we are particularly told, 

that it was ſwelled by melting of the ſnows, 
when Cæſar paſſed it. This was no contemp- 
tible expedient of the poet,, who was deter- 

mined to make every thing great which he re-, 

corded of his hero. We are not certain af. 

ter all, whether this be the real Rubicon or; 
not. There are not wanting ſome, who con- 
tend for what is now called the Luo. being 

the River, ſo named by the antients. After 
all, the buſtle about Cæſarꝰs paſſing it lems. 
an odd kind of matter. If we credit Sueto- 
nius, in the ſpeech he has put into his mouth, 
there muſt have been a bridge over it: It, 
is not now too late to go back; but if we paſs. 
| this little bridge, the ſword muſt decide every, 
future ſtep.” It was indeed a thing of im-, 


portance, of the utmoſt importance to the. 


conqueror; and yet there required ſome ad- 
| dreſs to bring it about. I admire the arti- 
ice of the leader, who, as he knew he had a 
| S5 ſuper- 


„ 
ſuperftitious people to deal with, threw the 
reſolution into the effect of a prodigy. Sue- 
tonius tells it with an air of reality and fact; 
but it is eaſy to thoſe who know the character 
of Cæſar, to ſee what it was. As the debate 
was held, a perſon of extraordinary beauty 
appeared before them, ſitting and playing on 
2 pipe. Among the people who flocked a- 
bout him were ſome trumpeters; he ſeized 
one of their inſtruments, and throwing away 


his pipe, ſprung away to the river, and ſound- 


ed a loud and ſtrong blaſt. Cæſar cried cut, 
Let us go on; the prodigies of the gods 
join with the injuſtice of our enemies, and 
bid us proceed: the die is thrown; the reſt 
remains with fortune.“ 5 
Rimini is another of the deſolate cities of 
the Romania; the pope is its maſter, as he is 
of all the others which I have named on the 
fame occaſion. It is of great antiquity : we 
hear of it in the Roman times as very cele- 
brated, and the ſeat of a conſiderable colony. 


Auguſtus added greatly to its buildings; but 


its original is traced up much higher than his 
predeceſſors , there is a tradition, that it was 


firſt founded by the followers of Hercules. It 


is lamentable to obſerve the fate of places of 
this fame and carly origin. What was once 


one of the moſt favourite ports in Italy, is no 


longer a harbour: the marble, with which it 
was built, is now to be found in the church of 
St. Francis; and what was once a trading opu- 


lent and crowded city, has nothing to do with 


commerce 
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commerce, and is inhabited by a very few 
very idle people. 

It is not to be conceived, what can have 
driven people from theſe cities: the whole 
country does not ſhew one more pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated than Rimini. It ſtands on a level piece 
of extremely rich ground; juſt by tiie coaſt of 
the Adriatic, and is ſurrounded behind with: 
an amphitheatre of nature's forming; The 
ſides of hills covered' with vines and fig-trees 
are the continued proſpect. The country all 
about is fruitful beyond that of the generality 
of Italy; but the inhabitants are and muſt be x 
oppreſſed, and the expreſſion of one of our 
tragic poets, at honeſt man would live be- 
neath ſuch rulers ? ſeems the language of every 
heart in the Romania. | 

Whatever may be the ſituation of the Ri- 
mini, in regard to its modern edifices, it boaſts: 
enough of the antients to excite and to reward wn 
the moſt earneſt curioſity. We read of a | 
bridge of marble, built at Arminium: Ar- 0 
minium is Rimini: the bridge yet ſtands, and i 
is a noble monument of the Roman taſte and i 
ſplendor. It was indeed begun-by Auguſtus, . 1 
but it was Tiberius that ſaw it finiſned. There . 
is an inſcription ſtil] legible along the battle- 10 0 
ments which aſcertains this. The bridge hass kj 
five arches, and is a noble pile of architecture. 
This is one of the four great! bridges which: Wy | 
Auguſtus deſigned upon the Via Flaminia, 
which at Rimio) is Joined to the /tmylian.. 
There 
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There is alſo a triumphal arch erected by 


Avguſtus, which at this time ſerves as a gate 


to the town: it is an edifice at once ſuperb 
and elegant, in high taſte, and in tolerable 
perfection. Behind the garden of the Capu- 
chins there are the remains of an amphithe- 
atre; it has been a fpacious one, but the ruins 
are confined to a very narrow compaſs, and 

ut to an ill uſe ; they make part of the gar- 


en wall of the reverend of this order. It is 


a pleaſure to look back into theſe antient 
times, and read in their remains, much more 
authentically. than 1t 1s poſſible to do in hi- 
ſtories, the fate, the fortunes, the alliances, 
and the private friendſhips or animoſities that 
were between monarchs and their people: 
prejudice or venality may have influenced 
what we read; but what we ſee in this kind, 


is beyond fallacy and beyond diſpute. , Where 


it coincides with hiſtory, it confirms and au- 


thenticates it beyond all other evidence; where 


it contradicts it, the whole is and ought to be 
overthrown: m. oy 

_ | Give me leave to indulge a contemplation ; 

1 would call it an enquiry ; do you, if you 

| pleaſe, name it a reverie on this occaſion, By 

what I have ſeen in Rimini, I am taught thar 


the city was a favourite of Auguſtus, and that 
the inhabitants: were grateful for that honour, 


Inſtead of the hatred and animoſity which, 
however concealed, one may ſee in the ſtories 
of many places and of many kings, we trace 
here that mutual harmony and affection, 
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which as it is the happineſs, is of all things 


that which tends moſt to the proſperity of 


both. The bridge which the emperor built 
for the city, a work of ſo great expence, and 
finiſhed in ſo noble a manner, ſpeaks the pe- 
culiar friendſhip he bore the people; and the 
triumphal arch, the remains of which are yet 


ſeen in the gate of the city that leads to Peſaro, 


declares the gratitude of that people, and 


ſpeaks their love and reverence for the ſove- 


reign who had diſtinguiſhed them by fo ſin- 
gular favours. The bridge is not all that re- 


mains as a teſtimony of the indulgence on the 
one part, nor 15 the arch all the memorial we 
have of the people's reſpect for him on the 
other. The peculiar conduct in the finiſhing 


the Flaminian road up to this city, is one of 
many other inſtances which might be produ- 
ced on the one part; and there is no end of 


thoſe on the other. 


A fact is thus eſtabliſhed by indiſputable 


remains, and perfect inſcriptions ; let us ſee 


how it agrees with hiſtory. Thoſe who wrote 
the annals of that emperor, and gave an ac-. 


count of the earlier ſtate of this city, did not 
expect that we ſhould, two thouſand years 
| afterwards, be thus comparing them, and 
| Judging of them by one another, It is true, 
that they confirm it. They can indeed add 
no ſtrength to a teſtimony, in itſelf ſo plain 
and indiſputable, but one is pleaſed to ſee 
them concur with one's own opinion, and the 


ſtrength which they acquire from the agree- 


ment 
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ment is great, though that which they cam 


give is nothing. 


Cato deduces the origin of Rimini from 


the time of the Theban Hercules. Livy con- 


curs with Cato as to its very early æra; and 
tells us, that it was made a Roman colony fo. 
foon as in the time of Appius Claudius and P. 
Sempronius, three centuries before Chriſt. 
The hiſtorians who relate the events of the 
Carthaginian war, declare that Rimini ſtood 


firmly by the ſenate during the whole courſe 


of that perilous adventure, and even had the 
fortitude and reſolution to ſend ſupplies to 
them, after the ſucceſſes of Hannibal at Tra- 


bia and Thraſimene had terrified all the 
neighbouring country. A people thus early 


loyal, recommended themſclves to an empe- 


ror of Auguſtus's diſcernment more power- 


fully than all the court intereſt in the world 
could have done it for them. He knew that 
virtues deſcend with the other inheritances to 
the children of the brave and good: he ac- 
counted them firni and faithful, and he found 


them ſo. Where there is true worth there is 


alſo gratitude: the virtues which: Auguſtus re- 


warded, bloomed. with new glory under his 


auſpices, and the returns immortaliſed his 
goodneſs, as much as their ſenſe of it, Who 
raiſed ſuch laſting memorials of them. 

I do not know with. what eye you may read 
a ſeries of thoughts like theſe ;- but I ſee their 


connection, and it is with this intention that I 


ſtudy antiquities. 1 ſhould think it a very 
_ poor, 
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poor, not to ſay a childiſh pleaſure, to view 
over and over the fragment of a column, or 
the remainder of a wall, merely as a work 
built at ſuch a time ; but when it thus con- 
firms ſome old opinion, or ſtarts ſome new 
one, I think it a ſtudy of a much more uſefu 
and rational turn. 


I mult not cloſe my ſetter without obſervin g 


to you, that the ſea appears to have run away 
from theſe towns as well as their inhabitants: 
the Adriatic ſeems no more fond of the pope 

for a maſter, than do his mortal ſubjects. You 
will recolle& the ſituation of Ravenna, be- 
tween three and four miles from that ſea to 
which once it was a port, and a very fine one: 
the ſame is the caſe at Rimini. Here are the 


remains of a port, and the fragments of a. 


tower, which was once a pharos or light-houſe. 
The water is half a mile from it; and where 
the waves once roſe there are now cabbages 


and broccoli. The land gained from the ſea 
here, as at Ravenna, is particularly rich, and 


ſerves the purpoſes of the gardener better than 
almoſt any in the adjoining country, though 


all rich and fertile beyond what is common 
on this ſide the Alps. 


There is a pedeſtal of marble in the middle 


of the market place, with an inſcription, that 
tells us it was on that Cæſar harangued his ar- 
my after he had paſſed the Rubicon. Ir is in 
ſhape ſomewhat like a Corinthian pedeſtal, 
But there is not all the certainty of this that 
they would have us believe, That Cæſar was 
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at Rimini about the time in which he is ſup- 
poſed to have ſpoken this harangue, is cer. 
tain; and in his commentary we have an ac- 
count of his making a ſpeech to his army at 
Ravenna; but at Rimini he only tells us, 
that he ſtaid to make ſome new levies, and to 
call ſome of his. legions out of their winter 
quarters. It is not unlikely, that an harangue 


might be made on the occaſion ; and Celſus fays 


there was one. He adds, that when he was a 
boy a ſtone was ſhewn in the market-place, on 
which he was faid to have ſtood when he 
ſpoke. The fact is not of much conſequence, 
but if it were, I ſhould not 10 this as any 
great evidence. 

St. Anthony's gridiron is a thing I ought 
not to leave my account of Rimini without 
mentioning to you: they ſhew in the church 
of Francefco the cell of St. Antonio; the 
gridiron was on the floor, and the good man 
uſed to lay himſelf upon it, in order to keep 
him from going to ſleep at his meditations. 
O glorious devotion | when ſaints cannot keep 
thee up without theſe mechanical methods. 
Who is it that dares ſteep at the levee of his 
patron; yet many ſpend as large a portion of 
their time there ? Saints muſt be kept awake 
by artifice, when they are paying honour to 
their God. The religion which confeſſes in 
itſelf this weakneſs, ought to Log careful how 
it boalts. FN 
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LETTER XIV. 
Have been viſiting the ſmalleſt of all re- 
publics. I diſtinguiſhed at ſome diſtance, 
and not without difficulty, at the top of a very 


high mountain, a town, the houſes and larger 
buildings of which ſeemed to be rather a fairy 


viſion, than any town in reality. Venice ap- 


pears, as one advances toward it, as if riſing 
out of the fea; St, Marino ſeems built among 
the clouds. It is not a ſtrange thing here to 
ſee mountains, whoſe tops are above the 


clouds in their ordinary ſituation; it is the 


caſe with that on which Marino ſtands; and 
the whole town is on that part of it which is 
in general ſo encompaſſed. I never ſaw ſo 
ſtrange a proſpect. That it was a town was 
indiſputable. It was a very clear day in which 
we approached it, otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe, at 
this diſtance we ſhould not have ſeen it at all; 
but for this advantage one ſhould ſcarce have 
ſeen it from this place. Another ſingularity 
on theſe elevations 1s, that they retain the 
inows : the weather was warm and the coun- 
try open in the lower parts, but we found it 
winter at Marino; ſnow lay all about the 
town. | | 

They have the advantage of good cellars, 
the cooleft perhaps in the world; and nature 
ſeems in ſome degree to have provided againſt 
the cold of the ſituation, by giving them 
good wine to put in them. The ſides of 
their mountains are a very happy ſoil for vine- 


yards, 
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yards, and the wine excellent. 


Though the 
good lady has given them wine, ſhe has left 
them to provide themſelves with water: 

there is not a ſpring, lake or pond in all the 


place. Is not this a document to them to 
drink a liquor that is properer for fo bleak a ſi- 

tuation? But when will men liſten to the dic- 
fates of nature and reaſon ? They are at infi- 
_ nite pains to ſave up the rain water and the 
meltings of the ſnows, and are furniſhed im 
ſufficient plenty, though not with any very 
{ſweet liquor, of this kind. 

You heard me call Marino the leaſt re- 
public in the world ; you will agree with me 
that it is fo, when I tell you this mountain, 
and three or four little hills ſcattered about its 
foot, are the whole territories. When they 
are in a humour to boaſt, as Italians common- 


ly are when they talk of the power and riches 


of their country, they tell you, that in the do- 
minions of their republic you may count four 
thouſand four hundred ſouls : but they ro- 
mance in this; it is RON they ſhould be 
ſo many. 

Rome once was no bigger than this; but 
St. Marino never will be any larger. See 
the conſequences of being born under favour- 
able or unfavourable ſtars. 


ſtarve: robbery and murder are the ſhort cuts 
to eminence. Rome had its origin from a 


parcel of outlaws, ſoldiers, thieves and ravifſi- 
ers: they were men. deſperate enough to at- 
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Perhaps there are | | 
better reaſons : to be honeſt is the way to 
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tempt any thing, and there was nothing but 


force and rapine to eſtabliſh them, They 
continued the principle on which they ſet out, 
and became a peopte of foldiers. When they 
had enough for their neceſſities, they began 
to hunger and thirſt after glory, and never 
reſted while there was any thing in the world 
| that other people called their own. Religion 
is the greateſt enemy to riſing in the world: 
| it was a great while before the Romans were 
| troubled with it at all, and when they. were, 
| they never gave it leave to interfere with the 
nobler calls of ambition. Religion was the 
foundation of this little republic; and as the 
people ſeem ſtill, like the old Romans, to in- 
| herit the ſpirit of their fathers, they never will 
increaſe their territories. 
| The founder of this republick, now eleva- 
ted to the rank of a ſaint, was in his life-time 
a a ſtone-cutter, He retired to this mountain 
in the latter part of his time, and betook to 
the life of an hermit. There was no difficulty 
in getting ſome occaſion of a miracle from the 


try of ſuperſtition ; and every thing concurs, 
not only in the believing, but in the giving 
riſe to ſuch accounts, and in the propagating 
them. He was at one time, they tell you, 
walking on the fide of the mountain where a 
poor Vigneron was rolling down a ſtone from 
| A broken rock, to make up a breach in an en- 

Cloſure : the venerable father ſaw him toiling, 
and compaſſionated him: ** You will ſoon be 
3 releaſed 


hand of a religious of this kind. It is a coun- 
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releaſed from all this pain, my ſon, faid he, 


have comfort.” Ir happened that the fellow 
had been uſed to be afflicted with the cholic; 
whetlier a fit was at that time leaving him, or 
what was the particular incident, we are not 
at this time to know; nec ſcire fas eſt omnia; 


but hearing the conſolation from ſo venerable 


a mouth, he placed great confidence in it. 
The father had the repute of a perſon of great 
ſanctity: he had only meant, that death 
ſhould one time releaſe him from a life of ſuch 
fatigue: but the fellow, to whom cuſtom had 
repdered this familiar, and who would not have 
wiſhed to be eaſed from it on ſuch conditions, 
imagined that he ſpoke of his diſorder. Whe- 
ther nature or faith performed the cure, we 
know not, but it was inſtantaneous. The 
man ran to his companions lower down the 
till ; he told them, the holy man had known 
his diſeaſe, without his ſpeaking a word about 
it, and had cured him by only eroſſing his 
hands over him. The miracle was believed, 

and reported every where. The fellow, like- 
ly enough, had his fits afterwards, but they 
came too late; the reputation of the ſaint was 
up, and the return of his diforder would be 
attributed to his ſins. 


The. ſtory made a conſiderable noiſe ; peo 
ple flocked about the hermit who had the 


power of miracles ; and the princeſs of the 
country, to ſhew her zeal for the glory of het 
religion, gave him the mountain on which he 


had performed the miracle as his own fof | 


ever. 
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ever. The people who attended him from 
this time, built the town, and as they left it 
ſo it ſtands, -a memorial of piety, but never-to 
be made any bigger. It 1s not caſy to expreſs 
to you the yeneration which 1s paid to him by 
the people, and they expect as much from 
ſtrangers : they attribute the duration of their 
commonwealth to his protection. They hard- 
ly allow the Virgin Mary a place above him 
among the ſaints, As to all the reſt, they 
prefer St. Marino by many degrees. Their 
beſt church is dedicated to him, and his re- 
mains are buried in it. They have his ſtatue 


over the great altar, and pay him divine ho- 


nours. It is among their laws, that ſpeaking 
| diſreſpe&tfully of him is blaſphemy : it is pu- 
niſhed in the ſame manner. 

The inhabitants of St. Marino recount, with 
a peculliar kind of pride, the viciſſitudes of the 
| fortunes in the other ſtates of Italy, and while 
| they tell you in what manner, and at what 
time they changed their ſeveral maſters, add, 
with a triumphant air, but St. Marino has 
| ſtood ſectre during all theſe changes and 
| ſhocks of fortune; the piety of its inhabi- 
tants, and the power of its protector and 
founder have preſerved it.  M=-s had like to 


have got into a ſcrape on this occaſion ; he is 


the honeſteſt and freeſt creature in the world, 
but he will learn reſerve, He ſays, after this, 
and the affair of the ſmith's wife, of whom I 
told you, he will confeſs, that men get expe- 
rience by ſeeing the world, A good man who 
== | ſhewed 
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ſhewed us the image of the faint, was talking 


in an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain on this ſubject of the 


miraculous preſervation of their ſtate, While 


all thoſe about them were deſtroyed and 
_ overturned : Ms turned ſharply upon him, 
and ſtopped the torrent of his zeal, by aſking 
him if there might not be another reaſon, 
J remember, ſays he, an old woman in the 
country-town where I was born, who, at a 
time when poultry, linen, every thing that 
was portable, was carried off in the night, by 


a parcel of vagabonds who infeſted the coun. Þ 
try, uſed to ſhew her old red petticoat on the 


next hedge as often as ſhe waſhed it, and 
pointing to her neighbours would ſay, Look 
you there ; ay, ay, look you there ; while all 


your ſheets and ſhirts and table-cloths are flo- | 
len, my red petticoat has been ſafe theſe four- Þ 


teen years. See what it is to be good for no- 
thing; no body has thought it worth while 
to ſteal it. 1 


The application was too eaſy ; and the ſe- 
verity was the more felt, as there was ſome |Þ 
ſort of foundation for it in truth. M—s wa 
brought within the predicament of ſpeaking Þ 
diſreſpectfully of their faint. The rigid fa. 
ther could not bear ſuch an inſult on the dig- 
nity of the republic, and he eaſily found the 
way to explain the very charging its ſecurity Þ 
on its inſufficiency, .into a taking away the 


honour of the protection from the ſaint, to 
whom the people had at all times attributed 
it. I have ſeen ſo much of this parade, and 
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heard ſo much of this nonſenſe, that I am ſick 
enough of it to be very grave when J hear it. 
This is by great good fortune conſtrued into 
devotion 3 and it was owing to the ſingular 
piety and holineſs of his companion, that Mr. 
 M—s was permitted to buy off the very ſe- 
vere puniſhment allotted for this ſuperior ſpe- 
cies of blaſphemy. . 
Ms was in the wrong to ſet their ſecurity 
wholly on the ſcore of their being inconſider- 
able. There is, to ſay nothing of their pro- 
tection from this ſainted maſon, another, and 
a very ſtrong cauſe of it: the town, you have 
heard me ſay, ſtands on the top of a very 
high mountain; it is not only a high, but a 
very ſteep and craggy one, and there is but 
one road, and that a narrow one, by which 
they are acceſſible. They look upon this as 
their real ſecurity, though they chuſe to attri- 
bute it to another cauſe; and are ſo careful to 
preſerve this to themſelves, that they have a 
law, and a very ſevere one, againſt any of 
their citizens coming into the town by any 
other way, leſt it ſnould by degrees make a 
path over ſome other part of the mountain. 
Liberty is very dear to thoſe who enjoy it in a 
land of ſlavery; the people of St. Marino 
Know the ſweets of it, and would preſerve it 
at any hazard. It is hard to ſay what could 
force them in their ſituation, with no way to 
come at them but this ſingle pathz and they 
are ſoldiers from their infancy. All that are 
of an age to bear arms are exerciſed, and rea- 
"oy 
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dy at a moment's call; and they have diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves in a particular manner as 
ſoldiers, in thoſe wars in which they have been 
engaged as auxiliaries. They aſſiſted Pius the 
Second againſt one of the lords of Rimini; 
and that pope acknowledged his ſucceſſes in a 
great meaſure owing to their bravery, and re- 
warded them nobly. They do not at preſent 
ſeem ambitious of enlarging their territory, 
and they are right; by enlarging they might 
loſe it. It was once ſomewhat more exten- 
five, reaching half way up a neighbouring 
hill, but at preſent it is reduced to its antient 
limits. Theſe they will always be able to 

reſerve; for who is it that will think it worth 
while to make an attempt upon a place, ren- 
dered by nature almoſt inacceſſible; defended 
by a ſet of reſolute and even deſperate people, 
fighting their own immediate cauſe, and not 
worth having if they ſhould get it? 


LETTER ,LXV. 


Did not write to you, my dear , from 


Peſaro, but I cannot reconcile myſelf to 


4. neglecting it. It is the pleaſanteſt town 
J have ſeen of a long time. It is fituated on 
the Adriatic, at the mouth of a large and ra- 
pid river. It ſtands upon a flight aſcent; and 
commands every way a proſpect that delights 
the eye in an uncommon manner. The ſca is 


before it, and the Adriatic, you know, is à 
ſea that gives as beautiful an idea of the water 
proſpect as can be met with; behind and on 

every 
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every ſide of it there are little hills, on whoſe 
ſlope in every part there appear orchards, 
vineyards, corn-fields and paſtures, varied in 
a moſt happy and pictureſque manner. The 
ſoil is fruitful, and 1s better cultivated than in 
many parts of Italy, Remember I am out of 
the pope's territories 3 this city is in the 
dutchy of Urbino. The fruit-trees ſtand _ 
cloſe, and yet produce in a ſurpriſing manner : 
the grapes are large, tull, and, when ripe, of a 
| fine flavour; the figs and the olives are not 
only more abundant than any where, but 
| they are the largeſt and fineſt that I have 
3. REED 5 
Ihe face of plenty and of pleaſure that the 
country affords, correſponds with what we ſee 
in the city. It is not a very large one, but it 
is well built: it is full of good houſes, and ſo 
| crowded with inhabitants, that you would 
ſuppoſe yourſelf in London or Briſtol, Hea- 
ven and Earth, what it is to change a maſter! 
Io be in the pope's territories is to be in de- 
| folation : one no ſooner gets into a dutchy or 
province of another name, but nature and art 
revive together, When I think of the graſs- 
grown ſtreets of Padua, and the worn pave- 
ments of Peſaro, it is ſcarce to be conceived 
that they are but at a little diſtance from one 
another in the ſame kingdom. You mult not 
wonder at the epithet of the worn pavement 
| of theſe ſtreets; they are paved with brick, 
ſet edgewiſe, and therefore ſoon ſhew the 


parks of feet; but the concourſe and buſtle 
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are ſuch here, rhat they would be rubbed 
down if they were made of Shakeſpear' s ever- | 


laſting flint, 


Peſaro has been an antient city; Cæſar ho- 
nours it with a frequent mention in his Com- 
mentaries. It is generally allowed to have 
been a Roman colony, deſtroyed by Totila, | 
and to owe its preſent face, in a great meaſure, * 
to the deſign of Belifarius, who, we are told, 
rebuilt and greatly improved the old Peſau- | 


rum. It has a harbour, and they ſay it once 
was a good one: at preſent the caſe is other- 
wiſe ; the mouth of the river is choaked up 
with ſand. There is a bridge over the Foglia, 
which joins Romania and the marquiſate of 
Ancona. Clement the Eleventh was born 


| here, and he gave them a cathedral, no bad | 


piece of building. I make no doubt of Peſa- 


ro's owing its improved ſtate to the having 
been under its own dukes; but as it has been 
this hundred years demiſed to the pope, I 
wonder it does not follow the fortune of the 


reſt. 


Piazza. 


So much for the rate Peſaro. I write 
to you from Fano; Fanum Fortunæ, as tie 


old 


There are two or three good pictures f 
Guido, Barocci, and Paul Veroneſe. The] 
calling of St. Andrew to the apoſtleſhip is by Þ 
the latter hand, and is a very fine piece. 
What I ſaw elſe of note here, was a ſtatue off 
Urban the Eighth, in the great market-place, 
and a very elegant fountain under the grand ; 


1 


| 
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old people called it. You will not want to be 
informed, that the favourite goddeſs of the 
Romans had a temple here. Aſdrubal was 
vanquiſhed on this ſpot, and the temple built 
on that occaſion, A pretty compliment to the 
general. Jt was fortune's works, and fortune 


take the praiſe. Is not that the Engliſh of it? 


I mentioned a fountain at Peſaro ; there is an- 
other here, a very elegant one ; this 1s an or- 
nament in true taſte, In theſe hot countries, 
the falls of water do more than give an idea of 


coolneſs ; they really chill the air, which be- 


gins in the middle of the day, I can tell you, 
to be intolerable. Auguſtus was, and he de- 


ſerved to be, a favourite monarch with all this 


part of Italy: there is a triumphal arch erect- 
ed to him here: it 1s, though defaced by 
time, at this day a glorious building. We ſee 
what it was, when in greater perfection, on a 
neighbouring wall; there is a plan of it, as 
entire, and all its inſcriptions. No remains 
appear of the temple of Fortune. There was 
reaſon to build it, when they had ſucceeded 
by chance in an important action; but when 
the city was deſtroyed by the enemy, the god- 


deſs had plainly enough thrown them out of 


her protection, and they were in the right to 
throw her out of doors. Who would have 
thought it worth while to compliment a deity 
who had deſerted them, or to build again a 
temple to Fortune, which Fortune did not 
think 1t worth her while to preſerve ? Guido 
has left ſome pictures in the new church; 


Bo they 


| ee 
they are ſmall, but maſterly, though not of 
his firſt rate. 1 


LETTER IXVI. 


E are in haſte to be at Rome, once the 
ſeat of empire, now the repoſitory of 
the works of the greateſt hands; a ſcene of 
curioſity equal to what it was of pomp. It 
Was but a very little while ſince I wrote to 
you from Fano, and I am now at Ancona, 
We have paſſed through Sinigaglia without 
making any great ſtay : the town is pleaſant; 
it ſtands on the coaſt of the Adriatic, with a 
river behind it, as Peſaro, but it wants the 
eminences that are every where ſo conſpicuous 
and ſo beautiful about that place. It ſtands 
in a plain. All that I ſaw worth obſervation 
there, was a picture by Barocct : it is in a little 
church adjoining to the piazza: the ſubject is 
Chriſt carried to his ſepulchre. 

Ancona pleaſes me much, now I am in it: 
at a diſtance, as we approached it, I was ſtil! 
more charmed with it. It ſtands on a pro- 
montory, and ſhews itſelf to a vaſt advan- 


tage. It is the capital of the marquiſate of 


its name, and ts ſituated on the ſhore of the 


Venetian gulph. It is an old city: they fay Þ. 
it owes its origin to the Syracuſans, driven | 


out by their tyrant, the immortaliſed Diony- 

ſius. What ſupport there is for ſuch a con- 

jecture, you are more able to ſay than I am. 
Trajan's arch is a noble and beautiful ſtruc- 


ture; and, to a perſon of my ſingular turn, 
does 
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does him more honour than all the fulſome 
praiſes that have heen delivered of him. 'The 
inſcription 1s ſhort, but it ought to remain en- 
tire for ever, and it will long do ſo, for the 
letters are large, and cut very deep. The oc- 
cation is, that he had, at his own expence, 
made the port ſafer for trading veſſels. In 
my opinion, there 1s more true glory! in ſuch 
an action, than in a victory; ; afluredly, it has 
a leſs intereſted motive, and is the ſole act of 
him who has the praiſe of it. The arch is a 
very magnificent and noble one: there is 
ſcarce in any other of the remains of the an- 
tients ſuch an inſtance of majeſty and ſimpli- 
| city. It is very entire ; but there are cracks in 
| ſeveral parts, occaſioned, probably, by carth- 
quakes. It is built for ſtanding a long time: 
the foundation is carried deeper chan the whole 
height above ground. The arch is a ſingle 
one, between pillars of the Corinthian order. 
Architects are apt to overload this order with 
ſuperlluities, and this makes the beautiful ſim- 
plicity of it here the more obſervable. The 
arch is compoſed of fewer ſtones than it 1s 
common to ſee in thoſe of the Roman times, 
and the ſweep of it has a peculiar lightneſs and 
\ Elegance. There ſeem to have been originally 
ſeſtoons, and ſome other ornaments about it; 
but the Goths and Huns have left no more 
than the holes in the marble, as remembrances 
that ſuch things once were. It is compoſed of 
| large blocks of marble ; and they fit one an- 
other in ſuch a manner, as 15 aſtoniſhing. 
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One is in pain about the key-ſtone, which 


has ſhrunk a good deal from its place; but 
there does not appear to be any immediate 
danger of its falling. The port lies juſt under 
the arch, and from it there is a fine view of 
all its parts. The town 1s carried every way 


round this, and takes in two hills, or part of 


both, into its circumference. St. Cyriace, 
which is a kind of cape on one of them, is a 
moſt beautiful ſpot ; one has an extenſive and 


a beautiful view of the fea, and of the adja- 


cent country, from it. Clement the Seventh 
gave Ancona its citadel, which ſtands on the 
other hill. This was a very proper preſent, 
rom one who had ſurpriſed and taken it, 
under a pretence of defending it againſt the 
common enemy. There was once a temple 
dedicated to Venus on one of theſe hills; ſo 
the poets tell us; but we ſee no remains of 
the building. „ 

Ancona, though there is ſomething very 
pleaſing in it, is inferior in many reſpects to 
ſeveral of the cities of leſs note in Italy. The 
ſtreets are narrow, and the continual aſcents 
and deſcents makes it diſagreeable to walk in 
them. The houſes in general are but mean, 
and the cathedral is a dark, diſagreeable, low 


building. The front is a heap of good 


marble, a quarry above ground : there 1s no 
ſort of deſign or elegance in it. The town 


hall is indeed a handſome building, and the 
cieling well painted; and in the churches Þ 
| 5 | there 
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there are ſome good pieces of Guercino and 
Barocci, and ſome of Titian, 

They are more careful of their health here 
than I have found them any where. The 
people deputed to the examination of fo 
reigners on this head, demanded our fede or 
atteſtation, as they met us at the very entrance 
of the town, and were ſo carctul of their good 
ſelves in particular, that they would not touch. 
it immediately from our own hands, but had 
it fixed upon the end of a long reed, and 
fumed it over burning frankincenſe before they 
ventured fo read it. 

There is a ſtrange league between trade and 
infidelity in this city. Ancona always valued 
itſelf on this particular; but its commerce, 
for many years, declined, till ſome Jews were 
received into the place, in order to revive it: 
they ſucceeded, and they continue to enrich 
it; but how to bear with ſuch people in fo 
holy a place is the difficulty, The number 
of families of this nation at this time in An- 
cona, cannot be ſo ſmall as a thouſand, They 
are permitted to live in peace, on paying an 
annual tribute to the holy fee, and are even 
indulged with a ſynagogue for their worſhip : 
but here is the compromiſe, they are forced 
to attend at one of the catholic churches an- 
nually on Good Friday, where a friar, with 
great ſtrength of voice as well as of argument, 
denounces hell and damnation to them in the 
levereſt terms, unleſs they abjure their faith 
and become chriſtians. 

T 4 


You 
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You ſee the condition in which the outſides 
of our churches, even of a modern date, are 
in London, from the foulneſs of an air loaded 
with ſmoak ; thoſe of Italy are in the ſame 
condition on the inſide, with the eternal burn- 
ing of the lamps ; on the outſide they are better : 
but I have no where ſeen marble in ſuch beau- 


ty in any edifice, as in Trajan's arch in this 


town: the ſea air has bleached it to a white- 
neſs ſuperior to that which it had when it 
came out of the quarry ; it is perfectly ſnowy. 

* * * 


E ET TER NAVI. 
IE have paſſed a very diſagreeable way 
to Loretto. The country is rich and 
fertile, and the road, in conſequence, bad 
from the very nature of the ſoil. After the 


many things I had heard of Loretto, I was 
ſurpriſed to find it a very little place; it con- 
fiſts of only one ſingle ſtreet, but is a large 


one, within the gate, and another without, 
and is defended by a wall, and other fortifi- 
cations. Though a little, it is a pleaſant 
place. It ſtands on an eminence, and there is 


ſomething lively and chearful in it. Loretto 


is a place of trade, and it is, though a very 
odd one, a trade that brings in a great deal 
of money: they make crucifixes and roſaries, 
and fell meaſures of the length of the holy 


image, Theſe laſt ſerve for different pur- 
poſes ; for, beſide the merit of their having 
touched the image, and their uſe of keeping 


the 
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the holy virgin in eternal remembrance, they 
all of them obtain (ſo the people are told who 
purchaſe them, and ſo they believe) a medi- 
cal and miraculous virtue from the tomb of 
the image. The people who ſell them mark 
upon them the particular meaſures of the 
head and waiſt ; and they are told that the 
former part, applied to the head, infallibly cures 
the head-ach ; and the latter, wound about 
the waiſt, procures a ſafe and eaſy delivery to 
women in child-bed. The eagle-ſtone was 
never famous for more virtues, nor were 1ts | 
praiſes more juſt, Sixtus the Fifth, who made 
Loretto a city, has a ſtatue of braſs, a very ; 
good piece of modern workmanſhip, erected 7 
to him before the cathedral; and in the great 
ſquare there is a very elegant fountain ob 
marble, enriched with brazen ſtatues. 

But all this has little notice; the great ob- 
| ject of curioſity and of veneration here is the 
Santa Caſa, the holy houſe. This was brought 

to the place where it now ſtands, entire, from 
Nazareth; angels were the carriers of it; the 
ſeveral ſtages at which it reſted are marked 
with peculiar honour: a light beyond the 
ſplendor of the day; a light like that which 
glared around Paul and his ſoldiers at his con- 
verſion, attended on it all the way in the 
Journey ; and the trees of a wood, under 
whoſe ſhade it was once ſet down, all paid 
bobeyſance to it with their heads, So we are 
informed, with full particularity, in a little 
book, the work of a pious perſon, which is 
35 put 
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| put into every body's hands that comes there; 


and ſo believe all the Roman catholics, as 
well natives as foreigners, if we except only 
the prieſts who tell the ſtory, and ſome few 
people of rank who are in their ſecrets, 
After the long, the painful, and miraculous 
Journey which the holy fabric had taken, here 
it was ſet down at laſt, and here the zeal and 


piety, and other good conſiderations of the 


people of the holy ſee, have built a church 
about it, as well for ſafety as for veneration, 
I have been telling them here, with ſome 
dark circumſtances, the ſtory of the Bachelor 


and his iron houſe, which we ſaw together 


near London, They are convinced, that no- 


thing leſs than a miracle can have removed an 
edifice of that heavy metal from place to 


place, as I aſſure them it has travelled. An- 


gels might have been ſpared the ſervile office 


on ſuch an occaſion, by ſome means of this 
kind. So it appears, at leaſt as I continue to 
tell the ſtory, and from {ſuch ſtories ſo told, 
and ſo miſrepreſented and miſunderſtood as 
this of mine will be by the people who have 
heard it from me, in all probability, will 


| ariſe miracles. 
Within the church there is yet another co- 


vering for the holy edifice; this is of white 
marble. It was intended, they ſay, that this 
ſhould have been joined to the outer ſurface of 
the walls of the building; but the materials 
recoiled of themſelves; and though the foun- 
dation was often laid in contact, the ſtones al- 
| ways 
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ways placed themſelves at a foot diſtance, out 
of reverence to the holy materials. This is a 
ſtanding miracle; no body doubts the fact. 
The prieſts had reaſon for intending to 
bring the outer caſe cloſe to the walls; but 
why they did not execute the deſign is not 
indeed ſo caſy to ſay at preſent; a reverend 
diſtance, which people are obliged to keep 
when they approach it, anſwers all the pur- 
poſes. They have the confidence to tell people 
who viſit it to this day, that it is built of a 
peculiar kind of ftone, common in Nazareth, 
but not found any where in Italy. This ſerves 
to countenance the miraculous bringing it from 
thence ; but I had the impertinent curioſity to 
pry into the walls, and find them principally 
brick : they are flar bricks of irregular ſize, 
with ſome pieces of a whitiſh ſtone here and 
there between them. The miraculous reced- 
ing of the ſtones which compoſe the outer 
wall, has left a ſpace of a foot for the diſco- 
vering of this? but they do not often ſuffer 
ſtrangers to be inquiſitive. _ 
Ihc holy edifice is of an oblong figure, its 
length about equal to twice its breadth, It 
ſtands due eaſt and weſt, and the dimenſions 
within may be about thirty foot in the length, 
and not quite fo much as half that in breadth, 
the fide walls being ſomewhat thicker than 
thoſe of the ends. About a fourth of the 
length, at the farther end, 1s ſeparated from 
the reſt by a grate-work of ſilver : this the 
call the ſanctuary, and in this ſtands the hoiy | 


image 
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Image. The other part, which is the body 


of the houſe, has an altar at the eaſt end, and 
at the lower or weſt end a window, which 
they ſhew with vaſt veneration, and aſſure you 
is the place at which the angel entered in at 
the annunciation. 5 

The walls in this part are in moſt places left 


bare, that the true materials may be ſeen ; but 


they are in ſome parts covered with irregular 


patches of plaiſter, on which there are ſome | 


pictures of madonas ; theſe are very ill done, 
with deſign that they may countenance the 


Rory of their having been painted in Naza- 


reth. It is otherwiſe with the inner part or 
Janctuary; the walls are there, as it were, wain- 
ſcotted with filver : they are covered with 
plates of that meta], hung up with vows for 
certain mercies and deliverances, The holy 
Fraud and folly carried on at this place are be- 
yond conception; there 1s only one thing 
greater, the treaſure : it is inconceivable what 
immenſe loads of this have, by the artifices 
of the prieſthood, been drawn into this ſpot 
any time this four hundred years. 
It is odd, that with all their expence they 

could not have procured a little decency ; the 
face of the holy image is ſo far from beauti- 
ful or charming, that it 1s diſguſtful in the 
higheſt degreee ; there is ſomething in the 
face that is more than diſtaſteful ; it is ſhock- 
ing to the eye; it is a dead, diſagreeable, 


yellow, complexion, and one cannot help 


being out of humour to ſee ſuch a profuſion 
8 ; 1 | of 
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of all kinds of gems glittering about ſo naſty 
a figure. But to give you, my dear ; 
ſome idea of this pompous room: the image 
ſtands in a nitch of ſilver immediately over the 
chimney ; the real chimney which the Virgin 
Mary in her life-time uſed, It is about four 
foot high, and there 1s a Chriſt in her arms; 
but that litttle image is in a manner buried 
under the globe in her left hand; the right is 
held out as in an act of bleſſing. The image 
is of wood ; they tell us of cedar of Lebanon, 
and they aſſure us it was carved by the hand of 
St. Luke; this evangeliſt, according to their 
ſeveral accounts in ſeveral places, having been 
a phyſician, a painter, and a ſculptor. Her 
complexion, as already obſerved, is that of a 
mulatto, or, if it be poſſible, more diſagree- 
able: her dreſs is rich beyond imagination, 
and this is varied occaſionally; ſhe has ſeveral 
ſuits, which are worn on her particular feſti- 
vals, one of the moſt auguſt of which 1s that 
which 1s put upon her on the cominemoration 
of the removal of the holy houſe from Naza- 
reth to this place. 

The blaze of light in every part of the 
houſe, ſerves to ſet off the riches in a very 
particular manner; the lamps which ſerve for 
this purpoſe are almoſt innumerable there are 
ſixty- two of gold and ſilver all of vaſt price, 
and ſome of them of the moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip, all about the holy i image: there are 
alſo angels of maſſy gold waiting on her; in 
the hand of one of theſe is a heart of gold co- 
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vered with diamonds; and enriched with a 

flame of rubies. This attracts every body's 

notice; they ſay it was a preſent from the 
een of our James the Second, 

In the repoſitory, which 1s within the ſanc- 
tuary, there 1s preſerved a treaſure of another 
kind; this conſiſts of a parcel of coarſe, dirty- 
looking earthen-ware, the ſame, they tell us, 
that the holy family eat out of. You may be 
ſure theſe do no want the power of miracles 


a touch of them will cure common dileaſes ; 


but a little water drank out of them, the moſt 
dangerous, One would wonder in theſe places, 
where there are ſo many ſaints, and ſo many 
miraculous powers; ſo many reliques, and ſo 
many impregnated wells, and diſhes, and fil- 
lets and carcaſes, the leaſt of them able to cure 
the moſt dangerous diſeaſes; I ſay, one would 
wonder that the phyſicians could live, or that 


any body elſe ever died; but, by what] ſee, the 


doctors are as plump here as in England, and 
they ſend their legions to the grave with as bold 


a hand, and with as little remorſe. Nay, what 


is more ſtrange yet, the very churchmen die; 
thoſe who preach up the faith in them, who. 
would ſtake their ſalvation upon the truth and 


validity of the miracles, and who have the 


precious medicines within their power, grow 
ſick and die like other men; but perhaps they 
are weary of a bad world, and will not be 
ſtopped in their courſe to a better. 
The caſe or covering of the houſe is a very 
elegant ſtructure; it is of Carrara marble, and 
| | | every 
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every block ſelected: it is in the Corinthian 
order, and has an elegant balluſtrade at the top. 
The pillars ſtand two and two, and in the 
narrower intervals there are niches placed one 
above another: in the upper ſeries there are 
ten ſybils ; in thoſe below them ſtand as man 
prophets. The broader intervals, or thoſe be- 
tween the ſeveral pairs of the pillars, are orna- 
mented with elegant bas-reliefs ; the ſubject is 
the hiſtory of the bleſſed Virgin : theſe are by 
the beſt hands of the time ; Sanſovin has exe- 
cuted ſome of them in a very high taſte ; the 
whole are equal to any modern ſculpture in 
Italy. 1 
| On each ſide of the holy houſe there are 
two doors ; over one of them 1s written an 
inſcription in Latin, declaring all perſons ex- 
communicate who ſhall preſume to enter with 
arms about them. There are always perſons 
ready to take care of the ſwords of thoſe 
who go in; but the domeſtics of our lady are 
not ſo polite as thoſe of the pope; they took 
hold of mics with ſome roughnels, and pointed 
up to the ſentence, A gentleman, who was 
preſent at the time, and had uſt been at Rome, 
told us of the great delicacy with which the 
ſame ceremony is performed there, It is not 
permitted to any one to go into the preſence of 
his holineſs, any more than into that of the 
virgin, armed ; but the gentleman, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to execute that office (he told us) 
_ admired his ſword- belt as the moſt beautiful 
he had ſeen, and begged he might have per- 
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miſſion to look at it while he was in the pre- 
ſence ; he paid the ſame kind of compliment 
to the head of his cane, profeſſed the Engliſh 
were the beſt mechanics in the world, and in- 
treated the indulgence of viewing them to- 
gether during the time of his ſtay with his 
holineſs, . 
The pilgrims that are eternally reſorting to 


this holy fabric, are without number; one 
laughs at the concourſe; but when one ſees 


them crawling after one another on their knees 
round the fabric, and kiſſing the ground, and 
counting over their beads with all the ſolem- 
nity of real worſhip, it creates another paſ- 
ſion; one is out of countenance that rational 
creatures can deſcend ſo low, and mirth gives 
way to pity. _ . = 
When I had ſeen the images and utenſils 
of ſolid gold, the extravagant dreſs of the 


image, and the profuſion of ſolid plate upon 
the walls, and of gems of all kinds about the 


ſeveral parts, and ornaments, all my ideas of 


the grandeur of this littie room were fully ſa- 


tisfied : but I had there ſcen nothing, in com- 
pariſon of what are the real riches : the trea- 
ſury 1s juſt by; I was led into that; good 
God! did ever mortal eye behold ſuch profu- 
ſion of every thing that is of price: it is in 


vain to think of deſcribing ſuch a treaſure to 


vou; the very veſtments of the image are 
beyond all valuation; the jewels ſeem to have 
been the ſelect and picked ſtones from all the 
mines of the eaſt, and are ſo numerous, that 
* | one 
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one would imagine all the courts in the world, 
had been ſtripped to furniſh out the ſingle 
blaze; there is nothing coſtly that is not to be 
ſeen here in quantities z which would make 
one imagine, that the prieſts had an art of 
making what it was impoſſible ſhould have 
been purchaſed. Whatever is wanting in dig- 
_ nity and elegance in the houſe where the image 
| ſtands, is amply ſupplied by the edifice in 
which theſe extraordinary treaſures are repoſed. 
It is a Jarge and noble edifice ; it fills the eye 
with its extent, and charms it with its elegance. 
There is an altar piece at the upper end, a 
Crucifixion, a picture by Pomerancio, of vaſt 
value. The cieling is painted allo in com- 
partments by the ſame hard, and the pieces 
all highly finiſhed, and the diviſions of the 
compartments are very elegant; they are of 
ſtucco, highly finiſhed and gilt. They have 
here the greateſt picture that I ever yet ſaw ; it 
is by Raphael; a Madona, with a Chriſt up- 
on her lap. It is not without cauſe that this 
painter has been called the Divine Raphael. 
It is not eaſy to ſay what in particular it is 
that affects one ſo ſtrangely in this picture; 
but, upon the whole, the awe and veneration 
which it inſpires are equal to the admiration; 
nay, they are greater: we loſe the idea of the 
painter in the power of the object: it is not 
a picture; it inſpires with all the ſentiments 
of a reality, There is ſomething more than 
mortal in the face of the virgin; and even the 
infant, though in the innocent poſture of 
. 55 throw- 
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throwing up the legs and arms, though all the 
thoughtleſs air imaginable is in the face, yet 
has divinity in every part; the look is ſweeter 
than that of a human face, and yet with the 
grace there is ſomeching awful. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to be told, that the picture is of a 
young divinity; the child alone, cut out of 
the canvaſs, would be known for the Saviour 
of the world, without any ornament or any 
circumſtance to lead to it, beſide the mere ex- 
preſſion of the countenance. There is ſome- 
thing more than human in the expreſſion of 
this maſter's pencil, They ſay the moſt ex- 
alted excellencies in the ſeveral ſciences are not 
acquired, but are delivered down from Hea- 
ven: this picture would give you faith, in what 


you have been uſee to ſmile at as an hyper- 


bole. I remember Longinus ſays of the elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes, that it was the reſult 
of talents which he received immediately 


from the Gods; of gifts, which it was not 


allowed him to call mortal: I have thought 
It true, in reading that glorious Greek, and 
I am as much convinced of the ſame ſuperior 
aſſiſtance, when I look upon this picture. I 


do not well know how to diſtinguiſh between 


words that have no determined meaning: this 
perhaps is the effect of genius, and what I 
call inſpiration is no more than that; a qua- 


lity pretended to by multitudes, but poſſeſſed 


by only two or three people in a thouſand 
years; you will own it to Phidias, to Zeuxes, 
and to Raphael; to Homer, to Milton, and 
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to Shakeſpear z but after this, what will you 
ſay of the ** * * and the Blackmores that 
pretend to poſſeſs it? You will call the thing 


dy a different name, in the breaſts of people 


whom it has affected in ſo different a manner, 
and there is nothing more that I would aſk of 
you under this diſtinction. If other people 


were poets, Homer is ſomething more; if 


** * js a painter, Raphael was ſomething. 


elſe. There is as much difference between the 
productions of the one and the other claſs of 
theſe, as between the marble image of the 
ſtatuary, and the living form, warm from the 
hands of the Creator. „ 


This picture of Raphael is chargeable with 


none of the imperfections that glare in the 


works of other very good maſters: his taſte 
is pure and perfect, and his deſign at once no- 
ble to the moſt exalted pitch, and accurate to 
the ſevereſt nicety. I cannot look upon this 
inimitable piece, and ſuppoſe that any of 
thoſe immortaliſed names which we hear with 
ſuch reverence from the authors of antiquity, 
were ſuperior to this great man; aſſuredly, no 
man among the moderns, though we allow 
him all the excellencies that have been given, 


can be compared with him, The diſpoſition 


in this piece has a dignity, a grace and eaſe 
in it, that none elſe has come up to; the eye 
is filled as well as charmed with it; and there 


is ſomething of a modeſt nobleneſs in the 


drapery of the virgin, and I know not what 
1 1 | eaſe 
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eaſe and ſoftneſs in the attitude ot the head, 


which aſtoniſh one. os 

One would be amazed to think what motive 
ſhould induce men to ſacrifice their fortunes, 
and princes to impoveriſh their revenues, as 
muſt have been the caſe, to enrich the ſhrine 
of this ſaint, in a manner exceeding all that 
can be produced from the records of antient 
profuſion. You, who are not of the Romiſh 


church, will hardly be brought to believe that 
real devotion has been the ſource of a great 


many of theſe immenſe donations, You are 
to conſider, that princes may be weak as well 
as other men ; for my part, I have not found 
it any where that riches and wiſdom are de- 
clared aſſociates, Where there is Ignorance, 


ſuperſtition finds an eaſy admittance, and the 


Romiſh religion is, of all that ever have been 


profeffed, that which is calculated to carry 


enthuſiaſm to the moſt exorbitant heights, 
The churchmen have all the opportunities 
they can defire of the confidence of the af- 


fluent, and a reſpect that you would ſcarce 


conceive 1s paid by the more ignorant of theſe 
to their character. You know this church 
alſo declaresa power of abſolution: the good 
father has nothing to do but to thunder out 
hell and damnation to ſome trembling creature 
who has wealth, and when he has ſet the ter- 
rors in their ſtrongeſt light, to ſell the pardon 
and ſecurity from them, nay the promiſe of 


a certain happineſs in their ſtead, at any price 


he pleaſes: a donation to the church is the 
* | uſual 
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uſual reſource, and prieſts have conſciences 
that will propoſe very ample things. 

Beſide the bequeathings of dying zealots, 
and the donations of yet living bigots, who 
think they make a cheap purchaſe of Heaven 
at the price of one of theſe preſents, there 
are another ſet of men, who have a different, 
but as powerful a principle; theſe are men 
who believe no more of the matter than the 
prieſts do, and who do not intend to buy the 
good offices of the ſaint in Heaven, but of 
the church upon Earth, by theſe largeſſes. 
Theſe keep up the farce of devotion as warm- 
ly and as highly as the prieſts themlelves z 
they take care to ſhew them that they are in 
the ſecret, and joining by ſome magnificent 
preſent of this kind to inſpire the people with 
a reverence for what they pretend to adore, 
the church adoprs them as people initiated 
into its myſteries, and knows it is her intereſt 
to keep their ſecrets, and join in their deſigns. 
It were hard to ſay Which of theſe two kinds 
are the more generous: the inſtances of libe- 
rality from both are amazing. 

They ſhewed us a jewel of vaſt price, the 
gift of the lady of the field marſhal Zum- 
jungen: it was given to the Madona by this 
good catholic to obtain the converſion of her 
huſband: the price was paid, but the purchaſe 
never delivered; there ſtands the jewel, but 
the huſband died in his infidelity. There is 
no doubting ſuch a woman's being in earneſt; 
burt it is eaſy to ſee grimace in many of them. 
A Who 
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Who ever bore a greater averſion to enthu- 


ſiaſm and the prieſthood than the great prince 
of Conde? in his heart, we very well know 
what he muſt have thought of the houſe of 
Loretto; yet they ſhew you there a model of 
the caſtle of Vincennes in filver, a preſent 
from that prince on his being delivered from 
the priſon there : he had his reaſons, though 
he was not in earneſt, What was ſaid, per- 
haps, without perfect juſtice, by one of our 
princes, 1n regard to politics, 1s certainly true 
in theſe countries in the matter of religion; 
c Men of great ſenſe are therefore rogues, 
and men of little ſenſe are therefore honeſt.” 


LETTER LXVIII. 


REGORY the Twelfth, who was de- 
poſed from the pontificate in the coun- 

ci] of Conſtance, lies buried at the little town 
of Recanati We ſaw his tomb; it is in the 
great church, and makes ſome figure, There 
is not much in the town: there are ſome 
paintings, and a great deal of gilding in the 
church, and on the town houſe there is a very 
ſuperb monument of braſs, dedicated to the 
lady of Loretto; the device is the Sante Ca- 
fa, or holy houſe: it is of a conſiderable fize : 


on It there is a Madona, with a Chiiſt in her 


arms, and, by way of ſupporters to it, there 
are four angels. This auguſt remembrance 
of the Virgin, is in commemoration, as they 


tell you, of the holy houſe having firſt reſted 


in the territories of this City, when it was 
* | tranſported 
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tranſported from Dalmatia, Recanati ſtands 
prettily, but the way to it is bad: it lies thro! 
a rich country, between hills continued almoſt 
the whole way. We have ſeen little worth 
obſervation in Macerata and Tolentino; TI 
have paſſed through them, rather than ſeen 
them, and am at this time at Foligno. There 


1s ſomething romantic in the Appennines, but 


the travelling upon them is tedious and pain- 
ful beyond deſcription; I have never been ſo 
ſick of any thing, and I have been taught by 
this how very differently the ſame things ap- 
pear to us when we are in, and when we are 
out of ſpirits, On my firſt aſcent of theſe 
mountains every thing pleaſed me ; the very 


rough rocks and horrible precipices had a 


pleaſing terror in them, and the proſpects from 
ſeveral parts of them, which are doubtleſs the 
fineſt and moſt extenſive in the world, charm- 
ed me. It was with infinite fatisfa&tion that 
I caſt my eye from the ſteepy aſcent on the 
right, to the flowery valley deep on the left, 
and I thought the tranquil ſcene below ac- 
quired new charms from the precipices above; 
but this was but the pleaſure of an hour or 

two: after the charm of novelty was gone, 
I looked with envy at the valleys, while we 
were climbing horrible aſcents, and inſtead of 
enjoying the precipice, was afraid of tumbling. 
down, There is ſomething ſtrangely frigh:- 
ful, indeed, in the ſpiral road upon one part 
of theſe mountains; we paſſed along a cauſe- 


way, not ten foot in breadth, with nothing 
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but a ſteep wall of flint on the one ſide, and 
on the other as ſteep a precipice, the depth a 


mile or more in perpendicular, I wiſhed for 


the ſafe terras at Windſor, and was ready to 
curſe the popes, that had not raiſed a parapet 
along the verge of this hideous way : there is 


no defence, A lip of the foot of a mule car- 


ries you to the valley below, a fall that muſt 
cruſh beaſt and man to jelly. 


I was charmed when we arrived here, TI 


have been congratulating myſelf on the eſcape 
from what thoſe, who are accuſtomed to it, 


indeed will not allow to be a danger, but 


what, to any other eye, is the higheſt ſcene of 


- Poſſible horror. I do not know whether Fo- 
ligno acquires new charms from the contraſt, 


but it appears to me the moſt pleaſant city that 
I have ever ſeen : many of the Italian towns 
ſtand delightfully, but this more than them 
all. The country about it has not the ap— 
pearance of fields: it is a valley of a vaſt ex- 
tent, perfectly even, well watered, and ſo 
diſpoſed, that the city ſeems to ſtand in the 
midſt of a vaſt garden. The plantations are 
as regular as in the moſt beautiful encloſure; 


and the mountains, that every way ſurround 


it, have the appearance of a vaſt wall. What 
can be conceived ſo beautiful! what ſo plea- 
ſant! there is all the ad vantage of a garden, 
all the variety and charms of the proſpect; 
but there is this vaſt advantage, that it has an 
extent which gives it a grandeur never to be 
equalled in a private plantation. 
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Lo, 

You will not wonder that ſo ſweet and eli- 
gible a ſituation has been the place of a town 
for many ages. The preſent Foligno ſtands 
on the ruins of the forum Flamini of the an- 
tient Romans : who firſt built houſes there, 1s 
not to be traced; no hiſtory mentions the 
time when they were not there, 

I have viſited a convent of nuns here; the 
name is La Conteſſa. I was in raptures, I am 
afraid you will ſay in very extravagant rap- 
tures, with a picture of Raphael's, in the trea- 


| fury of Loretto; all that I ſaid was too little. 


There is another Madona at this convent, I 
think, ſuperior to the firſt; at leaſt, there is 
ſomething more noble in the circumſtances of 
the picture. She is here repreſented in the 
clouds, and the attitude 1s elegant and great 
beyond expreſſion ; below the principal perſon 
on one ſide, there are the figures of John the 
Baptiſt and St. Francis; and on the other, 
two others; the one, ſome of the Romiſh 
ſaints; the other, that of the perſon at whoſe 
expence the picture was done: between them, 
but ſtill lower, is a little angel, with a vaſe 
in its hand. 25 

They blame painters for not knowing when 
to take off the pencil; nothing is ſo com- 
mon as to ſay, that the ſpirit of ſuch or ſuch 
a picture has been loſt in the retouching ; but 
it is only when men finiſh, after they have, 
properly ſpeaking, done, that this happens. 
Raphael has finiſhed this piece to the greateſt 
height, yet there never was a picture of more 
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but a ſteep wall of flint on the one ſide, and 
on the other as ſteep a precipice, the depth a 
mile or more in perpendicular. I wiſhed for 
the ſafe terras at Windſor, and was ready to 
curſe the popes, that had not raiſed a parapet 
along the verge of this hideous way: there is 
no defence, A lip of the foot of a mule car- 


ries you to the valley below, a fall that muſt 
cruſh beaſt and man to jelly. 


I was charmed when we arrived here. TI 
have been congratulating myſelf on the eſcape 
from what thoſe, who are accuſtomed to it, 
indeed will not allow to be a danger, but 


: what, to any other eye, is the higheſt ſcene of 


poſſible horror. I do not know whether Fo- 
ligno acquires new charms from the contraſt, 
but it appears to me the moſt pleaſant city that 
I have ever ſeen : many of the Italian towns 
ſtand delightfully, but this more than them 
all. The country about it has not the ap- 


pearance of fields: it is a valley of a vaſt ex- 
tent, perfectly even, well watered, and ſo 


diſpoſed, that the city ſeems to ſtand in the 


midſt of a vaſt garden. The plantations are 


as regular as in the moſt beautiful encloſure ; 
and the mountains, that every way ſurround 


it, have the appearance of a vaſt wall. What 
can be conceived ſo beautiful! what ſo plea- 


fant! there is all the advantage of a garden, 
all the variety and charms of the proſpect ; 
but there is this vaſt advantage, that it has an 
extent which gives it a grandeur never to be 
cqualled in a Private plantation. 
You 
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Tou will not wonder that ſo ſweet and eli- 
gible a ſituation has been the place of a town 
for many ages. The preſent Foligno- ftands 
on the ruins of the forum Flamini of the an- 
tient Romans : who firſt built houſes there, 1s 
not to be traced ; no hiſtory mentions the 
time when they were not there, 

have viſited a convent of nuns here; the 
name is La Conteſſa, I was in raptures, I am 
afraid you will ſay in very extravagant rap- 
tures, with a picture of RaphaePs, 1n the trea- 
ſury of Loretto; all that I ſaid was too little. 
There is another Madona at this convent, 1 
think, ſuperior to the firſt ; at leaſt, there is 
ſomething more noble in the circumſtances of 


the picture. She is here repreſented in the 


clouds, and the attitude is elegant and great 
beyond expreſſion ; below the principal perſon 
on one ſide, there are the figures of John the 
Baptiſt and St. Francis; and on the other, 
two others; the one, ſome of the Romiſh 
ſaints; the other, that of the perſon at whoſe 
expence the picture was done: between them, 
but (till lower, is a little angel, with a vaſe 
in its hand, mn” 
They blame painters for not knowing when 
to take off the pencil; nothing is ſo com- 
mon as to ſay, that the ſpirit of ſuch or ſuch 
a picture has beea loſt in the retouching ; but 
it is only when men finiſh, after they have, 
properly ſpeaking, done, that this happens. 
Raphael has finiſhed this piece to the greateſt 
height, yet there never wasa picture of more 
Vol. I. U ſpirit: 
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ſpirit : every part of it is equally finiſhed, and 
yet every part has all its original fire. It has 
the neatneſs and perfect accuracy of Dome- 
nichino, with all the freedom and noble dig- 
nity of its author. The colouring is. equal t to 


the deſign. In the whole, it is not poſſible to 
make me believe that there can be a finer 


picture. It is the altar- piece of the convent. 
J was ſurpriſed to find the people of the houſe 


ſo little ſenſible of its meſtimable value. 


L E TT EN IAI. 
Am at Spoleto. One would think Livy 


had never ſeen the place, when he inſults 


the memory of Hannibal for having retreated 
from before it. The place is impregnable by 


nature: it ſtands, in great part, upon a rock 


that is more than impregnable: it is inac- 
ceſſible. In the way hither they pointed out 
a little antique temple to us; it is now uſed as 
a Romiſh chapel, and we found it worth ex- 
amination. The general opinion is, that it 
was dedicated to the goddeſs Fortune ; but 
there is no. remain of any kind to juſtify the 
conjecture. A river eternalized by the Ro- 
man poets and hiſtorians, runs very near it: 


the Umbrians paid a kind of religious reve- 


rence to this ſtream, and it is moſt probable, 
that they erected this little temple to the ge- 
nius of the fountain. They ſuppoſed a kind 


of miraculous power in its waters: you hear 
them talk of cattle becoming white by drick- 


ing it; but we do not find any more white 
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oxen here than elſewhere at preſent, ſo proba- 
bly the water has loſt this quality. I met with 
an Iriſh phyſician viewing the temple ; he 
readily joined with me in its being dedicated 
to the river god; and from the abundance of 
his learning, ſtood up for the truth of the old 
tradition, concerning its turning cattle white, 
He ſuppoſed this to be owing to its having 
run over ſome beds of ſulphureous matter; 
for he aſſured me, that the burning of this 
ſubſtance under ſtraw- hats whitened.them, and 
that a red roſe would be changed to the ſame 
colour by the fume. He proved from this, 
that it was eaſy for a river to have this pro- 


perty of whitening the cattle; and as to its 


not effecting it at preſent, he eaſily found a 
ſalvo for that, in ee that the bed of 
brimſtone was at this time waſhed away 
The building, though ſmall, is full of ele- 
gance; all the grace of the Corinthian order 
are diſplayed in it with vaſt beauty and pro- 
priety : I have not been of a long time more 
charmed with any piece of architecture. 
They ſhew us at Spoleto the gate from be- 
fore which the Carthaginian general was re- 
pulled, and preſerve the memory of the event 
by an inſcription, They call the gate to this 
time Porta di Fuga. The miracle would 
have been if he had entered it 00 
Spoleto abounds with remains of Roman 
grandeur. It was erected into a Roman co- 
lony lo early as very ſoon after the overthrow 
of the antient Umbri. There are few remains 
* I - of 
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ſpirit: every part of it is equally finiſhed, and 
yet every part has all its original fire. It has 
the neatneſs and perfect accuracy of Dome- 
nichino, with all the freedom and noble dig- 


nity of its author. The colouring is. equal t to 


the deſign. In the whole, it is not poſſible to 
make me believe that there can be a finer 
picture. It is the altar- piece of the convent. 


] was ſurpriſed to find the people of the houſe 


ſo little ſenſible of its meſtimable value. 


C 
Am at Spoleto. One would think Livy 


had never ſeen the place, when he inſults | 


the memory of Hannibal for having retreated 
from before it. The place is impregnable by 
nature: it ſtands, in great part, upon a rock 
that is more than impregnable: it is inac- 
ceſſible. In the way hither they pointed out 
a little antique temple to us; it is now uſed as 


a Romiſh chapel, and we found it worth ex- 


amination. The general opinion is, that it 


was dedicated to the goddeſs Fortune; but 


there is no. remain of any kind to juſtify the 
conjecture. A river eternalized by the Ro- 
man poets and hiſtorians, runs very near it: 
the Umbrians paid a kind of religious reve- 
rence to this ſtream, and it is moſt probable, 


that they erected this little temple to the ge- 


nius of the fountain. T hey ſuppoſed a kind 
of miraculous power in its waters: you hear 
them talk of cattle becoming white by drin k- 
ing it; but we do not find any more white 


„ oxen. 
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oxen here than elſewhere at preſent, ſo proba- 
bly the water has loſt this quality. I met with 
an Irtſh phyſician viewing the temple ; he 
readily joined with me in its being dedicated 
to the river god; and from the abundance of 
his learning, ſtood up for the truth of the old 
tradition, concerning its turning cattle white, 
He ſuppoſed this to be owing to its having 
run over ſome beds of ſulphureous matter 
for he aſſured me, that the burning of this 
ſubſtance under ſtraw-hats whitened them, and 
that a red roſe would 'be changed to the ſame 
colour by the fume. He proved from this, 
that it was eaſy for a river to have this pro- 
perty of whitening the cattle; and as to its 
not effecting it at preſent, he eaſily found a 
falvo for that, in ſuppoſing that the bed of 
brimſtone was at this time waſhed away. 
The building, though ſmall, is full of ele- 
gance; all the grace of the Corinthian order 
are diſplayed in it with vaſt beauty and pro- 
priety : I have not been of a long time more 
charmed with any piece of architecture. 
They ſhew us at Spoleto the gate from be- 
fore which the Carthaginian general was re- 
| pulled, and preſerve the memory of the event 
buy an inſcription, They call the gate to this 
time Porta di Fuga. The miracle would 
have been if he had entered it 
Spoleto abounds with remains of Roman 
grandeur, It was erected into a Roman co- 
lony lo early as very ſoon after the overthrow 
te , of the antient Umbri. There are few remains 
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of the kind equal in magnificence to the aque- 


duct here; it conſiſts indeed only of one row 
of arches, but there is all the Roman ſimpli- 
city and grandeur in theſe. You will be 
amazed to hear me talk thus, when you re- 
member that there are not wanting travel- 
writers who mention it as Gothic: you will 
believe me, when I aſſure you, theſe bear- 


leaders (for ſo we call here the people who 


have taken the opportunity of attending fools 
upon the tour, to give their opinion of what 


they ſaw in it) can have ſeen very little, or 


indeed can have read very little, of the diffe- 
rence between the Roman and the Gothic 


taſte, when they confounded them in this no- 
ble ruin. 


Theodorick, we learn from hiſtory, had a 
caſtle which was his principal reſidence, at 


times, for many years on one of the rocks 
near this aqueduct. There ſtands an old 
building of that kind at preſent on the rock 


that joins this antient edifice; but we are not 
to ſuppoſe this Theodorick's: it was built by 
Narſes, out of the ruins of an amphitheatre, 


Theodorick's was demoliſhed in the Gothic 


war; and indeed there requires little judgment 
in architecture to diſtinguiſh the preſent caſtle 
as of very different origin. 


* 


$ * 


A picture in the cathedral ſurpriſed me 
greatly; it is an altar-piece, a glorious deſign, 


but unfiniſhed; the painter was Philippo Lip- 
pi, a man of incomparable genius, but infa- 


mous life. He had been baniſhed his own 
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country (he was a Florentine) for debauch- 
ing one of the nuns at the monaſtery of Pra- 
to, while he was painting the chapel ; and he 
died here, while he was at work on this piece, by 
poiſon, a victim to the reſentment of a perſon | 
of the place, with whoſe wife he had an 1n- 10 
trigue while about it. The cathedral is a fine 
old building: the front is adorned with Mo— 
ſaic on a gold ground, and the pavement is 
inlaid with ſeveral kinds of marble in ſmail 
pieces. The chapel of the Madona of St. 
Luke has ſome fine marble ſtatues. The 
chapel of the Crucifix, which ſtands a little 
out of the town, was originally a temple de- 
dicated to Concord, The remains of the 
amphitheatre, with part of the ſtones of which 
the preſent caſtle on the rock was built, are 
yet to ve ſeen; and there is a triumphal arch 
alſo, a very magnificent one, The grandeur 
of this, and of all the other remains, is how- 
ever abſorbed and loſt, as it were, in that of 
the aqueduct : it is the higheſt in Europe, 
| and of a great length; it joins the mountain 
of St. Francis to that of Spoletto. 


LETTER LXX; 

Write to you from Terni; but write from 
what place I will here, I find I ſhall not | 
want opportunities of feeding your curioſity. 
Every thing now ſmells of the old Roman: 
we ſaw in every part fragments of marble co- 
lonades, broken buſts, inſcriptions, and every 
kind of remembrance of its having oncebeen 

% 3 | a town 
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a town of note. The way hither alſo at. 
forded me Treat room for obſervation : it is 
through a narrow paſs between the Appenines, 
and tl e mountains on each fide afford a va- 
riety of romantic ſcenes: in one place, no- 


thing can be conceived more fruitful than the 


ſides ; the laughing verdure exceeds that of 
an Engliſh meadow, and the flowers of dif- 
ferent kinds have a ſtrange appearance to one 
not uſed to the country; but they are many 
of them very pretty. In other places no- 


thing of this is ſeen, but bare craggy rocks, 


and all the horror of falling precipices. I 
had difficulty to get my companion along, he 
found ſo many beautiful and ſurpriſing pro- 
ducts of the mineral, as well as of the animal 


and vegetable world: his arm was filled with 


plants, that would have made a glorious 


figure in the beſt of our gardens. On the 


top and fides of a paſteboard box, which he 
carried with him, he had ſtuck with pins a 


number of inſects, of different form from 


one another, and all perfectly unlike to every 
thing of the ſame kind with us. But what he 
was able to carry, was little to what he pointed 
out to me as beauties of a ſuperior kind, and 
as demanding a yet greater regard on account 
of their curioſity than even of their elegance, 
and which it was impoſſible for him to take 
away. 

I ſpent ſome time, and could have pad 
much more, in wiring theſe ; they were the 

" beauties 
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beauties of the mineral kingdom. The rocks, 
which were naked in many places wherever 


they had been waſhed clean by the rains or 


falls of water from ſome neighbouring emi- 
nence, ſhewed a variety of figures, in ditte- 
rent materials, buried in them. My enray- 
tured inſtructor guided my eye, one by one, 


to theſe; in this place he pointed it to a leaf 
of fern perfect ſtone, and buried in an im- 


menſe maſs of ſtone, only diſeovered by ſome 


accidental breaking of that mais, yet ſhewing; 
every fibre, and every indenting of the recent 
vegetable: ſome pieces of this were in ſeed, 
and the round dots in which that ſeed is aid 
in the growing plant, were conſpicuous under 


the form of ſo many riſings of a white mat— 


ter on the ſtone. In another part, he ſhewed 


me blocks of wood turned to perfect ſtone; 


and buried in the ſtone as the former; and as 


we advanced farther, I faw the teeth of ſharks, 


and the vaſt grinder of a land animal, an ele. 


phant, :mmerled | in the fame manner in the 
ſolid rock; but this was little to what we {.w 
as we advanced toward the higheſt part of 
one of the mountains, whither the eager cu- 
rioſity of M——s led not only himſelf, but 
me, though out of the road. Here we ſaw a 
profuſion of ſea-ſheils, of an almoſt infinite 
variety of kinds, ſtuck in one or other part of 
the rock, and in ſome places in ſuch abun- 
dance, that they abſolutely conſtituted the 


greateſt part of it; I never faw ſuch multi- 


tudes, never any thing like ſuch Vaietys even 


ON 
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on the ſhores : they were all perfect ſtone; 

but they retained their lineaments ſo perfe&tly, 
that one would have fancied them to be ſoft. 
The ſeveral kinds of ſcrew-ſhells made a ſur- 
priing and beautiful figure: the cockles, from 
the {ize of a pea to that of a man's doubled 
fiſt, were frequent, and full of different ſtreaks 
and croſs lines. The nautilus ſtood forth in 
other places like a vaſt globe, and in ſome the 
icatlops would have tempted any one to think 
them real. The ſhells Joſe their beautiful co- 
louring in theſe places, but they preſerve every 
other character of their priſtine ſtate entire. 
M 5 made an obſervation on this occaſion, 


that ſurpriſed and pleaſed me. 


« You have read, ſays he, that all kinds of 
coral, which are products of the ſea, are found 
in this manner buried in ſtone at land, except 


the red coral; the red is as frequent, and more 
durable, chan any; why ſhouid it not have 


hved among the reſt in this altered ſtate ? 
doubtleſs it does. Did any of thoſe who la- 
ment their not finding red coral, ever meet 


with a red ſcallop? certainly no. There are 


many ſpecies of the branched white corals, 


from which the red 1s not to be diſtinguiſhed 


otherwiſe than by colour; and there 1s no 


doubt but this vegetable loſes its colour as 
well as theſe ſhells, and conſequently is often 


met with, but always taken for orte or other 


of theſe,” 


Beſide the infinite variety of ſhells, which! - 
had been uſed to lee about the ſhores, or in 


the 
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the cabinets of the collectors, and which 1 
knew again in their ſtony ſtate in theſe rocks, 


I was ſurpriſed with the fight of many, very, 
perfect in their form, and yet wholly unlike 
all that I had thus met with. Ms told 
me I was not to accuſe the imperfection of 
the cabinets I had ſeen on this occaſion, but 
to wonder at the abundance of nature in theſe 
ſeveral appearances, “ All theſe, ſaid he, 


are the remains or exuvie uf ſpecies of ſhell 


fiſh, created to enjoy their being out of the 
reach of human obſervation ; they are inha- 
bitants of the deep bottoms of the ocean, not 


of the ſhores, as thoſe with which we are ac- 


quainted, in their recent ſtate ; they have no 
opportunities of being thrown under our ob- 
ſervation, but live and propagate, and die and 


decay, at theſe immenſe depths, which no 


ſtorms diſturb ; and even if they were within 

the reach of thoſe, the ſhelves and precipices 
which ſtand in che w ray to the ſhore, render it 
impoſſible that they ſhould ever be thrown up. 
One accident only could have diſcloſed them, 


continued he, to our eyes, and it is to that we 


owe them here.” 

From this exordium, he went on to few me 
among thoſe, the former ſpecimens of which 
had paſſed upon me for cockles and ſcallope, 
multitudes which, when examined, ſhewed 
themſelves of different and of ſtrange forms, 
and which he called conchæ anomiæ. He 
pointed out a number of gryphites ; ſhells, 
tough ny 4 of the oyſter claſs, yet 
wholly 
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wholly. unlike all that we ſee of it. He then 


ſhewed me the ſtrait and the twiſted ſhells of 


the concamerated kind; the one reſembling 
horns,. the other thrown toward the ſmaller 
end into ſpirals, and all, wherever they were 
diſcovered broken, formed i into cells. and di- 
viſions within, And finally, he ſhewed me 
multitudes of what he called cornua ammonis, 
the variety almoſt as endlefs as the number; 
theſe were all divided into cells within, as 


well as the former, but their external appear- 


ance and dimenſions: aftorded an endleſs va- 
riety : they were of all ſizes, from the breadth 
of a ſixpence, to that of a {mall table; we 
meaſured one, that was two foot nine inches 
in diameter: ſome were ribbed, ſome ſmooth ; 
ſome even on the back, ſome channelled; and 
ethers ridged, and on ſome we traced foliated 
delineations of the moſt ſurpriſing and elegant 
kinds. 
All theſe we took the more time to examine 
where they lay, as, to the inſupportable grief 
of my friend, we had no tools to pick them out 
of the rocks: ſome few that were looſe he got 
out, and brought away ; enough to preſerve a 


remembrance of the whole, Had he had means 


and opportunities, I believe he would have 


ſent over half the mountain to his friends in 
England. 


As we deſcended, I began to enquire into 
the explanation of a word he had dropped, 
about the one occaſion on which alone theſe 
uraſures of the animal world could have been 
18 0 brought 
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brought to theſe places, and lodged in the 
quarries: when we were arrived at our place of 
reſt, he took an opportunity to explain him- 
ſelf at large; and as on another occaſion he 
had called in the Moſaic account of the de- 6 
luge, to explain the formation of the ſtrata of N 
the earth in general, he now had recourſe to il 
it to ſhew how theſe remains of animals and 
plants had come into the places where we now. 
ſee them; and he carried on the argument ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that he at once proved the placing. 
of theſe things by that cataſtrophe, and proved 
that there had been ſuch a cataſtrophe by the 
placing of the things. 
He began with obſerving, that the earth 
had, according to the only account which is 
left to us of theſe its early periods and events, 
been formed and inhabited ſo many years be- 
fore the time of the deluge, that all the ſpe- 
cies of creatures were ſufficiently numerous; 
that the waters which. drowned the earth at. 
that time, were called forth from within its 
centre, and were the ſame, with thoſe from a. 
tirſt ſediment, of which the preſent cruſt or 
ſurface of the globe, had been formed. We 
ſee then, ſaid he, the whole earth covered to 1 
a great depth with a fluid full of the ſuſpend- 1 
ed particles of ſtones, and other mineral mat- 
ter; we ſee this fluid making one common 
maſs of water with that of the ſea; and we 
ſee this general and univerſal maſs. of water 
agitated by winds, with no ſhores to confine 
" W's þ hoſe who have been in ſtorms on the 


to be, dry land. 
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ocean, can form but a very imperfect idea by 
the compariſon of what was the condition of 
this vait water under equa], perhaps under 
much more violent ſtorms : the bottoms of 
the deepeſt ſeas were agitated by it, and their 
contents rolled backward and forward by the 
motion; while rocks, and the whole ſtrata of 
other hard materials, were by this motion 
thrown into theſe depths, their own lighter 
productions, the ſhells of fiſhes, and other 
decayed, or in part decayed, remains of its 
inhabitants, were waſhed out, and rolled along 
what was before, and what was allo hereafter 


We thus, continued my philoſoper, ſee 


the ſhells, not only of the coaſts, but thoſe 


alſo which are natural inhabitants of the deep 


ſeas, brought on land: this ſerves to explain 


what are theſe cornua ammonis, and theſe 
conche anomiæ of fo many kinds; and we 


cught rather to wonder that we ſee no more 
of them, than that we ſee ſo many. 


«© We find them thus brought up by, and 
rolled about from place to place in a thick flu- 
id, full of the particles of a groſſer kind of 
ſubſtances; we ſee them in the ſtate of things 
that neceſſarily mult be blended with the mal- 
ſes formed by thoſe particles: after a time, 


the waters in part return to their proper place, 


and are left in part to evaporate into the at- 
moſphere ; but during all this time, they are 
depoſiting a ſediment, formed of thoſe ſtony 
and earthy particles, with which they are - 

Sade ted, 
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ted. This ſediment is at firſt a ſoft mud, but 
it by degrees hardens into ſtone; a part of if 
ſettles upon places where there are already 
multitudes of theſe ſhells, waſhed from the 
bottoms of the remote ſeas, as well as ſrom 
the ſhores : all theſe are therefore received in- 
to the body of the bed of matter thus formed, 
Beſide this, as the water is ſtill in motion, 
more of theſe ſhells are alſo occaſionally rolled 
from place to place, and fome of theſe quan- 
tities are carried over the new formed bed of 
matter. This, though formed of particles of 
ſtone, and hereafter to become ſtone, 1s yet 
at this period ſoft, Of the number that are 
waſhed upon it, many, if not the whole, ſink 

into it, and are there retained for ever, the 
ſtone coaleſcing and hardening about them. 
Thus we ſee the preſent ſurface of the earth 
formed of matter once ſoft, and at that time 
when it was ſoft, liable to receive into its 
maſſes, in whatever place, ſhells, or whatſo- 
ever other things were rolled over it by the 
common flood. It is therefore evident, that 
theſe ſhells and other matters muſt have been 
received into the beds of ſtone, and there 
muſt have been a miracle to Keep them out 
of them. 

The mountains, we are expreſsly told in 
the only account we have of this cataſtrophe, 
were covered over their tops with the water. 
Suppoſing them either formed by the elevati- 
on of the ſtrata ſince, or exiſtent at that time; 
ſuppoſing ſome of thoſe which we ſee at pre- 


lent, 
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ſent, to have been of one of theſe origins, and 
ſome. of the other; ſtill both the one and the 

other muſt of neceſſity contain ſhells in their 
ſolid ſtrata on the ſurface; and we do not 
find that there are any deeper; or, if formed 
by the ſucceeding elevation of the ſtrata, thoſe 
ſtrata muſt have been liable to the common 
chance of receiving ſhells into them while on 
the flat, and theſe muſt be carried up in their 


ſeveral beds; or, if exiſtent from the Antedi- 
luvian times, they muſt have been covered by 
$ the water of that flood, and they muſt, like 
1 other parts of the globe, have been covered 
5 by the ſediments of that water, and received 


a new cruſt from it. It is not eaſy to ſay to 
what heights ſo light bodies as ſhells might not 
be carried, by the motions of ſo immenſe a 

bed of water in ſtorms; and wherever they 

were dropped, they muſt in the ſame manner 
have been received into the yet ſoft beds of 
ſtone. The higheſt mountains might be thus 
covered with them, if they were, as we are 
aſſured they were, covered to a conſiderable 
depth by the waters; and indeed the exami- 
nation of the ſeveral mountains we have lately 
paſſed, has led me to imagine that ſome of 
them were owing to the one, ſome to the o- 
ther of theſe events. I can ſee ſome of them, 
as I now think, plainly formed by a mere ele- 
vation of the ſtrata, which were once on a le- 
vel; the ſides of theſe are rough and broken, 
and they appear naked and in their original 
form. On the contrary, I can diſtinguiſh in 
; 1 5 many 
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many others, that they are cruſted over with 
a matter foreign in its nature, and in all its 


qualities, to that of which they are compoſed 


within: theſe have doubtleſs been ſtanding in 
their preſent form from all antiquity; they 
were prior to the deluge, and were immerſed, 
as all other parts of the globe, under its wa- 
ters. The ſides and ſurfaces of theſe are 
more even and regular than thoſe of the 
others, and there are none of theſe abrupt pie- 
ces of ſtrata ſtanding out, which diſtinguiſh 
the others. In ſome places, where an earth- 
quake had rent theſe, -or ſome other accident 
of that powerful kind had diſunited the mat- 
ter of the ſtrata, I could fee, that the ſtony 
covering which offered itſelf immediately to 
view, was no more than a cruſt, though of 
conſiderable thickneſs, and of the firmeſt ma- 
terials, Stone and earth of a very different 
kind and aſpect was to be ſeen within. 
Something like this is diſtinguiſhed alſo in 
the level countries, and even in England. I 
remember to have heard Lord Edgcombe 
ſpeak of it in Cornwall. As I remember, he 
uſed to ſay, that the-miners, in ſinking after 
the tin ore, diſtinguiſhed the earth and other 
ſtrata towards the ſurface, though ſometimes 
allo to a conſiderable depth, from thoſe which 
compoſed a firmer and more regular aſſort- 
ment of ſtrata below, which they called by 
the name of the faſt. This foft, as they ex- 
preſs it, whom experience has rendered very 
ſenſible of the difference, is the ſame with Be 
| een inſide 
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inſide of theſe coated mountains. This, in 
either caſe, was the firm ſoil before the flood; 
and the leſs regular beds that lie above the faſt 
in one place, and thoſe which cover the whole 
face of the mountain in the other, are doubt- 
leſs the additions made by the ſediments of 
the waters of the deluge. _ 
There is more in this than appears. 
have heard naturaliſts, and very good ones, 
wonder how the parts of ſea fiſh came to be 
buried in ſtrata formed at the time of the 
creation of the earth. The two great pe- 
\  __ Tiods from which we are to examine the pre- 
j; ſent ſtate of the earth, are the creation and 
the deluge ; one or other of theſe will account 
for all the preſent appearances of things, but 
the latter for molt of them, as its remains are 
what we almoſt every where ſee, not the face 
of the creation which has been buried under 
i theſe. Thoſe who would account for the 
q immerſion of ſhells in the original ſtrata, ar- 
41 gue for the original chaotic water having lain 
10 many ages on the ſurface of the earth; they 
ſay there was time, during this period, for 
the multiplication of the ſeveral kinds of ſhell- 
fiſh, all of which were created at the begin- 
ning ; ſo that theſe numbers may have been 
buried, from the redundance of that ſupply in 
the ſtrata, ſo long after formed. But this ſy- 
ſtem, beſide ſome contractictions to the plain 
and abſolute words of that account, which is 
the wy one we have of this remarkable 5 
event, 


. 
event, has not enough to account for the vaſt 
multitudes we ſee in ſeveral places. 

M—s tells me it is a new ſyſtem I have to 
advance on this ſubject, but he does not 
wholly diſapprove it. I am convinced from þ 
the teſtimony of my eyes of the truth of it. 8 
It is arguing about a thing which does not ex- 
iſt, when we are explaining the time and 
manner in which the foſſil ſhells were lodged 
in the ſtrata of the original earth, for there 
are none there: all that we Occaſionally ſee of 
the ſurface and ſtructure of the earth, is that 
ſurface which has been formed by the ſedi- 
ment from the water of the deluge; and it 
is in this ſurface alone that foſſil ſhells, the 
teeth of fiſhes, and other remains of vegeta- 
ble and animal ſubſtances, are found. In all 

that ſurface which covers the ſmoother moun- 

tains, whether it were of rock or earth, we 

have ſeen theſe foſſil ſhells ; but in that inner 
part of them, where their original ſtrata are 
diſcloſed by ſome accident, we never ſaw any; 

I do confeſs, that in thoſe mountains which 

have rugged ſides, and which ſeem formed 
of ſtrata raiſed from the level ſurface, ve 
found every where ſhells; but I do not know 

that the deepeſt of theſe ſtrata, or thoſe near- 

eſt to the foot of the mountains, were raiſed 

from a depth beyond what the cruſt left by 

the deluge in that part had extended: there 

were ſhells in theſe, as well as in the rocks. 
which formed the cruſts of the others; and 
I P, according to my ſyſtem, there ought to. 

#5: | be. 
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inſide of theſe coated mountains. This, in 

either caſe, was the firm ſoil before the flood; 

and the leſs regular beds that lie above the 74% 

in one place, and thoſe which cover the whole 

face of the mountain in the other, are doubt- 

leſs. the additions made by the ſediments of 
the waters of the deluge. 

There is more in this than appears. I 

have heard naturaliſts, and very good ones, 

wonder how the parts of ſea fiſh came to be 

buried in ſtrata formed at the time of the 

creation of the earth. The two great pe- 

riods from which we are to examine the pre- 

ſent ſtate of the earth, are the creation and 

the deluge ; one or other of theſe will account 

for all the preſent appearances of things, but 

the latter for molt of them, as its remains are 

what we almoſt every where ſee, not the face 

 - of the creation which has been buried under 

1 theſe. Thoſe who would account for the 
| immerſion of ſhells in the original ſtrata, ar- 
gue for the original chaotic water having lain 

£1 many ages on the ſurface of the earth; they 

lay there was time, during this period, for 

the multiplication of the ſeveral kinds of ſhell- 

fiſh, all of which were created at the begin- 

ning ; ſo that theſe numbers may have been 


buried, from the redundance of that ſupply in 
the ſtrata, ſo long after formed. But this ſy- | 
ſtem, beſide ſome contractictions to the plain 
and abſolute words of that account, which 1s 
the only one we have of. this remarkable 

| event, 
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event; has not enough to account for the vaſt 
multitudes we ſee in ſeveral places. 
Ms tells me it is a new ſyſtem I have to 
advance on this ſubject, but he does not 
wholly diſapprove it. I am convinced from 
the teſtimony of my eyes of the truth of it. 
It is arguing about a thing which does not ex- 
iſt, when we are explaining the time and 
manner in which the foſſil ſhells were lodged 
in the ſtrata of the original earth, for there 
are none there: all that we 2ccationally ſee of 
the ſurface and ſtructure of the earth, is that 
ſurface which has been formed by the ſedi- 
ment from the water of the deluge; and it 
is in this ſurface alone that foſſil ſhells, the 
teeth of fiſhes, and other remains of vegeta- 
ble and animal ſubſtances, are found. In all 
that ſurface which covers the ſmoother moun- 
| tains, whether it were of rock or earth, we 
have ſeen theſe foſſil ſhells; but in that inner 
Part of them, where their original ſtrata are 
diſcloſed by ſome accident, we never ſaw any. 
I do confeſs, that in thoſe mountains which 
have rugged ſides, and which ſeem formed 4 
of ſtrata raiſed from the level ſurface, we | 
found every where ſhells; but I do not know 
that the deepeſt of theſe ſtrata, or thoſe near- 
elt to the foot of the mountains, were raiſed 
from a depth beyond what the cruſt left by 
the deluge in that part had extended : there 
were ſhells: 1n theſe, as well as in the rocks. 
which formed the cruſts of the others; and 
ſo, according to my ſyſtem, there ought to. 
Ver X be. 
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be. That they are thus rough, is a proof of 
their being of later time than the deluge, 
fince, if they had been Antediluvian, they 
muſt have been covered like the others; and 
as they muſt therefore have been thrown u 
ſince the deluge, they muſt be formed of 
ſtrata depoſited in the plains, from which 
they have been elevated at the time of the 
deluge ; and conſequently, we have the ſame 
reaſon to expect ſhells immerſed in theſe, as 
in the coverings of the other mountains, and 
we find them... 
What farther confirms my opinion is, that 
wert ver a mountain of this ſtruſture has been 
rent by any of tie great accidents of nature, 
we ſee its inmoſt ſtrata containing theſe foſſil 
things, as well as the other; whereas, on the 
contrary, in the other they are found only on 
the ſurface to a certain depth, never in the 
central parts, where they are diſcloſed. It is 
a ſyſtem worth eſtabliſhing or worth refuting. 
I ſhall reſt it wholly upon the anſwer to one 
queſtion, which I beg you to aſk of our no- 
ble and ingenious friend, whom I have men- 
tioned once already, I ſuſpect that the foſſil- 
ſhells of Cornwall will be found all in the up- 
per ſtrata. What the miners call the faſt, 18 
undoubtedly the fame with what I in thefe 
mountains diſtmguth by the name, is the 
original ſtrata; and J am ſo ſanguine as to be 
perſuaded, no remain of any extraneous kind 
is found in that part of the ſtrata : if this 
prove to be the caſe, I am certainly Rp 
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Al the foſſil ſhells, and parts of plants and 
animals we meet with, are of Diluvian origin, 
and all the ſurface of the earth, the beds and 
quarries in which they are found, are com- 
poſed of the ſediment” of that flood. If it be 
otherwiſe ; if theſe foreign bodies ſhould be 


found in the faſt in Cornwall, or in the bow- 
els of mountains in Italy, there is an end of 


my ſyſtem, and let who pleaſes account for 


the manner in which they came there: I am 


filent, 
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